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Afraid of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY 
“Well, 


the 
Conroy, 


boss t 


I heard my 
sputtering «a 


thin, 
few 


scription of his plan. 
-my views 


All 


were forgott 


studying the problem for months and I 
practical 


to suggest a 


sound, 
would 


solve all our difficu 
wi tive Nay it 


what's 
listencd politely for me to 

wavering 
vague phrases, 
dard interrupted me and launched on 


always 
my abilit 


urned to me and queried, 
your opinion?’ They all 
peak and in the silence 
voice stammering and 
Like a flash Stod 
a brilliant de 
sat spellbound as he talked 
en and vet IT have been 
Was prepared 
plan which I knew 
Ities 
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and 


mid and nervou 


ideas acro 
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How to address 
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tell entertaining 





make a political 


after-dinner 
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I Will Train You at Home 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


$500 Cash To Go It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in the 


sume six days os an Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200— 


Into Business for and do it easier—-not work half so hard. Why then remain in the 


small pay game, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big pro- 


Yourself motion, no big income? Tit yourself for a real job in the big elec- 


trical industry. 


pee | 6«Be an Electrical Expert 
my students $500 cash, to go 
into business for themselves. ia $3,5 t $ r*) Y 
No strings attached—an out arn 00 o 10, 00 a ear 
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He's a Harvard University graduate 
with a long string of degrees after his 
name. <A highbrow, if you like, who 
writes learned papers on industrial prob- 
lems and is respected for his thorough 
knowledge of complex affairs. 

I met him in the railroad station the 
other day on his way to his beautiful 
country home. He had two books under 
his arm, and as we stood waiting for 
the train, curiosity prompted me to ask 
him what he planned to read over the 
week-end. 


he showed me the 


I was not surprised when 
first book. It was 
a work on economics by a distinguished 


professor; a specialized piece of 
that could 


limited few. 


writing only appeal to 


He grinned as he handed me the sec 


ond volume. 

“This is where I get my real fun,” he 
said. “IT have to plow through that 
first book because it’s part of my job 
to find out what the professor thinks; 
but I can hardly wait until I’m done, 
to get at this second book. I'll probably 
finish it at a reading. But if it’s like 
the rest of the titles on the list of Chelsea 
House novels, I won't skip a single pa 
which i 


ge, 
s more than I can promise for 
the professor's book.” 

\nd he showed me the Western story 
that he had picked out for “real fun.” 

It the Chelsea House 
popular copyrights that I have reviewed 
in these columns. 


was one of 
A rollicking, breezy 
story of men and women out under the 
great blue which canopies the Western 
plains of this country; a typical fast- 
moving story, packed with exciting in- 
cidents that made me recommend it to all 
who love well-told, exciting fiction. 


Now this is not to say that none by 
learned college graduates read Chelsea 
House stories of mystery, romance, and 
the Great West. Of course the audience 
that these books reach is a great 
ot 


CTO$s 
cow: 
punchers waiting their turn at a rodeo 
in Oklahoma absorbed in these books, 


section America. I've seen 


and Illinois 
mining camps buying them at the loeal 
lrug 


dD 


two-fisted coal diggers in 


( store. I know 


hard- 
headed business man who loves to for- 


many a 
vet the cares of the office for a while in 
the absorption of a detective story that 
bears the Chelsea House brand, and it 
is impossible to 


go abroad in America 


without coming on men and women in 
tll walks of life who find in fiction of 
this sort a sure release from the monoto- 
nies of everyday life. 

There is evidently a great national 
need for good fiction. And, as is always 
the case, the demand is being adequately 
\merican 
\t 
enth Avenue, New York City, is a huge 


met by enterprise and it 


genuity. Fifteenth Street and Sev 
building that shelters one of the oldest 
and best-established 

nesses in this country. 


busi- 
Here are being 
published and distributed from coast to 
coast the books of fiction that have the 
mark of Chelsea House, the 
sign of good reading everywhere. 


publishing 


common 


For your guidance as to the latest and 
best of the Chelsea House offerings, | 
have made thumb-note sketches of recent 
titles. be 
tained at your dealer. or you may write 
direct to Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
\venue, for a complete list. 


All of these books may ob- 


Continued on 2nd page following 
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© FREE Book 
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+... Address: Windsor. Ontario 
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“THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
Accountante d big 
Thousands needed. Abouté, 000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U.S. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at home in your 
Spare time for C, P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
we prepare you from ground 
up. Our training is super- 
vised by Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. P. 
A.'s. iw cost—easy terms. Write 
now for valuable 64 page book free. 
LaSalle Extension University, 
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“He Used to Belong 
to Our Crowd” 


“He’s the only one of the old gang 
who made good” 


“Tyat’s Bob Thompson, sales manager for Fink & Snyder. 
They say he makes $15,000 a year. 

“Yet it hasn’t been long since he wasn’t making more than 
$35 a week. I know, because he used to belong to our crowd. 
There were six of us and there was hardly a night that we 
didn’t bow! or shoot pool or play cards together. 

“Lots of times we would sit down and talk about earning 
more money, but that’s all it ever amounted to—talk/ Bob 
was the only one who really did anything. 

“I’m through wasting my spare time like this,’ he said one 
night. ‘I’m going to take up a course with the International 
Correspondence Sc hools and try to make something of myself 
before it is too late.’ 

“We didn’t see much of Bob after that—he’d always laugh 
and say he was ‘too busy’ when we'd ask him to join a party. 

“Look at him now. A big man in a big job. Making five 
times as much as I’ll ever make. Oh, what a fool 1 was not 
to send in that I. C. S. coupon when he did!” 


How much longer are you going to wait before taking the 
step that you know will bring you advancement and more money? 
Aren’t yeu tired working for a small salary? 

It takes only a moment to mark and mail this salary-raising 
coupon and find out what the International Correspondence Schools 
can do for you, Surely it is better to send it in today than to 
walt a year or two years and then realize how much the delay 
bas cost you “Do it now!” 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2052-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can pak for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management }Salesmanship 

Industrial Management } Advertising 

Personne! Organization | Better Letters 

Traffic Management }Show Card Lettering 

Business Law -)Stenography and Typing 

Banking and Banking Law C) Business English 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting ) Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping }Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary }High School Subjects 

Spanish 0 French L) Illustrating C) Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice _}Concrete Builder 

Railroad Positions ]Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 

Civil Engineer } Automobile Work 

Surveying and Mapping } Airplane Engines 

Metallurey } Navigation 

Steam Engineering } Agriculture and Poultry 
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Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada, 
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He Wire or Asa Pincueon, a Love Story 

by Anne O'Hagan. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 

When a self-righteous, Puritanical sort of 
chap marries a laughter-leving girl who can 
not help but make her personality felt, what 
happens? In your own experience you have 
probably come upon such mismatings. In this 
book you will find an absorbing story of young 
married life with all its thrills and heartaches 
and jealousies, as well as other exciting hap 
penings. It’s true, isn’t it, that you never 
know a mar until you're married to him? 
That's what the wife of Asa Pincheon found 
to her sorrow. How she solved her problem 
is of fascinating interest to the reader who 


wants a love story with real action in it. 


He Brute, a Western Story by David 
Manning. Published by Chelsea House, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City Price 
75 cents. 
When soft-handed civilization takes hold of 
a primitive creature fresh from the wilder- 
ness, something fine in him is apt to disap 
pear. That's what happened to Harry Cam 
den who packed the kick of a mule in each 
of his big fists, and whe could have won fame 
and fortune in the ring if he had not listened to 
the lure of easy living. How Camden won 
through at last after a series of hair-raising 
events, how he recaptured his better self and 


won real respect, makes a story of the great 


West told as only Mr. Manning, veteran fic- 


tioaist, knows how 


Please mention this magazine 


HE Wizarp's Spyctass, a Detective Story 

by Emart Kinsburn. Published by Chel- 
sea House, 79 Seventh Avenue,’ New York 
City. Price 75 cents. 

Mr. Kinsburn has written many a stirring 
detective story, but none more thrilling than 
this. From the very moment that an innocent 
man, accused of murder, decides to cover his 
tracks by taking on the identity of a dead 
man, the reader is’ kept guessing at lightning 
pace. Here are all the elements that make 
for rattling good fiction; action and more ac- 
tion—mystery, romance, and adventure, clev 
erly combined by the author. Take my ad- 
vice and start this early in the evening if you 
lon’t want to sit up all night. 


( 


NS) 


taAtn's Trust, by George Owen Baxter. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price $2.00 
This is one of the famous Chelsea House 
Two-dollar novels by the author of “The 
Shadow of Silver Tip,” “Wooden Guns,” and 
other fascinating fictions. It tells the story of 
the perilous journey of Steve Train, gambler, 
adventurer, and rogue, only trusted by one 
rean, who rode away to find the outlaw, Jim 
Nair. As you ride with him over mountains 
and through dangerous passes, as you camp 
under the stars with him and share his amaz- 
ing adventures, the four walls of your room 
jade away and you fairly breathe the winds 
of the Great West that blows through this 
fascinating book. Written by a man who 
knows how to paint a scene and draw a char- 
acter in a truly colorful fashion, “Train's 
Trust” is one of the outstanding Western 
bovks of the times. By all means have a 
copy on your library table. 
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5 one of the greatest opportunities 

ever offered ambitious men! Sell Harrison 
Clothes at wholesale prices. Make $5, $10, 
$20 profit—cash in your pocket—every day. 
You'll earn big money. There’s big repeat 
business. We supply handsome FREE sell- 
ing outfit with 6x9 swatches of long-wear- 
ing woolens, photos of latest New York 
models, and selling helps. Prompt deliver- 
ies, satisfaction guaranteed, great values 
at $ 24 75. We ship direct, collect direct. If 


you want to be your own boss and make 
most money, write us about yourself today. 
S. HARRISON BROS., Dept. 805 
133 W. 21st St., New York City 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 





Make $100.00 a week and up selling our 
fine made-to-measure, all-wool suits, direct 
Biggest values — positively 
sell on sight. Biggest commissions paid 
inadvance. We attend to delivery and 
—_a 6 x 9 swatch samples over 100 

all one furnished FREE. 
~ oy or full time men write at once 


Ww. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. V-403, Chicago 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—$1900 to $2700 YEAR 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. W 269, Rochester, 
me without charge, (1) Sam- 
tal Clerk Examination ques 
government jobs 


N. Y. 
No Layoffs. 


Travel—See Your Country. 
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In ( HICAGO, as in NEW YORK, 


salespeople in the finest stores say: 
“Protect delicate garments this way" 


HE salespeople in the finest 
stores in Chicago and New York 
recently were asked this question: 
“Which soap is safest for silks and 
woolens?” By an overwhelming ma- 
jority, they replied, “Ivory Soap.” 
They recommended Ivory more fre- 
quently than all other soaps together. 
Everywhere, the feeling was: “Ivory 
is pure and safe for anything which 
pure water alone will not harm.” 


Your own precious things—are 
you quite certain that they last as 
long and stay as fresh as they might? 
Our booklet, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,’’ with its wealth of val- 
uable suggestions, will help you keep 


them lovely. May we send you a copy 
free? Simply address: Section 42-HF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cake ~ Flakes 


99 *%ioo% Pure 
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AINSLEE’S 


VOL. LVI. 


The shade of these our days that had no 
tongue. 


CHAPTER lI. 


last winter, after a twelve 
absence from New York, 

that I saw again, at one of the Jim 
Cumnors’ dinners, my old friend Hal- 
ston Merrick. 

The Cumnors’ house is one of the 
few where, even after such a lapse of 
time, one can be sure of finding fa- 
miliar faces and picking up old threads ; 
where for a moment one can abandon 
one’s self to the illusion that New York 
humanity is a shade less unstable than 
its bricks and mortar. And that eve- 
ning in particular I remember feeling 
that there could be no pleasanter way 
of reéntering the confused and care- 
less world to which I was returning than 


T was 
years’ 


AUGUST, 1926. 


Keen tte by 


di th Wharton 


through the quiet, softly lit dining 
room in which Mrs. Cumnor, with a 
characteristic sense of my needing to 
be broken in gradually, had contrived 
to assemble so many friendly faces. 

I was glad to see them all, including 
the three or four I did not know, or 
failed to recognize, but had no difficulty 
in passing as in the tradition and of the 
group; but I was most of all glad—as I 
rather wonderingly found—to set eyes 
again on Halston Merrick. 

He and I had been at Harvard to- 
gether, for one thing, and had shared 
there curiosities and ardors a little out- 
side the current tendencies: had, on the 
whole, been more critical than our com- 
rades, and less amenable to the accepted. 
Then, for the next following years, 
Merrick had been a vivid and promis- 
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ing figure in young American life. 
Handsome, careless, and free, he had 
wandered and tasted and compared. 
After leaving Harvard he had spent 
two years at Oxford; then he had ac- 
cepted a private secretaryship to our 
ambassador in England, and had come 
back from this adventure with a fresh 
curiosity about public affairs at home, 
and the conviction that men of his kind 
should play a larger part in them. This 
led, first, to his running for a State 
senatorship, which he failed to get, and 
ultimately to a few months of intelligent 
activity in a municipal office. Soon af- 
ter being deprived of this post by a 
change of party he had published a 
small volume of delicate verse, and, a 
year later, an odd, uneven, brilliant book 
on municipal government. After that 
one hardly knew where to look for his 
next appearance; but chance rather dis- 
appointingly solved the problem by kill- 


‘ing off his father and placing Halston 
at the head of the Merrick Iron Foun- 
dry at Yonkers. 

His friends had gathered that, when- 
ever this regrettable contingency should 
occur, he meant to dispose of the busi- 
ness and continue his life of free ex- 


periment. As often happens in just 
such cases, however, it was not the mo- 
ment for a sale, and Merrick had to take 
over the management of the foundry. 
Some two years later he had a chance 
to free himself; but when it came he 
did not choose to take it. This tame 
sequel to an inspiriting start was disap- 
pointing to some of us, and I was 
among those disposed to regret Mer- 
rick’s drop to the level of the prosper- 
ous. Then I went away to a big en- 
gineering job in China, and from there 
to Africa, and spent the next twelve 
years out of sight and sound of New 
York doings. 

During that long interval I heard of 
no new phase in Merrick’s evolution, 
but this did not surprise me, as I had 
never expected from him actions reso- 


nant enough to cross the globe. All I 
knew—and this did surprise me—was 
that he had not married, and that he was 
still in the iron business. All through 
those years, however, I never ceased to 
wish, in certain situations and at cer- 
tain turns of thought, that Merrick were 
in reach, that I could tell this or that 
to Merrick. I had never, in the inter- 
val, found any one with just his quick- 
ness of perception and just his sureness 
of response. 

After dinner, therefore, we irresist- 
ibly drew together. In Mrs. Cumnor’s 
big, easy drawing-room cigars were al- 
lowed, and there was no break in the 
communion of the sexes; and, this be- 
ing the case, I ought to have sought a 
seat beside one of the ladies among 
whom we were allowed to remain. But, 
as had generally happened of old when 
Merrick was in sight, I found myself 
steering straight for him past all minor 
ports of call. 

There had been no time, before din- 
ner, for more than the barest expres- 
sion of satisfaction at meeting, and our 
seats had been at opposite ends of the 
longish table, so that we got our first 
real look at each other in the secluded 
corner to which Mrs. Cumnor’s vigi- 
lance now directed us, 

Merrick was still handsome in his 
stooping, tawny way; handsomer per- 
haps, with thinnish hair and more lines 
in his face, than in the young excess of 
his good looks. He was very glad to 
see me and conveyed his gladness by 
the same charming smile; but as soon 
as we began to talk I felt a change. It 
was not merely the change that years 
and experience and altered values bring. 
There was something more fundamen- 
tal the matter with Merrick, something 
dreadful, unforeseen, unaccountable: 
Merrick had grown conventional and 
dull 

In the glow of his frank pleasure in 
seeing me I was ashamed to analyze 
the nature of the change; but presently 
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our talk began to flag—fancy a talk with 
Merrick flagging!—and self-deception 
became impossible as I watched myself 
handing out platitudes with the gesture 
of the salesman offering something to 
a purchaser “equally good.” The worst 
of it was that Merrick—Merrick, who 
had once felt everything !—didn’t seem 
to feel the lack of spontaneity in my 
remarks, but hung on them with a har- 
rowing faith in the resuscitating power 
of our past. It was as if he hugged the 
empty vessel of our friendship without 
perceiving that the last drop of its es- 
sence was dry. 

But, after all, I am exaggerating. 
Through my surprise and disappoint- 
ment I felt a certain sense of well-being 
in the mere physical presence of my old 
friend. I liked looking at the way his 
dark hair waved away from the fore- 
head, at the tautness of his dry, brown 
cheek, the thoughtful backward tilt of 
his head, the way his brown eyes mused 
upon the scene through lowered lids. 
All the past was in his way of looking 
and sitting, and I wanted to stay near 
him, and felt that he wanted me to stay ; 
but the devil of it was that neither of 
us knew what to talk about. 

It was this difficulty which caused 
me, after a while, since I could not fol- 
low Merrick’s talk, to follow his eyes 
in their roaming circuit of the room 

At the moment when our glances 
joined, his had paused on a lady seated 
at some distance from our corner. Im- 
mersed, at first, in the satisfaction of 
finding myself again with Merrick, I 
had been only half aware of this lady, 
as of one of the few persons present 
whom I did not know, or had failed to 
remember. There was nothing in her 
appearance to challenge my attention or 
to excite my curiosity, and I don’t sup- 
pose I should have looked at her again 
if I had not noticed that my friend was 
doing so. 

She was a woman of about forty- 
seven, with fair, faded hair and a young 


figure. Her gray dress was handsome 
but ineffective, and her pale and rather 
serious face wore a small, unvarying 
smile which might have been pinned on 
with her ornaments. She was one of 
the women in whom increasing years 
show rather what they have taken than 
what they have bestowed, and only on 
looking closely did one see that what 
they had taken must have been good of 
its kind. 

Phil Cumnor and another man were 
talking to her, and the very intensity of 
the attention she bestowed on them be- 
trayed the training of rebellious 
thoughts. She never let her eyes stray 
or her smile drop; and at the proper 
moment I saw she was ready with the 
proper sentiment. 

The party, like most of those that 
Mrs. Cumnor gathered about her, was 
not composed of exceptional beings. 
The people of the old, vanished New 
York set were not exceptional: they 
were mostly cut on the same convenient 
and unobtrusive pattern; but they were 
often exceedingly “nice.” And this ob- 
solete quality marked every look and 
gesture of the lady I was scrutinizing. 

While these reflections were passing 
through my mind I was aware that Mer- 
rick’s eyes rested still on her. I took a 
cross-section of his look and found in it 
neither surprise nor absorption, but 
only a certain sober pleasure just about 
at the emotional level of the rest of the 
room. If he continued to look at her, 
his expression seemed to say, it was 
only because, all things considered, 
there were fewer reasons for looking at 
anybody else. 

This made me wonder what were the 
reasons for looking at her; and as a 
first step toward enlightenment I said: 

“I’m sure I’ve seen. the lady over 
there in gray.” 

Merrick detached his eyes and turned 
them on me with a wondering look. 

“Seen her? You know her.” He 
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waited. “Don’t you know her? It’s 
Mrs, Reardon.” 

I wondered that he should wonder, 
for I could not remember, in the Cum- 
nor group or elsewhere, having known 
any one of the name he mentioned. 

“But perhaps,” he continued, “you 
hadn’t heard of her marriage? You 
knew her as Mrs. Trant.” 

I gave him back his stare. 

“Not Mrs. Philip Trant?” 

“Yes; Mrs, Philip Trant.” 

“Not Paulina?” 

“Yes—Paulina,” he said, with a just 
perceptible delay before the name. 

In my surprise I continued to stare 
at him. He averted his eyes from mine 
after a moment, and I saw that they 
had strayed back to her. “You find her 
so changed ?”’ he asked. 

Something in his voice acted as a 
warning signal, and I tried to reduce 
my astonishment to less unbecoming 
proportions. “I don’t find that she 
looks much older.” 

“No. Only different,” he suggested, 
as if there were nothing new to him in 
my perplexity. 

“Yes—awfully different.” 

“I suppose we’re all awfully differ- 
ent. To you, I mean—coming from so 
far?” 

“I recognized all the rest of you,” I 
said, hesitating, “And she used to be 
the one who stood out most.” 

There was a flash, a wave, a stir of 
something deep down in his eyes. 
“Yes,” he said. “That’s the difference.” 

“I see it is. She—she looks worn 
down. Soft but blurred, like the figures 
in that tapestry behind her.” 

He glanced at her again, as if to test 
the exactness of my analogy. 

“Life wears everybody down,” he 
said, 

“Yes—except those it makes more 
distinct. They’re the rare ones, of 
course; but she was rare.” 

He stood up suddenly, looking old 


and tired. “I believe I'll be off. I wish 
you’d come down to my place for Sun- 
day. No, don’t shake hands—I want 
to slide away unawares.” 

He had backed away to the threshold 
and was turning the noiseless door- 
knob. Even Mrs. Cumnor’s doorknobs 
had tact and didn’t tell. 

“Of course I'll come,” I promised 
warmly. In the last ten minutes he had 
begun to interest me again. 

“All right, Good-by.” Half through 
the door he paused to add: “She re- 
members you. You ought to speak to 
her.” 

“I’m going to. But tell me a little 
more.” I thought I saw a shade of con- 
straint on his face, and did not add, as 
I had meant to: “Tell me—because she 
interests me—what wore her down?” 
Instead, I asked: “How soon after 
Trant’s death did she remarry?” 

He seemed to make an effort of mem- 
ory. “It was seven years ago, I think.” 
“And is Reardon here to-night?” 

“Yes; over there, talking to Mrs. 
Cumnor.” 

I looked across the broken groupings 
and saw a large, glossy man with straw- 
colored hair and a red face, whose shirt 
and shoes and complexion seemed all to 
have received a coat of the same ex- 
pensive varnish. 

As I looked there was a drop in the 
talk about us, and I heard Mr. Reardon 
pronounce in a big, booming voice: 
“What I say is: what’s the good of dis- 
turbing things? Thank the Lord, I’m 
content with what I’ve got!” 

“Is that her husband? What’s he 
like ?” 

“Oh, the best fellow in the world,” 
said Merrick, going. 


CHAPTER II, 

Merrick had a little place at River- 
dale, where he went occasionally to be 
near the Iron Works. and where he hid 
his week-ends when the world was too 
much for him. 
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Here, on the following Saturday af- 
ternoon I found him awaiting me in a 
pleasant setting of books and prints and 
faded parental furniture. 

We dined late, and smoked and 
talked afterward in his book-walled 
study till the terrier on the hearthrug 
stood up and yawned for bed. When 
we took the hint and moved toward the 
staircase I felt, not that I had found 
the old Merrick again, but that I was 
on his track, had come across traces of 
his passage here and there in the thick 
jungle that had grown up between us. 
But I had a feeling that when I finally 
came on the man himself he might be 
dead. 

As we started upstairs he turned back 
with one of his abrupt, shy movements 
and walked into the study. 

“Wait a bit!” he called to me. 

I waited, and he came out in a mo- 
ment carrying a limp folio. 

“It’s typewritten. Will you take a 
look at it? I’ve been trying to get to 
work again,” he explained, thrusting the 
manuscript into my hand. 

“What? Poetry, I 
claimed. 


hope?” I ex- 


He shook his head with a gleam of 


derision, “No—just general considera- 
tions. The fruit of fifty years of inex- 


perience.” 
He showed me to my room and said 
good night. 


The following afternoon we took a 
long walk inland, across the hills, and 
I said to Merrick what I could of his 
book. Unluckily there wasn’t much to 
say. The essays were judicious, pol- 
ished and cultivated; but they lacked 
the freshness and audacity of his youth- 
ful work. I tried to conceal my opinion 
behind the usual generalizations, but he 
broke through these feints with a quick 
thrust to the heart of my meaning. 

“It’s worn down—blurred! Like the 
figures in the Cumnors’ tapestry?” 
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I hesitated. “It’s a little too damned 
resigned,” I said. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “so am I—re- 
signed.” He switched the bare brambles 
by the roadside. “A man can’t serve 
two masters.” 

“You mean business and literature?” 

“No; I mean theory and instinct. 
The gray tree and the green. You've 
got to choose which fruit you'll try; and 
you don’t know till afterward which of 
the two has the dead core.” 

“How can anybody be sure that only 
one of them has?” 

“I’m sure,” said Merrick sharply. 

We turned back to the subject of his 
essays, and I was astonished at the de- 
tachment with which he criticized and 
demolished them. Little by little, as we 
talked, his old perspective, his old stand- 
ards came back to him; but with the 
difference that they no longer seemed 
like functions of his mind but merely 
like attitudes assumed or dropped at 
will. He could still, with an effort, put 
himself at the angle from which he had 
formerly seen things; but it was with 
the effort of a man climbing mountains 
after a sedentary life in the plain. 

I tried to cut the talk short, but he 
kept coming back to it with nervous in- 
sistence, forcing me into the last re- 
trenchments of hypocrisy, and antici- 
pating the verdict I held back. I per- 
ceived that a great deal—immensely 
more than I could see a reason for— 
had hung for him on my opinion of his 
book. 

Then, as suddenly, his insistence 
dropped and, as if ashamed of having 
forced himself so long on my attention, 
he began to talk rapidly and uninterest- 
ingly of other things. 

We were alone again that evening, 
and after dinner, wishing to efface the 
impression of the afternoon, and above 
all to show that I wanted him to talk 
about himself, I reverted to his work. 
“You must need an outlet of that sort. 
When a man’s once had it in him, as 
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you have—and when other things be- 
gin to dwindle——” 

He laughed. “Your theory is that a 
man ought to be able to return to the 
Muse as he comes back to his wife after 
he’s ceased to interest other women?” 

“No; as he comes back to his wife 
after the day’s work is done.” A new 
thought came to me as I looked at him. 
“You ought to have had one,” I added. 

He laughed again. “A wife, you 
mean? So that there’d have been some 
one waiting for me even if the Muse de- 
camped?” He went on after a pause: 
“T’ve a notion that the kind of woman 
worth coming back to wouldn’t be much 
more patient than the Muse. But as it 
happens I never tried—because, for 
fear they’d chuck me, I put them both 
out of doors together.” 

He turned his head and looked past 
me with a queer expression at the low, 
paneled door at my back. “Out of that 
very door they went—the two of ’em, 
on a rainy night like this: and one 
stopped and looked back, to see if I 
wasn’t going to call her—and I didn’t— 
and so they both went.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“The Muse?” said Merrick, refilling 
my glass and stooping to pat the terrier 


as he went back to his chair. “Well, 
you’ve met the Muse in the little volume 
of sonnets you used to like; and you’ve 
met the woman too, and you used to 
like her; though you didn’t know her 
when you saw her the other evening. 

“No, I won’t ask you how she struck 
you when you talked to her: I know. 
She struck you like that stuff 1 gave 
you to read last night. She’s conformed 
—I’ve conformed—the mills have 
caught us and ground us: ground us, 
oh, exceedingly small ! 

“But you remember what she was; 
and that’s the reason why I’m telling 
you this now. 

“You may recall that after my fath- 


er’s death I tried to sell the Works. | 
was impatient to free myself from any- 
thing that would keep me tied to New 
York. I don’t dislike my trade, and 
I’ve made, in the end, a fairly good 
thing of it ; but industrialism was not, at 
that time, in the line of my tastes, and J 
know now that it wasn’t what I was 
meant for. Above all, I wanted to get 
away, to see new places and rub up 
against different ideas, I had reached 
a time of life—the top of the first hill, 
so to speak—where the distance draws 
one, and everything in the foreground 
seems tdme and stale, I was sick to 
death of the particular set of conformi- 
ties I had grown up among; sick of be- 
ing a pleasant, popular young man with 
a long line of dinners on my list, and 
the dead certainty of meeting the same 
people, or their prototypes, at all of 
them. 

“Well—I failed to sell the Works, 
and that increased my discontent, I 
went through moods of cold unsociabil- 
ity, alternating with sudden flushes of 
curiosity, when I gloated over stray 
scraps of talk overheard in railway sta- 
tions and omnibuses, when strange 
faces that I passed in the street tantal- 
ized me with fugitive promises, I 
wanted to be among things that were 
unexpected and unknown; and it 
seemed to me that nobody about me 
understood in the least what I felt, but 
that somewhere just out of reach there 
was some one who did, and whom I 
must find or despair. 

“It was just then that, one evening, I 
saw Mrs. Trant for the first time. 

“Yes; I know—you wonder what I 
mean. I’d known her, of course, as a 
girl; I’d met her several times after her 
marriage; and I’d lately been thrown 
with her, quite intimately and continu- 
ously, during a succession of country- 
house visits. But I had never, as it 
happened, really seen her. 

“It was at a dinner at the Cumnors’; 
and there she was, in front of the very 
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tapestry we saw her against the other 
evening, with people about her, and her 
face turned from me, and nothing no- 
ticeable or different in her dress or man- 
ner; and suddenly she stood out for me 
against the familiar, unimportant back- 
ground, and for the first time I saw a 
meaning in the stale phrase of-a pic- 
ture’s walking out of its frame. For, 
after all, most people are just that to 
us: pictures, furniture, the inanimate 
accessories Of our little island-area of 
sensation. And then sometimes one of 
these graven images moves and throws 
out live filaments toward us, and the 
line they make draws us across the 
world as the moon-track seems to draw 
a boat across the water. 

“There she stood; and as this queer 
sensation came over me [ felt that she 
was looking steadily at me, that her eyes 
were voluntarily, consciously resting on 
me with the weight of the very question 
I was asking 

“T went over and joined her, and she 
turned and walked with me into the 
music room. Earlier in the evening 
some one had been singing, and there 
were low lights there, and a few couples 
still sitting in those confidential cor- 
ners of which Mrs. Cumnor has the art ; 
but we were under no illusion as to 
the nature of these presences. We knew 
that they were just painted in, and that 
the whole of life was in us two, flow- 
ing back and forward between us. We 
talked, of course; we had the attitudes, 
even the words, of the others: I re- 
member her telling me her plans for the 
spring and asking me politely about 
mine! As if there were the least sense 
in plans, now that this thing had hap- 
pened! 

“When we went back into the draw- 
ing-room I had said nothing to her that 
I might not have said to any other 
woman of the party; but when we 
shook hands I knew we should meet the 
next day—and the next. 

“That’s the way, I take it, that Na- 


ture has arranged the beginning of the 
great, enduring loves; and likewise of 
the little epidermal flurries, And how 
is a man to know where he is going? 

“From the first my feeling for Paul- 
ina Trant seemed to me a grave busi- 
ness; but then the Enemy is given to 
producing that illusion. Many a man— 
I'm talking of the kind with imagina- 
tion—has thought he was seeking a soul 
when all he wanted was a closer view of 
its tenement. And I tried—honestly 
tried—to make myself think I was in 
the latter case. Because, in the first 
place, I didn’t, just then, want a big, 
disturbing influence in my life; and be- 
cause I didn’t want to be a dupe; and 
because Paulina Trant was not, accord- 
ing to hearsay, the kind of woman for 
whom it was worth while to bring up 
the big batteries. 

“But my resistance was only half- 
hearted. What I really felt—all I really 
felt—was the flood of joy that comes 
of heightened emotion. She had given 
me that, and I wanted her to give it to 
me again. That's as near as I’ve ever 
come to analyzing my state in the be- 
ginning. 

“T knew her story, as no doubt you 
know it: the current version, I mean. 
She had been poor and fond of enjoy- 
ment, and she had married that pom- 
pous stick Philip Trant because she 
needed a home, and perhaps also be- 
cause she wanted a little luxury. Queer 
how we sneer at women for wanting the 
thing that gives them half their attrac- 
tion ! 

“People shook their heads over the 
marriage, and divided, prematurely, 
into Philip’s partisans and hers, for no 
one thought it would work; And they 
were almost disappointed when, after 
all, it did. She and her wooden con- 
sort seemed to get on well enough. 
There was a ripple, at one time, over 
her friendship with young Jim Dalham, 
who was always with her during a sum- 
mer-at Newport and an autumn in Italy ; 
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then the talk died out, and she and 
Trant were seen together, as before, on 
terms of apparent good-fellowship. 

“This was the more surprising 
cause, from the first, Paulina had never 
made the least attempt to change her 
tone or subdue her colors. In the gray 
Trant atmosphere she flashed with pris- 
matic fires. She smoked, she talked 
subversively, she did as she liked and 
went where she chose, and danced over 
the Trant prejudices and the Trant 
principles as if they’d been a ballroom 
floor; and all without apparent offense 
to her solemn husband and his cloud of 
cousins. I believe her frankness and 
directness struck them dumb. She 
moved like a kind of primitive Una 
through the virtuous rout, and never 
got a finger mark on her freshness 

“One of the finest things about her 
was the fact that she never, for an in- 
stant, used her situation as a means of 
enhancing her attraction. With a hus- 
band like Trant it would have been so 
easy ! 
the small sides of big things. He 
thought most of life compressible into a 
set of by-laws and the rest unmention- 
able; and with his stiff, frock+coated 
and tall-hatted mind, instinctively dis- 
trustful of intelligences in another 
dress, with his arbitrary classification 
of whatever he didn’t understand into 
‘the kind of thing I don’t approve of,’ 
‘the kind of thing that isn’t done,’ and 
—deepest depth of all—the kind of 
thing I’d rather not discuss,’ he lived in 
bondage to a shadowy moral etiquette 
of which the complex rites and awful 
penalties had cast an abiding gloom 
upon his manner, 

“A woman like his wife couldn’t have 
asked a better foil; yet I'm sure she 
never consciously used his dullness to 
relieve her brilliancy. She may have 
felt that the case spoke for itself. But 
I believe her reserve was rather due to 
a lively sense of justice, and to the rare 
habit—you said she was rare—of look- 


be- 


He was a man who always saw 


ing at facts as they are, without any 
throwing of sentimental limelights. She 
knew Trant could no more help being 
Trant than she could help being her- 
sélfi—and there was an end of it. I’ve 
never known a woman who ‘made up’ 
so little mentally. 

“Perhaps her very reserve, the fierce- 
ness of her implicit rejection of sym- 
pathy, exposed her the more to—well, 
to what happened when we met. She 
said afterward that it was like having 
been shut up for months in the hold of 
a ship, and coming suddenly on deck 
on a day that was all flying blue and 
silver. 

“I won't try to tell you what she was. 
It’s easier to tell you what her friend- 
ship made of me; and I can do that best 
by adopting her metaphor of the ship. 
Haven’t you, sometimes, at the moment 
of starting on a journey, some glorious 
plunge into the unknown, been tripped 
up by the thought: ‘If only one hadn't 
to come back?’ Well, with her one had 
the sense that one would never have to 
come back; that the magic ship would 
always carry one farther. And what an 
air one breathed on it! And, oh, the 
wind, and the islands, and the sunsets! 

“T said just now ‘her friendship,’ and 
I used the word advisedly. Love is 
deeper than friendship, but friendship 
is a good deal wider. The beauty of 
our relation was that it included both 
dimensions. Our thoughts met as natu- 
rally as our eyes: it was almost as if we 
loved each other because we liked each 
other. The quality of a love may be 
tested by the amount of friendship it 
contains, and in our case there was no 
dividing line between loving and liking, 
no disproportion between them, no bar- 
rier against which desire beat in vain 
or from which thought fell back unsatis- 
fied. Ours was a robust passion that 
could give an open-eyed account of it- 
self, and not a_ beautiful madness 
shrinking away from the proof. 

“For the first months friendship suf- 
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ficed us, or rather gave us so much by 
the way that we were in no hurry to 
reach what we knew it was leading to. 
But we were moving there nevertheless, 
and one day we found ourselves on the 
borders, It came about through a sud- 
den decision of Trant’s to start on a 
long tour with his wife. We had never 
foreseen that: he seemed rooted in his 
New York habits and convinced that 
the whole social and financial machinery 
of the metropolis would cease to func- 
tion if he did not keep an eye on it 
through the columns of his morning pa- 
per, and pronounce judgment on it in 
the afternoon at his club. But some- 
thing new had happened to him: he 
caught a cold, which was followed by a 
touch of pleurisy, and instantly he per- 
ceived the intense interest and impor- 
tance which ill-health may add to life. 
He took the fullest advantage of it. A 
discerning doctor recommended travel in 
a warm climate; and suddenly, the 
morning paper, the afternoon club, 
Fifth Avenue, Wall Street, all the com- 
plex phenomena of the metropolis, 
faded into insignificance, and the rest 
of the terrestrial globe, from being a 
mere geographical hypothesis, useful in 
enabling one to determine the latitude 
of New York, acquired reality and mag- 
nitude as a factor in the convalescence 
of Mr. Philip Trant. 


“His wife was absorbed in prepara- 


tions for the journey. To move him 
was like mobilizing an army, and weeks 
before the date set for their departure 
it was almost as if she were already 
gone, 

“This foretaste of separation showed 
us what we were to each other. Yet | 
was letting her go—and there was no 
help for it, no way of preventing it. 
Resistance was as useless as the vain 
struggles in a nightmare. She was 
Trant’s and not mine: part of his lug- 
gage when he traveled as she was part 
of his household furniture when he 
Stayed at home 


“The day she told me that their pas- 
sages were taken—it was on a Novem- 
ber afternoon, in her drawing-room in 
town—lI turned away from her and, go- 
ing to the window, stood looking out at 
the torrent of traffic interminably pour- 
ing down Fifth Avenue. I watched 
the senseless machinery of life revolv- 
ing in the rain and mud, and tried to 
picture myself performing my small 
function in it after she had gone from 
me. 

aid 
claimed. 

“*What can’t be?’ 

“T came back into the room and sat 
down by her. ‘This—this Pee 
hadn’t any words. “Two weeks!’ I 
said. ‘What’s two weeks?’ 

“She answered, vaguely, something 
about their thinking of Spain for the 
spring. 

“*Two weeks—two weeks!’ I re- 
peated. ‘And the months we've lost— 
the days that belonged to us!’ 

“*Yes,’ she said; ‘I’m thankful it’s 
settled.’ 

“Our words seemed irrelevant, hap- 
hazard. It was as if each were answer- 
ing a secret voice, and not what the 
other was saying, 

“Don’t you feel anything at all?’ | 
remember bursting out at her. As | 
asked it the tears were streaming down 
her face. I felt angry with her, and 
was almost glad to note that her lids 
were red and that she didn’t cry be- 
comingly. I can’t express my sensation 
to you except by saying that she seemed 
part of life’s huge league against me 
And suddenly I thought of an after- 
noon we had spent together in the coun- 
try, on a ferny hillside, when we had 
sat under a beech tree, and her hand had 
lain palm upward in the moss, close to 
mine, and I had watched a little black- 
and-red beetle creeping over it. 

“The bell rang, and we heard the 
voice of a visitor and the click of an 
umbrella in the umbrella stand. 


can't be—it can’t be!’ I ex- 
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“She rose to go into the inner draw- 
ing-room, and I caught her suddenly by 
the wrist. ‘You understand,’ I said, 
‘that we can’t go on like this?’ 

“‘T understand,’ she answered, and 
moved away to meet her visitor. As I 
went out I heard her saying in the other 
room: ‘Yes, we're really off on the 
twelfth.’ ” 

CHAPTER IV. 

“IT wrote her a long letter that night, 
and waited two days for a reply. 

“On the third day I had a brief line 
saying that she was going to spend 
Sunday with some friends who had a 
place near Riverdale, and that she 
would arrange to see me while she was 
there, That was all. 

“It was on a Saturday that I received 
the note and I came out here the same 
night. The next morning was rainy, 
and I was in despair, for I had counted 
on her asking me to take her for a drive 
or a long walk. It was hopeless to try 
to say what I had to say to her in the 
drawing-room of a crowded country 
house. And only eleven days were left! 

“T stayed indoors all the morning, 
fearing to go out lest she should tele- 
phone me. But no sign came, and I 
grew more and more restless and anx- 
ious, She was too free and frank for 
coquetry, but her silence and evasive- 
ness made me feel that, for some rea- 
son, she did not wish to hear what she 
knew I meant to say. Could it be that 
she was, after all, more conventional, 
less genuine, than I had thought? I 
went again and again over the whole 
maddening round of conjecture; but the 
only conclusion I could rest in was that, 
if she loved me as I loved her, she 
would be as determined as I was to let 
no obstacle come between us during the 
days that were left. 

“The luncheon hour came and passed, 
and there was no word from her. I had 
ordered my trap to be ready, so that I 
might drive over as soon as she sum- 
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moned me; but the hours dragged on, 
the early twilight came, and I sat here 
in this very chair, or measured up and 
down, up and down, the length of this 
very rug—and still there was no mes- 
sage and no letter. 

“Tt had grown quite dark, and I had 
ordered away, impatiently, the servant 
who came in with the lamps: I couldn't 
bear any definite sign that the day was 
over! And I was standing there on the 
rug, staring at the door, and noticing a 
bad crack in its panel, when I heard the 
sound of wheels on the gravel. A word 
at last, no doubt—-a line to explain. I 
didn’t seem to care much for her rea- 
sons, and I stood where I was and con- 
tinued to stare at the door. And sud- 
denly it opened and she came in. 

“The servant followed her with a 
light, and then went out and closed the 
door. Her face looked pale in the 
lamplight, but her voice was as clear as 
a bell. 

“ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘you see I’ve come.’ 

“T started toward her with hands out- 
stretched. ‘You’ve come—you’ve come!’ 
I stammered. 

“Yes: it was like her to come in that 
way—without dissimulation or explana- 
tion or excuse. It was like her, if she 
gave at all, to give not furtively or in 
haste, but openly, deliberately, without 
stinting the measure or counting the 
cost. But her quietness and serenity 
disconcerted me. She did not look like 
a woman who has yielded impetuously 
to an uncontrollable impulse. There 
was something almost solemn in her 
face. 

“The effect of it stole over me as I 
looked at her, suddenly subduing the 
huge flush of gratified longing. 


“ *You’re here, here, here!’ I kept re- 
peating, like a child singing over a 


happy word. 


“*VYou said,’ she continued, in her 
grave, clear voice, ‘that we couldn’t go 
on as we were 
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“‘Ah, it’s divine 
out my arms to her. 

“She didn’t draw back from them, 
but her faint smile said, ‘Wait,’ and 
lifting her hands she took the pins from 
her hat, and laid the hat on the table. 

“As I saw her dear head bare in the 
lamplight, with the thick hair. waving 
away from the parting, I forgot every- 
thing but the bliss and wonder of her 
being here—here, in my house, on my 
hearth—that fourth rose from the cor- 
ner of the rug is the exact spot where 
she was standing. 

“I drew her to the fire, and made her 
sit down in the chair you’re in, and 
knelt down by her, and hid my face on 
her knees. She put her hand on my 
head, and I was happy to the depths of 
my soul, 

gk 


of you!’ I held 


forgot——’ she exclaimed 
suddenly. I lifted my head and 
eyes met. Hers were smiling. 
“She reached out her hand, opened 
the little bag she had tossed down with 
her hat, and drew a small object from 
it. ‘I left my trunk at the 
Here’s the check. 
it?’ she asked. 
“Her trunk—she wanted me to send 
for her trunk! Oh, yes—I see your 
smile, your ‘lucky man!’ Only, you see, 
I didn’t love her in that way. I knew 
she couldn’t come to my house without 
running a big risk of discovery, and my 
tenderness for her, my impulse to shield 
her, was stronger. even then, than van- 
ity or desire. Judged from the point of 
view of those emotions I fell terribly 
short of my part. I hadn’t any of the 
proper feelings. Such an act of roman- 
tic folly was so unlike her that it almost 
irritated me, and I found myself des- 
perately wondering how I could get her 
to reconsider her plan without—well, 
without seeming to want her to. 


our 


station. 
Can you send for 


“It’s not the way a novel hero feels; 
it’s probably not the way a man in real 
life ought to have felt. But it’s the 
way I felt—and she saw it 


“She put her hands on my shoulders 
and looked at me with deep, deep eyes. 
‘Then you didn’t expect me to stay?’ 
she asked. , 

“T caught her hands and pressed them 
to me, stammering out that I hadn't 
dared to dream. 

‘You thought I’d come—just for 
an hour?’ 

““How could 1 dare think more? I 
adore you, you know, for what you've 
done! But it would be known if you 
—if you stayed on. My servants— 
everybody about here knows you. I’ve 
no right to expose you to the risk.’ She 
made no answer, and I went on ten- 
derly: ‘Give me, if you will, the next 
few hours: there’s a train that will get 
you to town by midnight. And then 
we'll something—in town— 
where it’s safer for you—more easily 
managed, It’s beautiful, it’s heavenly 
of you to have come; but I love you 
too much—lI must take care of you and 
think for you-——’ 


arrange 


“T don’t suppose it ever took me so 
long to say so few words, and though 
they were profotindly sincere they 
sounded unutterably shallow, irrelevant 
and grotesque. She made no effort to 
help me out, but sat silent, listening, 
with her meditative smile. ‘It’s my 
duty, dearest, as a man,’ I rambled on. 
‘The more I love you the more I’m 
bound———’ 

“*Yes; but you don’t understand,’ she 
interrupted. 

“She rose as she spoke, and I got up 
also, and we stood and looked at each 
other. 

““T haven’t come for a night; if you 
want me, I’ve come for always,’ she 
said. 

“Here again, if I give you an honest 
account of my feelings I shall write my- 
self down as the poor-spirited creature 
I suppose I am. There wasn’t, I swear, 
at the moment, a grain of selfishness, of 
personal reluctance, in my feeling. I 
worshiped every hair on her head— 
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when we were together 1 was happy, 


when I was away from her something 
was gone from every good thing; but 
I had always looked on our love for 
each other, our possible relation to each 
other, as such situations are looked on 
in what is called society. I had sup- 
posed her, for all her freedom and orig- 
inality, to be just as tacitly subservient 
to that view as I was: ready to take 
what she wanted on the terms on which 
society concedes such taking, and to pay 
for it by the usual restrictions, conceal- 
ments and hypocrisies. In short, I sup- 
posed that she would ‘play the game’— 
look out for her own safety, and expect 
me to look out for it. It sounds cheap 
enough, put that way—but it’s the rule 
we live under, all of us. And the amaze- 
ment of finding her suddenly outside of 
it, oblivious of it, unconscious of it, left 
me, for an awful minute, stammering 
at her like a graceless dolt. Perhaps it 
wasn’t even a minute; but in it she had 
gone the whole round of my thoughts. 

“It’s raining,’ she said, very low. ‘I 
suppose you can telephone for a trap?’ 

“There was no irony or resentment 
in her voice. She walked slowly across 
the room and paused before the Brang- 
wyn etching over there. ‘That’s a good 
impression. Will you telephone, please ?" 
she repeated. 

“T found my voice again, and with it 
the power of movement. I followed her 
and dropped at her feet. ‘You can’t 
go like this!’ I cried. 

“She looked down on me _ from 
heights and heights. ‘I can’t stay like 
this,’ she answered. 

“T stood up and we faced each other 
like antagonists. ‘You don’t know,’ 1 
accused her passionately, ‘in the least 
what you’re asking me to ask of you!’ 

as ‘Yes, I do: 
breathed. 

“ “And it’s got to be that or nothing?’ 

“‘Oh, on both sides,’ she reminded 
me, 


everything, she 


“*Not on boil 
That’s why— 

“*Why you won't?’ 

“*Why I cannot—may not!’ 

“Why you'll take a night and not a 
life?’ 

“The taunt, for a woman usually so 
sure of her aim, fell so short of the 
mark that its only effect was to increase 
my conviction of her helplessness. The 
very intensity of my longing for her 
made me tremble where she was fear- 
less. I had to protect her first, and 
think of my own attitude afterward. 

“She was too discerning not to see 
this, too. Her face softened, grew in- 
expressibly appealing, and she dropped 
again into that chair you’re in, leaned 
forward, and looked up with her grave 
smile, 

“*You think I’m beside myself—rav- 
ing? You're not thinking of yourself, 
I know. I’m not: I never was saner. 
Since I’ve known you I’ve often thought 
this might happen. This thing between 
us isn’t an ordinary thing. If it had 
been we shouldn’t, all these months, 
have drifted. We should have wanted 
to skip to the last page—and then throw 
down the book. We shouldn’t have 
felt we could trust the future as we did. 
We were in no hurry because we knew 
we shouldn’t get tired; and when two 
people feel that about each other they 
must live together—or part. I don’t see 
what else they can do. A little trip 
along the coast won’t answer, It’s the 
high seas—or else being tied up to 
Lethe wharf. And I’m for the high 
seas, my dear!’ 

“Think of sitting here—here, in this 
room, in this chair—and listening to 
that, and seeing the light on her hair, 
and hearing the sound of her voice! I 
don’t suppose there ever was a scene 
just like it. 

“She was astounding—inexhaustible ; 
through all my anguish of resistance I 
found a kind of fierce joy in following 
her. It was lucidity at white heat: the 


It’s not fair. 
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last sublimation of passion. She might 
have been an angel arguing a point in 
the empyrean if she hadn’t been, so 
completely, a woman pleading for her 
life. 

“Her life: that was the thing at 
stake! She couldn’t do with less of it 
than she was capable of ; and a woman’s 
life is inextricably part of the man’s 
she cares for. 

“That was why, she argued, she 
couldn’t accept the usual solution: 
couldn’t enter into the only relation that 
society tolerates between people situated 
like ourselves Yes; she knew all the 
arguments on that side: didn’t I sup- 
pose she’d been over them and over 
them? She knew—for hadn’t she 
often said it of others?—what is said 
of the woman who, by throwing in her 
lot with her lover’s, binds him to a life- 
long duty which has the irksomeness 
without the dignity of marriage. Oh, 
she could talk on that side with the best 
of them: only she asked me to consider 
the other—the side of the man and 
woman who love each other deeply and 
completely enough to want their lives 
enlarged, and not diminished, by their 
love. What, in such a case—she rea- 
soned—must be the inevitable effect of 
concealing, denying, disowning, the cen- 
tral fact, the motive power of one’s ex- 
istence?) She asked me to picture the 
course of such a love: first working as 
a fever in the blood, distorting and de- 
flecting everything, making all other in- 
terests insipid, all other duties irksome, 
and then, as the acknowledged claims of 
life regained their hold, gradually dyin 
yr starved passion!—for wat 
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of the wholesome necessary food o 


common living and doing, yet leaving 
life impoverished by the loss of all it 
might have been. 

“I'm not talking, dear’-—I see her 
now, leaning toward me with shining 
eyes—‘I’m not talking of the people 
who haven’t enough to fill their days, 
and to whom a little mystery, a little 
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maneuvering, gives an illusion of im- 
portance that they can’t afford to miss; 
I’m talking of you and me, with all our 
tastes and curiosities and activities ; and 
I ask you what our love would become 
if we had to keep it apart from our lives, 
like a pretty, useless animal that we 
went to peep at and feed with sweet- 
meats through its cage?’ 

“T won’t, my dear fellow, go into the 
other side of our strange duel: the ar- 
guments I used were those that most 
men in my situation would have felt 
bound to use, and that most women in 
Paulina’s accept instinctively, without 
even formulating them. The exception- 
alness, the significance, of the case lay 
wholly in the fact that she had formu- 
lated them all and then rejected them. 

“There was one point I didn’t, of 
course, touch on; and that was the 
popular conviction—which I confess I 
shared—that when a man and a woman 
agree to defy the world together the 
man really sacrifices much more than 
the woman. I was not even conscious 
of thinking of this at the time, though 
it may have lurked somewhere in the 
shadow of my scruples for her; but she 
dragged it out into the daylight and held 
me face to face with it. 

“*Remember, I’m not attempting to 
lay down any general rule,’ she insisted ; 
‘I’m not theorizing about Man and 
Woman, I’m talking about you and 
me. How do I know what’s best for 
the woman in the next house? Very 
likely she’ll bolt when it would have 
been better for her to stay at home. 
And it’s the same with the man: he'll 
probably do the wrong thing. It’s gen- 
erally the weak heads that commit fol- 
lies, when it’s the strong ones that 
ought to; and my point is that you and 
I are both strong enough to behave like 
fools if we want to. 

“*Take your own case first—because, 
in spite of the sentimentalists, it’s the 
man who stands to lose most. You'll 
have to give up the Iron Works: which 
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you don’t much care about—because it 
won't be particularly agreeable for us 
to live in New York: which you don’t 
care much about either. But you won’t 
be sacrificing what is called “a career.” 
You made up your mind long ago that 
your best chance of self-development, 
and consequently of general usefulness, 
lay in thinking rather than doing; and, 
when we first met, you were already 
planning to sell out your business, and 
travel and write. Well! Those ambi- 
tions are of a kind that won’t be harmed 
by your dropping out of your social 
setting. On the contrary, such work as 
you want to do ought to gain by it, be- 
cause you'll be brought nearer to life- 
as-it-is, in contrast to life-as-a-visiting- 
list.’ 

“She threw back her head with a sud- 
den laugh. ‘And the joy of not having 
any more visits to make! I wonder if 
you've ever thought of that? Just at 


first, I mean; for society’s getting so de- 
plorably lax that, little by little, it will 


edge up to us—you'll see! I don’t want 
to idealize the situation, dearest, and I 
won't conceal from you that in time we 
shall be called on. But, oh, the fun we 
shall have had in the interval! And 
then, for the first time we shall be able 
to dictate our own terms; one of which 
will be that no bores need apply. Think 
of being cured of all one’s chronic 
bores! We shall feel as jolly as people 
do after a successful operation.’ 

“T don’t know why this nonsense 
sticks in my mind when some of the 
graver things we said are less distinct. 
Perhaps it’s because of a certain iri- 
descent quality of feeling that made her 
gayety seem like sunshine through a 
shower. 

“*You ask me to think of myself?’ 
she went on. ‘But the beauty of our be- 
ing together will be that, for the first 
time, I shall dare to! Now I have to 
think of all the tedious trifles I can 
pack the days with, because I’m afraid 
—I’m afraid—to hear thg voice of the 


teal me, down below, in the windowless, 
underground hole where I keep her. 

“*Remember again, please, it’s not 
Woman, it’s Paulina Trant, I’m talking 
of. The woman in the next house miay 
have all sorts of reasons—honest rea- 
sons—for staying there. There may be 
some one there who needs her badly: 
for whom the light would go out if she 
went. Whereas to Philip I’ve been sim- 
ply—well, what New York was before 
he decided to travel: the most important 
thing in life till he made up his mind 
to leave it, and now merely the starting 
place of several lines of steamers. Oh, 
I didn’t have to love you to know that! 
I only had to live with him. If he lost 
his eyeglasses he’d think it was the 
fault of the eyeglasses; he’d really feel 
that the eyeglasses had been careless, 
And he’d be convinced that no others 
would suit him quite as well. But at 
the optician’s he’d probably be told that 
he needed something a little different, 
and after that he’d feel that the old eye- 
glasses had never suited him at all, and 
that that was their fault too.’ 

“At one moment—but I don’t recall 
when—I remember she stood up with 
one of her quick movements, and came 
toward me, holding out her arms. ‘Oh, 
my dear, I’m pleading for my life; do 
you suppose J shall ever want for ar- 
guiments ?’ she cried. 

“After that, for a bit, nothing much 
remains with me except a sense of dark- 
ness and of conflict. The one spot of 
daylight in my whirling brain was the 
conviction that I couldn’t—whatever 
happened—profit by the sudden impulse 
she had acted on, and allow her to take, 
in a moment of passion, a decision that 
was to shape her whole life. I couldn't 
so much as lift my little finger to keep 
her with me then, unless I were pre- 
pared to accept for her as well as for 
myself the full consequences of the fu- 
ture she had planned for us. 

“Well—there’s the point: I wasn’t. 
I felt in her—poor, fatuous idiot that I 
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was!—that lack of objective imagina- 
tion which had always seemed to me to 
account, at least in part, for many of 
the so-called heroic qualities in women. 
When their feelings are involved they 
simply can’t look ahead. Her unfalter- 
ing logic notwithstanding, I felt this 
about Paulina as I listened. She had a 
specious air of knowing where she was 
going, but she didn’t. She seemed the 
genius of logic and understanding, but 
the demon of illusion spoke through her 
lips. 

“I said just now that I hadn’t, at the 
outset, given my own side of the case 
a thought. It would have been truer to 
say that I hadn’t given it a separate 
thought. But I couldn’t think of her 
without seeing myself as a factor—the 
chief factor—in her problem, and with- 
out recognizing that whatever the ex- 
periment made of me, that it must fa- 
tally, in the end, make of hér. If I 
couldn’t carry the thing through, she 
must break down with me: we should 
have to throw our separate selves into 
the melting pot of this mad adventure, 
and be ‘one’ in a terrible, indissoluble 
completeness of which marriage is only 
an imperfect counterpart 

“There could be no better proof of 
her extraordinary power over me, and 
of the way she had managed to clear 
the air of sentimental illusion, than the 
fact that I presently found myself put- 
ting this before her with a merciless 
precision of touch. 

““Tf we love each other enough to 
do a thing like this, we must love each 
other enough to see just what it is 
we're going to do.’ 

“So I invited her to the dissecting 
table, and I see ‘now the fearless eye 
with which she approached the cadaver. 
‘For that’s what it is, you know,’ she 
flashed out at me, at the end of my 
long demonstration. ‘It’s a dead body, 
like all the instances and examples and 
hypothetical cases that ever were! What 
do you expect to learn from that? The 


first great anatomist was the man who 
stuck his knife in a heart that was beat- 
ing; and the only way to find out what 
doing a thing will be like is to do it!’ 

“She looked away from me suddenly, 
as if she were fixing her eyes on some 
vision on the outer rim of conscious- 
ness. ‘No: there’s one other way,’ she 
exclaimed; ‘and that is, mot to do it! 
To abstain and refrain; and then see 
what we become, or what we don’t be- 
come, in the long run, and to draw our 
inferences. That’s the game that al- 
most everybody about us is playing, I 
suppose; there’s hardly one of the dull 
people one meets at dinner who hasn’t 
had, just once, the chance of a berth on 
a ship that was off for the Happy Isles, 
and hasn’t refused it for fear of stick- 
ing on a sand bank! 

“I’m doing my best, you know,’ she 
continued, ‘to see the sequel as you see 
it, as you believe it’s your duty to me 
to see it. I know the instances you’re 
thinking of: the listless couples wear- 
ing out their lives in shabby watering 
places, and hanging on the favor of 
hotel acquaintances ; or the proud, quar- 
reling wretches shut up alone in a fine 
house because they’re too good for the 
only society they can get, and trying to 
cheat their boredom by squabbling with 
their tradesmen and spying on their 
servants. No doubt there are such 
cases; but I don’t recognize either of us 
in those dismal figures. Why, to do it 
would be to admit that our life, yours 
and mine, is in the people about us and 
not in ourselves; that we’re parasites 
and not self-sustaining creatures; and 
that the lives we’re leading now are so 
brilliant, full and satisfying that what 
we should have to give up would sur- 
pass even the blessedness of being to- 
gether !’ 

“At that stage, I confess, the solid 
ground of my resistance began to give 
way under me. It was not that my con- 
victions were shaken, but that she had 
swept me into a world whose laws were 
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different, where one could reach out in 
directions that the slave of gravity 
hasn’t pictured. But at the same time 
my opposition hardened from reason 
into instinct. I knew it was her voice, 
and not her logic, that was unsettling 
me. I knew that if she’d written out 
her thesis and sent it me by post I 
should have made short work of it; and 
again the part of me which I called by 
all the finest names: my chivalry, my 
unselfishness, my superior masculine ex- 
perience, cried out with one voice: 
“You can’t let 2 woman use her graces 
to her own undoing—you can’t, for her 
own sake, let her eyes convince you 
when her reasons don’t!’ 

“And then, abruptly, and for the first 
time, a doubt entered me: a doubt of 
her perfect moral honesty. I don’t 


know how else to describe my feeling 
that she wasn’t playing fair, that in 
coming to my house, in throwing her- 


self at my head—TI called things by 
their names—she had perhaps not so 
much obeyed an irresistible impulse as 
deeply, deliberately reckoned on the 
dissolvent effect of her generosity, her 
rashness and her beauty. 

“From the moment that this mean 
doubt raised its head in me I was once 
more the creature of all the conven- 
tional scruples: I was repeating, before 
the looking-glass of my self-conscious- 
ness, all the stereotyped gestures of the 
‘man of honor.’ Oh, the sorry figure 
I must have cut! You'll understand my 
dropping the curtain on it as quickly 
as I can. 

“Yet I remember, as I made my 
point, being struck by its impressive- 
ness. I was suffering and enjoying my 
own suffering. I told her that, what- 
ever step we decided to take, I owed it 
to her to insist on its being taken so- 
berly, deliberately 

“*No: it’s “advisedly,” isn’t it? Oh, 
I was thinking of the marriage service,’ 
she interposed with a faint laugh. 

“That if I accepted, there, on the 


spot, her headlong, beautiful gift of 
herself, I should feel I had taken an un- 
fair advantage of her, an advantage 
which she would be justified in re- 
proaching me with afterward; that I 
was not afraid to tell her this because 
she was intelligent enough to know that 
my scruples were the surest proof of 
the quality of my love; that I refused 
to owe my happiness to an unconsidered 
impulse; that we must see each other 
again, in her own house, in less agitat- 
ing circumstances, when she had had 
time to reflect on my words, to study 
her heart and look into the future. 

“The factitious exhilaration produced 
by uttering these beautiful sentiments 
did not last very long, as you may 
imagine. It fell, little by little, under 
her quiet gaze, a gaze in which there 
was neither contempt nor irony nor 
wounded pride, but only a tender wist- 
fulness of interrogation; and I think 
the acutest point in my suffering was 
reached when she said, as I ended: 
‘Oh, yes, of course I understand.’ 

“Tf only you hadn’t come to me 
here!’ I blurted out in the torture of 
my soul. 

“She was on the threshold when I 
said it, and she turned and laid her 
hand gently on mine. ‘There was no 
other way,’ she said; and at the moment 
it seemed to me like some hackneyed 
phrase in a novel that she had used 
without any sense of its meaning. 

“T don’t remember what I answered 
or what more we either of us said. At 
the end a desperate longing to take her 
in my arms and keep her with me swept 
aside everything else, and I went up to 
her, pleading, stammering,’ urging I 
don’t know what. But she held me 
back with a quiet look, and went. I 
had ordered the carriage, as she asked 
me to; and my last definite recollection 
is of watching her drive off in the rain. 

“I had her promise that she would 
see me, two days later, at her house in 
town, and that we should then have 
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what I called ‘a decisive talk;’ but I 
don’t think that even at the moment [| 
was the dupe of my phrase. I knew, 
and she knew, that the end had come.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“It was about that time,” Merrick 
went on after a long pause, “that I defi- 
nitely decided not to sell the Works, 
but to stick to my job and conform my 
life to it. 

“IT can’t describe to you the rage of 
conformity that possessed me. Poetry, 
ideas—all the picture-making processes 
stopped. A kind of dull self-discipline 
seemed to me the only exercise worthy 
of a reflecting mind. I had to justify 
my great refusal, and I tried to do it by 
plunging myself up to the eyes into the 
very conditions I had been instinctively 
struggling to get away from. The only 
possible consolation would have been to 
find in a life of business routine and 
social submission such moral compensa- 
tions as may reward the citizen if they 
fail the man; but to attain to these I 
should have had to accept the old delu- 
sion that the social and the individual 
man are two. Now, on the contrary, | 
found soon enough that I couldn’t get 
one part of my machinery to work ef- 
fectively while another wanted feeding: 
and that in rejecting what had seemed 
to me a negation of action, I had made 
all my action negative. 

“The best solution, of course, would 
have been to fall in love with another 
woman; but it was long before I could 
bring myself to wish that this might 
happen to me. Then, at length, I sud- 
denly and violently desired it; and as 
such impulses are seldom without some 
kind of imperfect issue I contrived, a 
year or two later, to work myself up 
into the wished-for state. She was a 
woman in society, and with all the awe 
of that institution that Paulina lacked. 
Our relation was consequently one of 
those unavowed affairs in which trivial- 


ity is the only alternative to tragedy. 
Luckily we had, on both sides, risked 
only as much as prudent people stake 
in a drawing-room game; and when the 
match was over I take it that we came 
out fairly even. 

“My gain, at all events, was of an 
unexpected kind. The adventure had 
served only to make me understand 
Paulina’s abhorrence of such experi- 
ments, and at every turn of the slight 
intrigue I had felt how exasperating 
and belittling such a relation was bound 
to be between two people who, had they 
been free, would have mated openly. 
And so from a brief phase of imperfect 
forgetting I was driven back to a deeper 
and more understanding remembrance. 

“This second incarnation of Paulina 
was one of the strangest episodes of 
the whole strange experience. Things 
she had said during our extraordinary 
talk, things I had hardly heard at the 
time, came back to me with singular 
vividness and a fuller meaning. I hadn’t 
any longer the cold consolation of be- 
lieving in my own perspicacity: I saw 
that her insight had been deeper and 
keener than mine. 

“I remember, in particular, starting 
up in bed one sleepless night as there 
flashed into my head the meaning of her 
last words: ‘There was no other way; 
the phrase I had half smiled at at the 
time, as a parrotlike echo of the novel 
heroine’s stock farewell. I had never, 
up to that moment, wholly understood 
why Paulina had come to my house that 
night. I had never been able to make 
that particular act—which could hardly, 
in the light of her subsequent conduct, 
be dismissed as a blind surge of passion 
—square with my conception of her 
character. She was at once the most 
spontaneous and the steadiest-minded 
woman I had ever known, and the last 
to wish to owe any advantage to sur- 
prise, to unpreparedness, to any play on 
the spring of sex. The better I came, 
retrospectively, to know her, the more 
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sure I was of this, and the less intelli- 
gible her act appeared. And then, sud- 
denly, after a night of hungry, restless 
thinking, the flash of enlightenment 
came, She had come to my house, had 
brought her trunk with her, had thrown 
herself at my head with all possible vio- 
lence and publicity, in order give me a 
pretext, a loophole, an honorable ex- 
cuse, for doing and saying—why, pre- 
cisely what I had said and done! 

“As the idea came to me it was as if 
some ironic hand had touched an elec- 
tric button, and all my fatuous plirases 
had leaped out on me in fire. 

“Of course she had known all along 
just the kind of thing I should say if I 
didn’t at once open my arms to her; and 
to save my pride, my dignity, my con- 
ception of the figure I was cutting in 
her eyes, she had recklessly and mag- 
nificently provided me with the decent- 
est pretext a man could have for doing 
a pusillanimous thing. 

“With that discovery the whole case 
took a different aspect. It hurt less to 
think of Paulina—and yet it hurt more. 
The tinge of bitterness, of doubt, in my 
thoughts of her had had a tonic quality. 
It was harder to go on persuading my- 
self that I had done right as, bit by bit, 
my theories crumbled under the test of 
time. Yet, after all, as she herself had 
said, one could judge of results only in 
the long run. 

“The Trants stayed away for two 
years; and about a year after they got 
back, you may remember, Trant was 
killed in a railway accident. You know 
Fate’s way of untying a knot after 
everybody has given up tugging at it! 

““Well—there I was, completely justi- 
fied: all my weaknesses turned into 
merits! I had ‘saved’ a weak woman 
from herself, I had kept her to the path 
of duty, I had spared her the humilia- 
tion of scandal and the misery of self- 
reproach; and now I had only to put 
out my hand and take my reward. 

“I had avoided Paulina since her re- 
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turn, and she had made no effort to see 
me. But after Trant’s death I wrote 
her a few lines, to which she sent a 
friendly answer; and when a decent in- 
terval had elapsed, and I asked if I 
might call on her, she answered at once 
that she would see me. 

“IT went to her house with the fixed 
intention of asking her to marry me— 
and I left it without having done so. 
Why? I don’t know that I can tell you. 
Perhaps you would have had to sit there 
opposite her, knowing what I did and 
feeling as I did, to understand why. 
She was kind, she was compassionate— 
I could see she didn’t want to make it 
hard for me. Perhaps she even wanted 
to make it easy. But there, between 
us, was the memory of the gesture I 
hadn’t made, forever parodying the one 
I was attempting! There wasn’t a word 
I could think of that hadn’t an echo in 
it of words of hers I had been deaf to; 
there wasn’t an appeal I could make 
that didn’t mock the appeal I had re- 
jected. I sat there and talked of her 
husband’s death, of her plans, of my 
sympathy; and I knew she understood; 
and knowing that, in a way, made it 
harder. The door bell rang and the 
footman came in to ask if she would 
receive other visitors. She looked at 
me a moment and said ‘Yes,’ and I got 
up and shook hands and went away. 

“A few days later she sailed for 
Europe, and the next time we met she 
had married Reardon.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was long past midnight, and the 
terrier’s hints became imperious, 

Merrick rose from his chair, pushed 
back a fallen log and put up the fender. 
He walked across the room and stared 
a moment at the Brangwyn etching be- 
fore which Paulina Trant had paused 
at a memorable turn of their talk, Then 
he came back and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 
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“She summed it all up, you know, same houses, we talk about the same 
when she said that one way of finding people, we play bride together, and I 
out whether a risk is worth taking is Jend her books. And sometimes Rear- 
not to take it, and then to see what one don slaps me on the back and says: 
becomes in the long run, and draw one’s ‘Come in and dine wiih us, old man! 
wiferences. The long run—well, we've What you want is to be cheered up!’ 
run it, she and I. I know what I’ve be- And I go and dine with them, and he 
come, but that’s nothing to the misery tells me how jolly comfortable she 
ot knowing what she’s become. She makes him, and what an ass I am not 
had to have some kind of life, and she to marry; and she presses on me a 
married Reardon. Reardon’s a very second helping of poulet Maryland, 
good fellow in his way; but the worst and I smoke one of Reardon’s cigars, 
of it is that it’s not her way. and at half past ten I get into my 

“No: The worst of it is that now she overcoat, and walk back alone to my 
and I meet as friends. We dine at the rooms.” 


aN) 


CursE on all laws but those which love has made! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies —Alexander Pope. 


en. 


To cheat a man is nothing; but the woman must have fine parts indeed who 
cheats a woman.—John Gay. 
@A. 
ARGUMENTS are extremely vulgar, for everybody in good society holds ex- 
actly the same opinions.—Oscar Wilde. 


QA. 


[ pon’t know what the devil a woman lives for after thirty. She is only in 
other folks’ way.—Fanny Burney. 
@A. 


Anp all the young ladies said that to be sure a love match was the only 
thing for happiness, where the parties could anyway afford it—Maria Edgeworth. 


@A. 

“WHAT signifies asking them girls?” cried Captain Mirvan. “Do you think 
they know their own minds yet? Ask ’em after anything that’s called diversion, and 
you're sure they'll say it’s vastly fine. They are a set of parrots and speak by 
rote, for they all say the same thing; but ask them how they like making pu-ldings 
and pies, and I’ll warrant you'll pose em. As to them operas, I desire | may hear 
no more of their liking such nonsense; and for you, Moll’”—to his daughter— 
“I charge you, as you value my favor, that you'll never again be so impertinent 
as to have a taste of your own before my face. There are fools enough: im the 
world without your adding to their number. I'll have no daughter of mine affect 
them sort of megrims. It is a shame they a’n’t put down: and if I’d my will, 
there’s not a magistrate in this town but should be knocked on the head for 
suffering them. If you've a mind to praise anything, why you may praise a play, 
and welcome, for I like it myself.”"—Fanny Burney. 
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FROM ETOUING GY A LOCWENSTEIN 


MR. REGINALD 
DEACOCK'S DAY 


F there was one thing that he hated 
more than another it was the way 
she had of waking him in the morn- 

ing. She did it on purpose, of course. 
It was her way of establishing her 
grievance for the day, and he was not 
going to let her know how successful it 
was. But really, really, to wake a sen- 
sitive person like that was positively 
dangerous! It took him hours to get 
over it—simply hours. She came into 
the room buttoned up in an overall, 
with a handkerchief over her head— 
thereby proving that she had been up 
herself and slaving since dawn—and 
called in a low, warning voice: 

“Reginald!” 

“Eh! “What! 
the matter?’ 

“It’s time to get up; it’s half-past 
eight.” And out she went, shutting the 
door quietly after her, to gloat over 
her triumph, he supposed. 

He rolled over in the big bed, his 
heart still beating in quick, dull throbs, 
and with every throb he felt his energy 
escaping him, his—his inspiration for 


What’s that? What's 
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the day stifling under those thudding 
blows. It seemed that she took a mali- 
cious delight in making life more diffi- 
cult for him than—Heaven knows—it 
was, by denying him his rights as an 
artist, by trying to drag him down to 
her level. What was the matter with 
her? What the hell did she want? 
Hadn’t he three times as many pupils 
now as when they were first married, 
earned three times as much, paid for 
every stick and stone that they pos- 
sessed, and now had begun to shell out 
for Adrian’s kindergarten? And had 
he ever reproached her for not having 
a penny to her name? Never a word— 
never a sign! The truth was that once 
you married a woman she became in- 
satiable, and the truth was that nothing 
was more fatal for an artist than mar- 
riage, at any rate until he was well over 
forty. 

Why had he married her? He asked 
himself this question on an average 
about three times a day, but he never 
could answer it satisfactorily. She had 
caught him at a weak moment when the 
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first plunge into reality had bewildered 
and overwhelmed him for a time. Look- 
ing back, he saw a pathetic, youthful 
creature, half child, half wild, untamed 
bird, totally incompetent to cope with 
bills and creditors and all the sordid 
details of existence. Well—she had 
done her best to clip his wings, if that 
was any satisfaction for her, and she 
could congratulate herself on the suc- 
cess of this early morning trick. One 
ought to wake exquisitely, reluctantly, 
he thought, slipping down in the warm 
bed. He began to imagine a series of 
enchanting scenes which ended*with his 
latest, most charming pupil putting her 
bare, scented arms around his neck, and 
covering him with her long, perfumed 
hair. “Awake, my love!” 

As was his daily habit, while the bath 
water ran, Reginald Peacock tried his 
voice. 

“When her mother tends her before the laugh- 
ing mirror, 


Looping up her laces, tying up her hair,” 


he sang, softly at first, listening to the 
quality, nursing his voice until he came 
to the third line: 


“Often she thinks, 
wedded. P 


were this wild thing 
and upon the word “wedded” he burst 
into such a shout of triumph that the 
tooth glass on the bathroom shelf 
trembled and even the bath tap seemed 
to gush stormy applause. 

Well, there was nothing wrong with 
his voice, he thought, leaping into the 
bath and soaping his soft, pink body all 
over with a loofah shaped like a fish. 
He could fill Covent Garden with it! 
“Wedded,” he shouted again, seizing the 
towel with a magnificent operatic ges- 
ture, and went on singing while he 
rubbed as though he had been Lohen- 
grin tipped out by an unwary Swan and 
drying, himself in the greatest haste be- 
fore that tiresome Elsa came along— 
along. 


Back in the bedroom, he pulled the 
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blind up with a jerk, and standing upon 
the pale square of sunlight that lay upon 
the carpet like a sheet of cream blotting 
paper, he began to do his exercises— 
deep breathing, bending forward and 
back, squatting like a frog and shooting 
out his legs—for if there was one thing 
he had a horror of it was of getting fat, 
and men in his profession had a dread- 
ful tendency that way. However, there 
was no sign of it at present. He was, 
he decided, just right, just in good pro- 
portion. In fact, he could not help a 
thrill of satisfaction when he saw him- 
self in the glass, dressed in a morning 
coat, dark gray trousers, gray socks and 
a black tie with a silver thread in it. 
Not that he was vain—he couldn't 
stand vain men—no; the sight of him- 
self gave him a thrill of purely artistic 
satisfaction. “Voila tout!’ said he, 
passing his hand over his sleek hair. 

That little, easy French phrase blown 
so lightly from his lips, like a whiff of 
smoke, reminded him that some one had 
asked him again, the evening before, if 
he was English. People seemed to find 
it impossible to believe that he hadn’t 
some Southern blood. True, there was 
an emotional quality in his singing that 
had nothing of the John Bull in it 

The door handle rattled and turned 
round and round. Adrian’s head 
popped through. 

“Please, father, mother savs break- 
fast is quite ready, please.” 

“Very well,” said Reginald. Then, 
just as Adrian disappeared: “Adrian!” 

“Yes, father.” 

“You haven’t said ‘good morning.’ 

A few months ago Reginald had spent 
a week-end in a very aristocratic fam- 
ily, where the father received his little 
sons in the morning and shook hands 
with them. Reginald thought the prac- 
tice charming, and introduced it imme- 
diately, but Adrian felt dreadfully silly 
at having to shake hands with his own 
father every morning. And why did 
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his father always sort of sing to him in- 
stead of talk? 

In excellent temper, Reginald walked 
into the dining room and sat down be- 
fore a pile of letters, a copy of the Times, 
and a little covered dish. He glanced 
at the letters and then at his breakfast. 
There were two thin slices of bacon and 
one egg. 

“Don’t you 
asked. 

“No, I prefer a cold baked apple. I 
don’t feel the need of every 
morning.” 

Now, did she mean that there was 
no need for him to have bacon every 
morning, either, and that she grudged 
having to cook it for him? 

“If you don’t want to cook the break- 
fast,” said he, “why don't you keep a 
servant? You know we can afford one, 
and you know how I loathe to sce my 
wife doing the work. Simply because 
all the women we have had in the past 
have been failures, and utterly upset my 
régime, and made it almost impossible 
for me to have any pupils here, you’ve 
given up trying to find a decent woman. 
It’s not impossible to train a servant, is 
it? I mean, it doesn’t require genius?” 

“But I prefer to do the work myself; 
it makes life so much more peaceful. 
Run along, Adrian, darling, and get 
ready for school.” 

“Oh, no, that’s not it! 
pretended to smile. 


want any bacon?” he 


bacon 


” 
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“You do the work 
yourself, because, for some extraordi- 
nary reason, you love to humiliate me. 
Objectively, you may not know that, 
but, subjectively, it’s the case.” This 
last remark so delighted him that he cut 
open an envelope as gracefully as if he 
had been on the stage 

Dear Mr. Peacock: I feel I cannot go to 
sleep until I have thanked you again for the 
wonderful joy your singing gave me this eve- 
ning. Quite unforgetable You make me 
wonder, as I have not wondered since I was 
a girl, if this is all. I mean, if this ordinary 
world is all. If there is not, perhaps, for 
those of us who understand, divine beauty 


and richness awaiting us if we only have the 
courage to see it. And to make it ours. The 
house is so quiet. I wish you were here now 
that I might thank you in person. You are 
doing a great thing. You are teaching the 
world to escape from life! 

Yours most sincerely, ZENONE FELL. 

P. S. I am in every afternoon this week. 


The letter was scrawled in violet ink 
on thick, handmade paper. Vanity, 
that bright bird, lifted its wings again, 
lifted them until he felt his breast would 
break. 

“Oh, well, don’t let us quarrel,” said 
he, and actually flung out a hand to his 
wile. 

But she was not great enough to 
respond 

“T must hurry and take Adrian to 
school,” said she. “Your room is quite 
ready for you.” 

Very well—let there be 
open war between them! But he was 
hanged if he’d be the first to make it 
up again! 


1 
well—very 


He walked up and down his room, 
and was not calm again until he heard 


the outer door close upon Adrian and 


his wife. Of course, if this went on, 


he would have to make some other ar- 
rangeinent. That was obvious. Tied 
and bound like this, how could he help 
the world to escape from life? He 
opened the piano and looked up his 
pupils for the morning. Miss Betty 
Brittle, the Countess Wilkowska and 
Miss Marian Morrow. They 
charming, all three. 


were 


Punctually at half-past ten the door 
bell rang. He went to the door. Miss 
Betty Brittle was there, dressed in 
white, with her music in a blue silk case 

“[’m afraid I’m early,” she said, 
blushing and shy, and she opened her 
big, blue eyes very wide. “Am 1?” 

“Not at all, dear lady. I am only too 
charmed,” said Reginald. “Won't you 
come in?” 

“It’s such a heavenly morning,” said 
Miss Brittle “I walked across the 
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Park. The flowers 
velous.” 

“Well, think about them while you 
sing your exercises,” said Reginald, sit- 
ting down at the piano. “It will give 
your voice color and warmth.” 
~ Oh, what an enchanting idea! What 
a genius Mr. Peacock was. She parted 
her pretty lips, and began to sing like a 
pansy. 

“Very good, very good, indeed,” said 
Reginald, playing chords that would 
waft a hardened criminal to heaven. 
“Makes the notes round. Don’t be 
afraid. Linger over them, breathe them 
like a perfume.” 

How pretty she looked, standing there 
in her white frock, her little blond head 
tilted, showing her milky throat. 

“Do you ever practice before a glass?” 
asked Reginald. “You ought to, you 
know; it makes the lips more flexible. 
Come over here.” 

They went over to the mirror and 
stood side by side. 

“Now sing—moo-e-koo-e-00-e-a !” 

But she down, and blushed 
more brightly than ever. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I can’t. 
me feel so silly. It makes me want to 
laugh. I do look so absurd!” 

“No, you don’t. Don’t be afraid,” 
said Reginald, but laughed, too, very 
kindly. “Now, try again!” 

The lesson simply flew, and Betty 
Brittle quite got over her shyness, 

“When can I come again?” she asked, 
tying the music up again in the blue 
silk case. “I want to take as many les- 
sons as I can just now. Oh, Mr. Pea- 
cock, I do enjoy them so much. May 
I come the day after to-morrow?” 

“Dear lady, I shall be only too 
charmed,” said Reginald, bowing her 
out. 

Glorious girl! 


were too mar- 


broke 


It makes 


And when they had 
stood in front of the mirror, her white 
sleeve had just touched his black one. 
He could feel—yes, he could actually 
feel a warm, glowing 


spot, and he 
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stroked it. She loved her lessons. His 
wife came in. 

“Reginald; can you let me have some 
money? I must pay the dairy. And 
will you be in for dinner to-night?” 

“Yes, you know I’m singing at Lord 
Timbuck’s at half-past nine. Can you 
make me some clear soup, with an egg 
in it?” 

“Yes. And the money, Reginald. It’s 
eight and sixpence.” 

“Surely that’s very heavy, isn’t it?” 

“No, it’s just what it ought to be. 
And Adrian must have milk.” 

There she was—off again. Now she 
was standing up for Adrian against 
him. 

“T have not the slightest desire to 
deny my child a proper amount of milk,” 
said he. “Here is ten shillings.” 

The door bell rang. He went to the 
door. 

“Oh,” said the Countess Wilkowska, 
“the stairs! I have not a breath.” 
And she put her hand over her heart 
as she followed him into the music 
room. She was all in black, with a 
little black hat with a floating veil—vio- 
lets in her bosom. 

“Do not make me sing exercises to- 
day,” she cried, throwing out her hands 
in her delightful foreign way. ‘No, 
to-day, I want only to sing songs. And 
may I take off my violets? They fade 
so soon.” 

“They fade so soon—they fade so 
soon,” played Reginald on the piano. 

“May I put them here?” asked the 
countess, dropping them in a little vase 
that stood in front of one of Reginald’s 
photographs. 

“Dear lady, I 
charmed !” 

She began to sing, and all was well 
unti! she came to the phrase: “You love 
me. Yes, I know you love me!” Down 
dropped his hands from the keyboard, 
he wheeled around, facing her. 

“No, no; that’s not good enough. You 
can do better than that,” cried Reginald 


should be only too 
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ardently. “You must sing as if you 
were in love. Listen; let me try to 
show you.” And he sang. 

“Oh, yes, yes! I see what you mean,” 
stammered the little countess. “May I 
try it again?” 

“Certainly. Do not be afraid. Let 
yourself go. Confess yourself. Make 
proud surrender!” he called above the 
music. And she sang. 

“Yes; better that time. But [ still 
feel you are capable of more. Try it 
with me. There must be a kind of ex- 
ultant defiance as well—don’t you feel ?” 
And they sang together. Ah! now she 
was sure she understood. “May I try 
once again?” 

“You love me. Yes, I know you love 


” 


me. 

The lesson was over before that 
phrase was quite perfect. The little 
foreign hands trembled as they put the 
music together. 


“And you are forgetting your vio- 
lets,” said Reginald softly. 

“Yes, I think I will forget them,” said 
the countess, biting her underlip. What 
fascinating ways these foreign women 
have! 


“And you will come to my house on 
Sunday and make music?” she asked. 

“Dear lady, I shall be 
charmed!” said Reginald. 


only too 


“Weep ye no more, sad fountains; 

Why need ye flow so fast?” 
sang Miss Marian 
eyes filled with 
trembled. 

“Don’t sing just now,” said Reginald. 
“Let me play it for you.” He played 
so softly. 

“Is there anything the matter ?”’ asked 
Reginald. “You're not quite happy this 
morning.”’ 


but her 
her chin 


Morrow, 
tears and 


No, she wasn’t; she was awfully mis- 
erable. 

“You don’t care to tell me what it is?” 

It really was nothing particular. She 


had those moods sometimes when life 
seemed almost unbearable. 

“Ah, I know,” he said; “if I could 
only help!” 

“But you do; you do! Oh, if it were 
not for my lessons, I don’t feel I could 
go on.” 

“Sit down in the armchair and smell 
the violets and let me sing to you. It 
will do you just as much good as a les- 
son.” 

Why weren’t all men like Mr. Pea, 
cock ? 

“I wrote a poem after the concert 
last night—just about what I felt. Of 
course, it wasn’t personal. May I send 
it to you?” 

“Dear lady, | 
charmed !” 

By the end of the afternoon he was 
quite tired and lay down on a sofa 
to rest his voice before dressing. The 
door of his room was open. He could 
hear Adrian and his wife talking in the 
dining room. 

“Do you know what that teapot re- 
minds me of, Mummy? It reminds me 
of a little sitting-down kitten.” 

“Does it, Mr. Absurdity ?” 

Reginald dozed. The telephone bell 
woke him. 

“7Enone Fell is speaking. Mr. Pea- 
cock, I have just heard that you are 
singing at Lord Timbuck’s to-night. 
Will you dine with me, and we can go 
on together afterwards?” And the 
words of his reply dropped like flowers 
down the telephone. 

“Dear lady, I should be only too 
charmed.” 

What a triumphant evening! The 
little dinner féte-a-téte with Afnone Fell, 
the drive to Lord Timbuck’s in her 
white motor car, when she thanked him 
again for the unforgetable joy. Tri- 
umph upon triumph! And Lord Tim- 
buck’s champagne simply flowed. 

“Have some more champagne, Pea- 
cock,” said Lord Timbuck. Peacock, 


should be only too 
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you notice—not Mr, Peacock—but Pea- 
cock, as if he were one of them. And 
wasn’t he? He was an artist. He could 
sway them all. And wasn’t he teaching 
them all to escape from life? How he 
sang! And as he sang, as in a dream 
he saw their feathers and their flowers 
and their fans, offered to him, laid be- 
fore him, like a huge bouquet. 

“Have another glass of wine, Pea- 
cock.” 

“I could have any one I liked by 
lifting a finger,” thought Peacock, posi- 
tively staggering home, 

But as he let himself into the dark 
flat his marvelous sense of elation began 
to ebb away. He turned up the light in 
the bedroom. His wife lay asleep, 
squeezed over to her side of the bed. He 
remembered suddenly how she had said 
when he had told her he was going out 
to dinner: “You might have let me know 
before!” And how he had answered: 
“Can’t you possibly speak to me without 
offending against even good manners?” 
It was incredible, he thought, that she 
cared so little for him—incredible that 
she wasn’t interested in the slightest in 
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his triumphs and his artistic career. 
When so many women in her place 
would have given their eyes——— Yes, 
he knew it. Why not acknowledge it? 
And there she lay, an enemy, even in 
her sleep. ‘Must it ever be thus?” he 
thought, the champagne still working. 
“Ah, if we only were friends, how much 
I could tell her now! About this eve- 
ning; even about Timbuck’s manner to 
me, and all that they said to me and so 
on and so on. If only I felt that she 
was here to come back to—that I could 
confide in her ” and so on and so on. 
In his emotion he pulled off his evening 
boot and simply hurled it in the corner. 
The noise woke his wife with a terrible 
start. She sat up, pushing back her 
hair. And he suddenly decided to have 
one more try to treat her as a friend, to 
tell her everything, to win her. Down 
he sat on the side of the bed, and seized 
one of her hands. But of all those 
splendid things he had to say, not one 
could he utter. For some fiendish rea- 
son, the only words he could get out 
were: “Dear lady, I should be 
charmed—so charmed !” 


EEE 


so 


To— 
NE word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it; 
One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 
One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother ; 
And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love: 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not, 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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MADEMOTSELLE 
MU SET TE 


ADEMOISELLE MUSETTE 
M was a pretty girl of twenty, 

who, shortly after her arrival in 
Paris, began to live as pretty girls are 
apt to live when their equipment con- 
sists of a slender waist, a good deal of 
coquetry, a little ambition and no gram- 
mar to speak of. For 
sette was the delight of Latin Quarter 
suppers, for if she did not always sing 
in tune, her voice was quite fresh, and 
she knew a number of country glees and 
songs, an accomplishment which gained 
for her the name under which she has 
since been made famous by the lapidar- 
ies of rhyme. Then, quite suddenly, 
Musette deserted the Rue de la Harpe 
for the upper realms of Cytherea, in the 
Quartier Bréda, 

There she very soon became one of 
the first ornaments of the aristocracy 
of pleasure, and was in a fair way to 
reach the sort of celebrity which con- 
sists in seeing one’s name in the Paris 
papers, and one’s lithographed portrait 
in the printsellers’ shops. 


some time Mu- 


Mademoiselle Musette, nevertheless, 
was an exception among the women who 
lead such lives as hers. Like all truly 
womanly women, she had an instinctive 
fecling for refinement and poetry, 
ing luxury and all the enjoyments 
which luxury procures. In her coquetry 
there was an ardent longing for all that 
is fine and rare; and though a daughter 
of the people, she would have felt by 
no means out of her element amid royal 
splendors. But Mademoiselle Musette, 
young and beautiful as she was, had 
never brought herself to consent to be 
mistress of a man who was not likewise 
handsome and young. She had been 
known to refuse with spirit the splendid 
offers made by an old and wealthy man 
—so wealthy, indeed, that people called 
him the Peru of the Chaussée d’Antin 
—though this person had reared a 
golden staircase for Musette’s fancies to 
climb. But Musette was clever and 
quick-witted, nor did she suffer fools 
gladly, whatever their age, title or condi- 
tion. 


lov- 
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She was a fine, spirited girl, was this 
Musette, whose motto in love affairs 
was Chamfort’s famous aphorism, 
“L’amour est l’échange de deux fan- 
taisies.” , And so, never at any time be- 
fore forming a connection had she made 
any of the shameful bargains which are 
the disgrace of modern gallantry. 
Musette, as she said herself, played fair 
and expected others to do the same by 
her. But, though she was ardent and 
spontaneous in her likings, they never 
lasted long enough to rise to the height 
of a passion. And the excessive in- 
stability of her fancy, together with the 
small. attention that she gave to the 
purses of those who paid court to her, 
brought great instability into her own 
life. It was a constant succession of ups 
and downs, always oscillating between a 
fifth floor and an entresol, between an 
omnibus and a smart brougham, silk 
gowns and cotton frocks. Ah, charming 
girl, living poem of youth, with your 
gay songs and ringing laughter ; ah, soft 
heart, that beat for all the world beneath 
that loosened bodice! Oh, Mademoiselle 
Musette, sister of Bernerette and Mimi 
Pinson, only an Alfred de Musset could 
do justice to your careless, vagabond 
course in the flowery byways of youth; 
and he truly would have made you fa- 
mous also, had he heard you as I heard 
you singing your favorite round in that 
sweet voice of yours that never could 
keep quite in tune— 

“The softest of days of the spring 
And I whispered my love in her ear— 
Ah, dark little face 
Like Cupid’s dear mate, 
Ah, daintiest lace 
Of butterfly weight.” 


The story which we are about to re- 
late is one of the most charming 
episodes in the life of the charming ad- 
venturess who flung so many caps over 
so many windmills. 

Once upon a time, when Mademoiselle 
Musette ruled a young councilor of 
state who had politely placed the key of 


his patrimony in her hands, it was her 
wont to give weekly soirées in her pretty 
little salon in the Rue de la Bruyére. 
The soirées were much like any others 
in Paris, with this difference—people 
were amused. When there were not 
seats enough people sat on each other’s 
knees; and it not infrequently hap- 
pened that two persons drank out of 
the same glass. As Rodolphe was Mu- 
sette’s friend, and never more than her 
friend—neither of them could ever tell 
why—he asked leave to bring Marcel 
the painter, a young fellow with some 
talent, he added, for whom the future 
was weaving an academician’s robe, 

“Bring him,” answered Musette 

On the appointed evening Rodolphe 
accordingly climbed Marcel’s stairs in 
search of his friend, and found him 
engaged on his toilet. 

“What!” exclaimed Rodolphe. “Are 
you going to wear a colored shirt as 
evening dress?’ 

“And is that any offense against es- 
tablished usage?” Marcel inquired 
calmly. 

“Offense? Yes, of the deepest dye, 
miscreant !” 

“The devil!” cried Marcel, looking at 
his shirt, a blue one covered with 
vignettes representing hunting scenes. 
“The fact is I have no other here. Pooh! 
So much the worse for me. I will put 
on a white collar, and as ‘Methuselah’ 
buttons up to the throat, no one will no- 
tice the color of my linen.” 

“Why, are you going to wear ‘Me- 
thuselah’ as well?’’ Rodolphe asked un- 
easily. 

‘Alas! I must. It is the will of 
Heaven and of my tailor likewise. But 
at any rate, his buttons have just been 
renewed, and I have gone over him here 
and there with lamp black.” 

“Methuselah” was simply Marcel’s 
frock coat, so called because it was the 
oldest inhabitant of his wardrobe. 
Methuselah was made in the extreme 
of the fashion of four yeare ago, and, 
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what was more, of a hideous green 
color, though Marcel declared it looked 
black by candlelight. 

In another five minutes Marcel was 
dressed—dressed with the utmost per- 
fection of bad taste—a rapin in evening 
dress. 

Monsieur Casimir -Bonjour’s amaze- 
ment when he heard that he was elected 
a member of the Institute could not 
surpass the astonishment of Marcel and 
Rodolphe when they arrived at Madem- 
oiselle Musette’s house. This was the 
cause. Mademoiselle Musette had some 
time ago broken off relations with her 
lover the councilor of state, and he had 
left her at a very critical juncture. Her 
creditors and her landlord had seized 
her furniture, which was now in the 
courtyard waiting to be carried off to 
the auction room in the morning. But 
in spite of this incident, the idea of 
giving her visitors the slip never crossed 
Musette’s mind for a moment, nor did 
she cancel her engagements for that eve- 
ning. Instead, she solemnly arranged 
the courtyard as a drawing-room, put 
down a carpet over the stones, made all 
her preparations as usual, dressed for 
the evening, and invited all the other 
lodgers in the house to her little féte, to 
which heaven kindly contributed its il- 
luminations. 

The farce proved an immense suc- 
cess. Never had the fun been kept up 
with stich spirit and gayety. Musette’s 
guests were still dancing and singing 
when the brokers’ men came to take 
away tables, couches and carpet, and the 
company was forced to break up. 

Musette saw them all depart, sing- 
ing— 

“Twill be long ere they forget—la, ri, ra, 

Oh! my Thursday evening; 

They'll be talking of it yet—la, ri, ri.” 


At last Marcel and Rodolphe were 
left alone with Musette; she went up to 
her flat where there was nothing left 
but the bedstead: 


“Ah, well,” she remarked, “my ad- . 


venture does not look quite such good 
fun now. I must betake myself to 
lodgings in the open. I know that ho- 
tel pretty well; it is a tremendous place 
for drafts.” 

“Ah, madame,” said Marcel, “if I had 
the gifts of Plutus, I would build you a 
temple finer than Solomon’s, but ¥ 

“But you are not Plutus, my friend. 
I am obliged to you all the same for 
your intentions. Pshaw!” she added, 
glancing round the rooms. “I was get- 
ting bored here; and then, the furniture 
was old-fashioned. Why, I have had it 
these six months! Still, that is not all; 
after the ball comes the supper, I sup- 
pose.” 

“A supper-sition,” said Marcel, who 
had a mania for making puns, especially 
of a morning, when he was terrible. 

Rodolphe had won at lansquenet the 
night before, so he took Musette and 
Marcel to a restaurant which had just 
opened. 

After breakfast, as none of the party 
had the slightest inclination for sleep, 
they decided to finish their day in the 
country; and since the railway station 
was quite near, they took the first train 
for Saint Germain. 

All day long they wandered through 
the woods, only returning to Paris at 
seven in the evening, and then it was in 
spite of Marcel, who persisted that it 
was still only half-past twelve, and that 
if it looked dark it was because the sky 
was overcast. 

The fact was, that Marcel had been 
smitten with Mademoiselle Musette’s 
charms; he had a heart like a barrel 
of powder, a single glance set it alight; 
as he told Rodolphe, he had paid his 
addresses to her in no slight fashion. 
lie had even offered to buy the fair lady 
a handsomer suite of furniture with the 
proceeds of his famous picture, “The 
Crossing of the Red Sea,” for which 
reason he beheld with dismay the ap- 
proach of the moment when they must 
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part; for though Musette allowed him 
to kiss her fingers and other accessor- 
ies, she allowed matters to go no fur- 
ther, and gently repulsed him every time 
that he tried to make a_ burglarious 
entry into her heart. 

Arrived at Paris, Rodolphe left them, 
and Musette asked Marcel to escort her 
to the door. 

“May I be allowed to come and see 
you?” asked Marcel. “I am going to 
paint your portrait.’ 

“I cannot give you my address, my 
dear fellow, for by to-morrow I prob- 
ably shall not have one. But I will 
come to see you; I am going to mend 
your coat. There is a hole in it so big 
that anybody could move out through it 
without paying the landlord.” 

“1 shall look for your coming as for 
the Messiah!” exclaimed Marcel. 

“You will not have so long to wait,” 
laughed Musette. 

“What a charming girl!’ said Marcel 
to himself, as he strolled away. “She 
is the goddess of gayety. I shall make 
two holes in my coat.” 

He had not gone thirty paces before 
some one tapped him on the shoulder. 
It was Mademoiselle Musette. 

“My dear Monsieur Marcel,” she be- 
gan, “are you a chivalrous Frenchman ?” 

“T am; ‘Rubens and my Lady’ is my 
motto.” 

“Well, then, give ear, noble sir, and 
have compassion on my strait,” went on 
Musette, who had some tincture of let- 
ters, though she murdered grammar in 
a way that recalled the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. “My landlord has car- 
ried off the key of my room, and it is 
eleven o’clock at night—do you under- 
stand ?” 

“I do,” returned Marcel, offering his 
arm, and he brought her to his studio 
on the Quai aux Fleurs. 

Musette was so sleepy that she could 
scarcely stand, but she had enough en- 


ergy left to say, as she shook Marcel’s 
hand: 


“Remember your promise.” 
“Oh, Musette, charming girl,” re- 


turned he, with a quiver in his voice, 
hospitable roof. 
Good night, I am going 


“you are beneath a 
Sleep in peace. 
out.” 

“Why?” asked Musette, with half- 
open eyes. “I am not in the least afraid, 
I assure you. Besides, there are two 
rooms here; I will sleep on your sofa.” 

“My sofa is too hard to be slept upon; 
it is stuffed with flock made of flints. 
I offer you hospitality in my house, and 
will throw myself upon that of a friend 
who lives on the same landing; it is 
more prudent. I usually keep my word, 
but I am twenty-two years old, and you, 
oh, Musette, are eighteen! So I am 
going; good night!” 

Next morning, at eight o’clock, Mar- 
cel, with a pot of flowers which he had 
bought in the market, found that Mu- 
sette had flung herself down, dressed 
as she was, on the bed, and was still ly- 
ing there fast asleep. Some sounds 
that Marcel made awoke her. She held 
out her hand. 

“Good fellow!” she said, 

“Good fellow!” repeated Marcel. 
“Are you sure that is not the same as 
saying that I am ridiculous?” 

“Oh, why do you say that? It is not 
nice of you. Just give me that iovely 
jar of flowers instead of saying unkind 
things.” 

“Indeed, I brought them up here for 
you,” said Marcel. “Pray take them, 
and sing me one of your charming songs 
in return for my hospitality; the echo 
here in my garret may perhaps keep 
something of your voice, and I shall 
hear you still after you are gone.” 

“Ah! So you mean to put me out 
at the door,” returned Musette. “And 
how if I do not mean to go? Listen, 
Marcel ; having come up thirty-six steps, 
I may say what I think. I like you, and 
you like me. It is not love, but the seed 
of love, perhaps. Well, I am not going ; 
I shall stay, and I shall stay here till 
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the flowers that you have just given me 
are withered.” 

“Oh, but they will be withered in two 
days!” cried Marcel. “If I had known, 
I would have brought you everlasting 
flowers!” 


For a fortnight Musette and Marcel 
led the most delightful life imaginable, 
though they were often without a penny, 
Musette’s tender feeling for the artist 
was something quite unlike anything that 
she had known before, and Marcel on 


this love affair too seriously. He did™ 
not know that his mistress was very 
much afraid of falling in love with him, 
Every morning, as he looked at the 
flowers which were to give the signal 
for parting, he was sorely puzzled to 
account for their daily renewed fresh- 
ness; but he soon found a clew to the 
mystery. One night he awoke, and 
missed Musette at his side. He rose, 
hurried across the room, and found her 
watering the flowers. Every night 
while he was asleep she tended them, for 


his side began to fear that he was taking fear they should die. 
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Twice 


| TOOK my heart in my hand 
(O my love, O my love!) 

I said: Let me fall or stand, 
Let me live or die, 

But this once hear me speak 
(O my love, O my love!) 

Yet a woman’s words are weak; 
You should speak, not I 


You took my heart in your hand 
With a friendly smile, 

With a critical eye you scanned, 
Then set it down, 

And said, “Tt is still unripe, 
Better wait a while; 

Wait while the skylarks pipe, 
Till the corn grows brown.” 


As you set it down it broke— 
Broke, but I did not wince; 
I smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgment I heard: 
But I have not often smiled 
Since then, nor questioned since, 
Nor cared for cornflowers wild, 
Nor sung with the singing bird. 
—Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
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"Che Forest Lovers” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CARDINAL ASSUMPTION, 


ARED down to the bones, so to 

speak, here is what happened. The 

Marquis was talking to three or 
four young men at Arthur’s, where he 
was dining. The talk had drifted from 
a battle in Bermondsey to politics, and 
from politics to ways and means. Re- 
form, said the Marquis, could be staved 
off, because an election could be staved 
off. The King was very ill—much 
worse than he chose to discover; but 
this was known, and a demise of the 
Crown was no time for an appeal to 
the country. If the Whigs could be 
beat, he—the Marquis—would take 
office—and hold it, with a decent back- 
ing. But where was he to get that, he 
wanted to know. Then it was that Lord 
Netherbow spoke up for the Treasury. 
There were a number of men there bit- 
ing their nails, who could bite to better 
purpose. The Marquis’ very blue eyes 
concentrated. “Name me three,” he 
said, plying his toothpick. The names 


came out with one consent from the 
three or four young mouths. There was 
Starcross—“He’s an ass,” said the Mar- 
quis; there was Filney—‘‘And he’s an- 
other ;” there was Lancelot, who was a 
worker. The Marquis was now vague. 
His eyes regarded, but did not com- 
prehend, the cruet stand. “A worker, is 
he?” he said musingly. “They are rare. 
I might have an eye for him.” Then he 
dipped the corner of his napkth and 
wiped his mouth with it; and then he 
drank his port. And that was all. 

But Lord Netherbow, a smart Under 
Secretary, reported it next day to Clark- 
son, and Clarkson confided it to Jodrell, 
and Jodrell at luncheon time gave it to 
two others, one of whom handed it on, 
a rounded whole, to Charles Lancelot. 
Each bosom as the rumor swelled its 
way was elated, every eye as the pros- 
pect unfolded was the brighter; but 
none, oddly enough, swelled less and 
none took less luster than the bosom, 
than the eyes of Charles Lancelot, for 
whom, as it came to him finally, Lord 
Monthermer, the Marquis, actually had 
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an eye. The room in which he sat at 
his duties, with two other young gen- 
tlemen of similar parts and breeding, 
fairly hummed with—the news. It 
seemed to lift for a moment the thick, 
sun-enriched dust that hung serried be- 
fore the windows; but Charles Lancelot 
heard it unmoved. He just lifted his 
grave face on its long—too long—stalk 
of neck, and smiled palely, with a re- 
mote gaze to Whitehall, as if he saw 
ships on an horizon. Remote young 
man! As if conscious of high destiny, 
he palely smiled. And then he resumed 
the driving of his quill; and his col- 
leagues looked at one another, and one 
of them said, “Cool hand, Charles.” 

But Charles was not at all cool, nor 
was his heart beating at all steadily’ in 
his breast. It was necessary to his self- 
esteem that he should appear so, and 
perhaps no one will ever realize the ef- 
forts that he made to get through that 
languid summer afternoon with his ac- 
customed method and diligence—but 
cool he was not—neither then nor after- 
ward, until the conviction had settled 
down in his mind that a great career was 
opening to him. He had, I may say, al- 
ways suspected it—for no one, in his 
quiet way, had a higher opinion of him 
than himself; and, now here it was— 
dawning upon him! When this con- 
viction, I say, had settled itself in, his 
elation crystallized into a magnificent 
gravity, a lofty expectancy which did 
not add to his social charm. He had al- 
ways been serious, and was now por- 
tentous, under the shadow of Lord 
Monthermer’s eyelid; he absorbed him- 
self in his work, and when he went into 
the world exhaled it like an aura. He 
confided his immense secret to very 
few; but Mrs. Mayduke was one of 
those few. He told her. 

Now she, being a pretty woman, was 
a friend of the Marquis’, and ought to 
have helped; but the young man depre- 
cated her offer with a raised hand and 
a sideways head. “Not for the world, 


I beg,” he had said. He had not added, = 


but Mrs. Mayduke did—to herself— 
that his arrogance could not have it sup- 
posed for one moment that his future 
depended upon anything but merit; and 
Mrs. Mayduke was partly right. His 
golden destiny would come to him tar- 
nished, he felt, if a woman or man of 
his friends should advance the hour by 
ten minutes; but that was not all, 
Charles Lancelot was so made that he 
would rather venture nothing at all, 
than venture and fail. His self-esteem 
was more than tender—it was raw. So 
it befell that when upon some occasion 
or another—and there may have been 
more than one—he met Lord Monther- 
mer in Mrs. Mayduke’s drawing-room, 
though he was presented to the great 
man, and even exchanged a few words 
with him, the summons of the watch- 
ful eye was not even looked for; and 
when afterward from time to time the 
two may have met in street or assembly, 
nothing occurred except this remark- 
able thing, that Charles would hide from 
the embracing scope of the Marquis’ eye, 
and seem for all the world like a hunted 
wretch rather than a candidate, seeking 
by all means to escape the hour of doom. 
Such tricks will self-esteem play with 
an otherwise reasonable man. 

But none the less urgently did the 
overburdening consciousness of the eye 
and its message for him drive Lancelot 
to his work, and none the less anxiously 
was the summons awaited. Years 
passed; Lord Monthermer took office 
under the Duke of Jutland, and noth- 
ing was done—either to Charles Lan- 
celot or, it may be owned, to the coun- 
try; and then it was given out that his 
lordship had been appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to the Congress of Cracow, 
whither presently his lordship departed 
in semistate, where he actually was at 
the time this tale begins, battling for the 
rights of his country, and hunting three 


days a week with a pack of foxhounds & 
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kennels down in Hampshire. Nor, if 
Diana was so served, was Venus for- 
gotten; for his lordship kept two estab- 
lishments in and near Cracow. In one 
of them he lived with his suite; in the 
other a Miss Kitty Jervis reigned, a 
fair Cyprian whose London address was 
Prospect Place, Islington. But with her 
we have nothing at all to do. 

In and through his lordship’s doings, 
and her doings, and the rumors of them 
which reached our shores, Charles Lan- 
celot of the Treasury mewed his youth 
and nursed his bantling convictions as 
best he might. He saw his foster- 
father in affairs out and home, saw him 
get a dukedom, and become “the Duke” 
among dukes, as before he had been “the 
Marquis” among marquises, and still 
stood upon his great assumption; en- 
cumbered with the many others which 
had grown parasitically round it. Now 
here in what follows I have put down 
the root of his matter, the great primary 
assumption which is the root also of the 
title of this book 


Charles Lancelot was of good family, 
as he was quite well aware. If he had 
been of better, probably he would have 
thought less about it; but his father had 
been Dean of Wryhope, and his mother 
was a second cousin of Lord Drem’s. 
Eton and Trinity had had the rearing 
of him, with no result upon his serious- 
ness, nor upon the curious blend of 
diffidence good conceit which he 
presented to those of the world who 
cared to concern themselves with him. 


and 


Acutely sensitive to outside opinion, and 
cautious not to provoke it before the 
time, he was still more sensitive to his 


own, and still more cautious there. 
Nothing, certainly, would have led him 
to his great assumption but the harmony 
it made with his intuitions. From child- 
hood he had believed himself called to 


a rank out of the common reach, and 


A 3 against all evidence had clung to that 


assurance. Here then he had plain 


proof, the first, no doubt, of many. The 
assumption once made, it took root and 
possessed itself of his being. His des- 
tiny was indeed involved, and, with that, 
other destinies which got swept into the 
vortex of his. 

For, of course, this nursling of Des- 
tiny, not at all exempt from the ordi- 
nary needs of our nature, sought for 
himself a sharer in his high designs ; and 
of course this book is an account of 
whom he got, of how he got her—and 
of what he got. 

An illuminative remark in Lady 
B ’s journal may be quoted before 
I get to work—a friendly, shrewd- 
spoken high lady she was, who thought 
none the worse of a great man for a 
liaison, and none the better of a woman. 
She was able with ease to make that 
curious distinction, saying, first, that the 
woman was necessary to the man’s com- 
fort, and, second, that she ought to be 
shunned for being it. Odd how these 
things go. Here at least is what she 
writes : 

“Large party at Bagington to meet 
the Duke—Devizes, naturally: there was 
no other—J s, Lambs, Llantrissants, 
a sprinkling of Wingfields, Lord Al- 
vanley, Rogers, C. Greville, Sydney: an 
extraordinary jumble of sheep and 
goats. He kept us all waiting two days 
—Business of State—and then rode 
over from Torcross, of course by the 
door of Her carriage. The famous 
Mrs. Lancelot is the most discreet 
Egeria I ever saw. Very pale, with 
serious, almost round eyes, a_ small 
mouth, beautifully shaped, she looks a 
prude. Thin beyond the point, but ex- 
quisitely dressed. She looks worn and 
very sad. Talks scarcely at all—not 
much more than monosyllables, even to 
him—and yet one can see what she 
stands for in that quarter. Close ob- 
server, misses nothing. High sense of 
humor, I fancy. The husband came post 
from town, arrived the same evening, 
but did not appear until breakfast. Very 
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much at the Duke’s service—perfectly 
proper to Her. It’s a strange ménage! 
She was with him all the morning in the 
library over his leather boxes, and 
Charles Lancelot ran about on their er- 
rands like a footman. After luncheon 
the Duke and she rode—alone. [¢ve- 
ning—half of the country to dinner. 
Lord Winthorpe gave her his arm! The 
Duke took Lady W and had me on 
his other side. We talked of Burdett 
and Reform. He is all for musketry, 
recalled Bonaparte’s ‘whiff of grape- 
shot’"—a certainty, he says, but doubts 
if he’ll get a free hand. His cabinet is 
very fidgety, especially Bernard J——n, 
whom he calls Mother! Funny to hear 
the drop in his voice when he refers 
to Her. We all think it most romantic 
—and had no notion how far it had 
gone. She had only been lancée since 
the Duchess died—but I know it is a 
long-standing affair. After dinner the 
men came in to tea—and the happy pair 
retired to the library, which is kept 
sacred to his business of all sorts. I 
exchanged a few civilities with-her be- 
fore that. She seemed to me shy, but 
not ill at ease—reserved, rather.”’ 

Let one example suffice for many. 
You may depend upon it that Charles 
Greville, the complacent, imperturbable 
gentleman, did not miss much. The 
curious may find it. 

But there follows overleaf the fol- 
lowing entry, curiously guarded: “The 
unforeseen! The Lady had an inter- 
view in the park at eleven which upset 
her for the rest of the day. The Duke 
was deus ex machina, swooped down 
in the nick of time and scared off the 
interloper. He made light of the mat- 
ter with that extraordinary, apparent 
candor he has. He seems to be telling 
you everything and tells you nothing. 
He gave me, for instance, a wonderful 
documenté account of a dismissed sec- 
retary, pulling ‘a bundle of letters out 
of his pocket, turning them over, open- 
ing one or two, finally reading out of 


one things which, I am positive, did not bi 


exist in it. I was very discreet, and so 
was everybody, I am glad to say. Poor 
little sweet, suffering creature, I am 
deeply sorry for her. But her men are 
devoted to her. She had a talk with 
Hermia Chambre, and left us in the eve. 
ning. So did her men.” 

And now, who was this lady? What 
had she to do with so great a man? 
What had the pair of them to do with 
blind and groaning England, for whom 
one of them at least was conceived to 
be working while she groaned? And 
then the husband, Charles Lancelot, run- 
ning errands “like a footman’’—what 
part had he to play? Did he run for 
England’s, for the Duke’s, or for his 
wife’s needs? And how did England 
take it—as all of a piece? Or is the, 
indignity too much—seeing that his 
grace had his windows broken, and Re- 
form carried over him? Or as negli- 
gible? And, finally, who is Gervase 
Poore? 

Gervase Poore, luscious and _ perfer- 
vid young poet, who rendered the story 
of Nausithoé so warmly as to move the 
stately reprobation of Wordworth, and 
get an invitation to breakfast from Rog- 
ers, in actual truth composed that work 
round about the dainty person of Mrs. 
Lancelot; and why and how that is so 
and what ensued, is a part of the busi- 
ness of this tale. Love, then, is one 
of the tenants of my new house, and 
politics, or what gentlemen are pleased 
to call politics, is another. England 
hardly comes in, unless by chance one 
whisks the draperies too high and you 
see her drab millions swarming like 
maggots in an ‘old cheese, at the back 
of the scene. England is not even 
Chorus: her time was not yet, is hardly 
now. Let Tom Moore be Chorus, little 
chirping, musical, brave soul, him with 
candid Lady B and caustic Mr. 
Greville; let them chatter the interludes, 
but watch we our actors: Gervase 
Poore, serving his term in a lawyer’s 
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office; haunting his lady’s whereabouts 
o’ nights, flaming in her wake like phos- 
phorus of the sea; hymning her heaven- 
high in verse, and hectoring her with 
scowling brows, driving her—poor gen- 
tle soul—along his appointed thorny 
way: watch we him for one. Monther- 
mer, next, or Devizes, trim whiskered, 
blue eyed, armed at all points, guiding 
his country’s chariot from his chair at 
White’s, measuring the death pangs of 
millions, taking counsel and what not 
from his Egeria, and dining at eight 
sharp—watch him next; and with him 
anxious Charles Lancelot, the young 
Treasury official, edging—how oddly— 
into power over England, aping his 
chief, plodding the dusty pavements 
while his grace soared serenely in the 
blue, running his wife’s errands or set- 
ting her to run his, God knows which. 
These three men, and between them 
that tender, conscientious, pale and slim 
woman, Georgiana Lancelot—Strang- 
ways as she had been, Georgiana Strang- 
ways—most anxious to do well, caring, 
of the four of them, most for England, 
listening now to her heart, now to her 
conscience, distracted, worn thin, pitiful, 
but always lovely and kind: a woman, 
not a saint; a martyr but not a cham- 
pion: here’s the resolving element. And 
England, blind, groping, blundering, 
groaning, resumes all at the end; and, 
if no better, is no worse off. Here’s 
the tragi-comedy of Mrs. Lancelot, and 
[’ve set the stage. 


CHAPTER II. 
DIANA’S WEDDING. 


Those three fair daughters of Sir 
Peter and Lady Strangways — of 
Thorntree in Co. Glos.—whom Law- 
rence painted and Tom Moore sang, 
Diana, Georgiana and Augusta, all mar- 
ried well; that is to say, they married 
young, married in order, and married 
money, or place, or a prospect. Fair 
they were, in an age when beauty did 
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not think to be adorned by much art, 
when the bosom wore no jewel but its 
own, and the complexion needed no aid 
of the paint box; fair, healthy, whole- 
some girls, well connected and tolerably 
read. The baronet, a sturdy squire, who 
sat for his county in a borough of his 
own, had married money as well as de- 
gree, for his lady came of the house of 
Polk, and was cousin to the reigning 
Lord Quartern; and when he went to 
town for the session would take Mamma 
and a daughter with him. The only son, 
Polk Strangways, the future Sir Polk, 
was serious and already a minor canon 
of Gloucester. He was married to a 
widow and hardly comes into this tale. 
It is not with his but with his sister’s 
wedding that we begin. 

Diana Strangways, a sprightly, ambi- 
tious young woman, eighteen, and in 
the fullness of her bloom, was shown at 
Almack’s no more than twice. Lady 
J y took her the first time, and was 
very well satisfied. So she might be, 
seeing what followed. It is Diana 
Strangways, dark-haired and glancing 
sideways and a little upward, who in the 
Lawrence group stands behind her sis- 
ters, and touches, just touches, with her 
finger tips her left breast. In her hair 
is the crescent of the huntress. Later 
on this was held to be prophetic, seeing 
whom it was she married and what came 
of it. But to return with her to Al- 
mack’s: the second time she was taken 
by that kind and fashionable Miss 


B the friend, and some say more 


than friend, of old Lord O , whe 
was not long dead. And that was de- 
cisive for Diana, who may be excused 
for a triumphant note in her corre 
spondence. Two days afterward she 
was proposed for by Sir Carnaby 
Hodges, a Leicestershire magnate of 
fiery face and white whiskers, twice her 
age and a widower with children. Diana 
demanded a week, and took it, though 
she had made up her mind before she 
went to bed. Sitting indeed upon the 
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edge of that sanctuary, she wrote to 
Georgiana, her next in age, not yet out, 
who was at Thorntree, fledging her 
wings with a governess: 

“Sir Carnaby Hodges has asked for 
me, and I shall accept him, I dare say. 
He is too stout for my ideal knight, and 
thinks of nothing but horses and dogs; 
but perhaps I was flattered to be thought 
worth adding to the stud. I admit that 
he is prematurely gray, that he has been 
passably wicked; but I had rather my 
husband had his wickedness behind him 
than before. Now don’t pinch your lip, 
my dear! When you are as experienced 
as I am you will appreciate safety. You 
are much too romantic. I have always 
said so. Mr. F —need I say that 
I refer to Rodrigo?—will despair; but 
not for long. He is incurably a rover. 
I told you that he was at Almack’s, 
handsome and very pale, dressed all in 
black—even to the shoe buckles. He 


bowed, but did not ask me; when he had 
seen me stand up with Sir Carnaby he 
turned away, and I saw him cover his 
eyes with his hand—just for a moment, 


as if to brush an image away. He did 
not stay long. Next day I received a 
packet from him. I think that he kept 
one short note—but no more. He has 
behaved handsomely, you will agree. 
Now, my dearest sister, don’t tease me. 
I am resolved to do my duty, and as- 
sure you that I shall be very well at 
Rothley. Not that I mean to be there 
more than I can help. I shall make him 
sit—we shall have two, if not three, bor- 
oughs, with all respect to the radicals— 
and we shall certainly have a house in 
town. I shall insist upon that. 
Street, I think.” 

Georgiana, the serious one of the 
three, was perturbed and wrote her mind 
upon many pages; but they arrived a day 
after the fair Diana had accepted Sir 
Carnaby. 

All this was in March; the wedding 
in August, in the early days of the 


Dover 
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recess. There was no reason for delay, * 
with a sufficiency of money on both 
sides, and Sir Carnaby was anxious to 
get back to Leicestershire in ample time 
for the cubbing. He was master, you 
must understand, of the Rothley, whose 
kennels were at Rothley Harcourt, his 
place, and didn’t feel that he could be 
spared. Diana, who looked well on 
horseback, agreed. 

However, it is not upon her wedding 
I wish to dwell, but upon what hap- 
pened to Georgiana in the course of it. 
Lovely bridesmaid to a handsome bride 
—and the adjectives are chosen—she 
made a serious conquest, though she was 
scarcely turned eighteen, and in fact 
knew nothing about it. But so it was, 
In the party from Corby, which was 
Lord Quartern’s seat—Lord Quartern, 
brother of Lady Strangways—there 
chanced to be a young Treasury official, 
one Charles Lancelot, upon whom it was 
currently said the Secretary of State 
had a favorable eye. If the Secretary 
of State, therefore, should be intrusted, 
as everybody believed, with the form- 
ing of an Administration, if he should 
become, in fact, First Lord, the harvest, 
or a sheaf of the harvest of that favor- 
ing eye might be the young man Charles 
Lancelot. That, then, was the young 
man’s capital, that and his high serious- 
ness in the conduct of his affairs. A 
tall young man, dark and deferential, 
urbane, and somewhat conscious of his 
urbanity—slightly stooping, perhaps nar- 
row in the shoulders, correctly rather 
than elegantly dressed, rather near- 
sighted, exceedingly serious; such was 
Mr. Charles Lancelot. 

Discretion was, I believe, his foible. 
He may have carried it too far. There 
he had a lovely girl pondering his words, 
and he kept them even and general. He 
talked of the Waverly novels, and con- 
sidered with Miss Georgiana how far 
a gentleman with reasons for conceal- 
ment might go in denials. He might feel 
justified, at a pinch, in disclaiming all 
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knowledge of the matter—a rebuke to 
impertinence, binding him to nothing— 
but could he deny “upon his honor?” 
Mr. Lancelot thought not, and quoted 
Lord Lansdowne, at whose table he had 
ventured the distinction. “To you, Miss 
Strangways,” he had gone on, “such 
differentiation would savor of hypocrisy. 
You are, I can see, the soul of truth. I 
confess also that I should myself be at 
a loss. I hope you will not believe me 
capable of paltering with the divine com- 
mands. I hope I am a serious per- 
son.” At any rate he took pains to 
be thought so—but he went no further 
in the declaration of his feelings than 
what I have reported. 

Upon politics he was dumb. I be- 
lieve that he hardly mentioned Lord 
Monthermer, who was the Secretary of 
State with the friendly eye, more than 
three times a day to her; and said noth- 
ing, believe me, nothing of his eye. He 
spoke of his lordship’s labors at Cracow, 
where the Polish question, legacy of 
Bonaparte to exhausted Europe, was 
then in debate; but only to extol his 
manner; nothing of his matter. His 
manner, according to Charles Lancelot, 
was perfect. There, for instance, you 
had the value of truth. “Lord Mon- 
thermer, Miss Strangways, has the 
lightning stroke upon affairs. He blinds 
with the bare truth, while he rends the 
Prince Metternich 
is no more proof against him than Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand was. He has been 


fogs of our enemies. 


called blunt; but his weapon pierces, 
not breaks. At Cracow there was a dead 
set against him. 


The word had gone 
round. It was marked. His appear- 
ance in an assembly was the signal. One 
and all they turned their backs upon the 
hero—the deliverer of Europe. It was 
so noticeable that the Emperor himself 
felt bound to excuse his subjects. Did 
you ever hear Lord Monthermer’s re- 
tort? ‘Sire,’ he said, ‘these gentlemen 
present me with that part of their per- 
sons with which they have made me 
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most familiar. So far as I am aware 
they have nothing else.’” 

These general observations were re- 
served for the evening after the cere- 
mony, when the gentlemen had finished 
their wine and were mostly collected 
about the tea table. Miss Strangways, 
as she was now become, had, however, 
made her impression earlier in the day. 
He had remarked her for a shy rather 
than a striking beauty, and considered 
that pensiveness sat well upon her. Her 
merits of form and feature had to be 
sought; it flattered him to reflect that 
she had attracted him almost at once, 
that no long time had they spent in ap- 
pealing to his discernment. Closelier 
examined, she pleaded. No very high 
color, perhaps, in her face; but that en- 
hanced the splendor of her eyes, which 
were of that hyacinth blue one associates 
forever, who has seen it, with the Adri- 
atic. Her face was rounded by a firm 
chin, her nose fine and straight, her up- 
per lip short and proudly curved, the 
lower full—‘‘as though a bee had stung 
it newly.” Her form, he considered 
was enchanting, the bust not full but 
tenderly shaped. Doubtless she might 
have been taller, to carry so proud a 
gravity—but he had never cared for tall 
women. I rehearse the catalogue as he 
made it: he was in no mood for fault- 
finding, since he admired also her reserve. 
Her manner was full of courtesy, he 
thought, and yet she never went an inch 
beyond what was necessary. There was 
no unbosoming. He admired that, for 
that again reflected upon his discrimina- 
tion. So far he went during the prog- 
ress of the wedding ceremony as to 
whisper to his neighbor and hostess, 
Lady Quartern, behind: his hat: 

“A charming bride, truly.” 

“My niece,” said Lady Quartern, by 
no means in a whisper. 

“Impossible to doubt the relation- 
ship.” Whereat Lady Quartern, a 
flushed and rather shiny personage, 
tapped his arm smartly with her fan. 
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“Miss Georgiana becomes Miss 
Strangways?” he ventured again. “One 
had thought that would be the place of 
Miss Augusta. They must be close in 
age.” 

“Georgie’s eighteen,” said Lady 
Quartern, “and Gussy’s hair is only up 
for the occasion. You'll find that 
Georgie will fill the place.” 

“With discretion, I should say—she 
appears to be mature.” 

“Good heavens,” said Lady Quartern, 
much too loudly, “she’ll lose half that 
figure in a year.” 

No conversation on these terms could 
be maintained by a young Treasury offi- 
cial. Mr. Lancelot shivered into silence. 
Mute though he must be, however, he 
did not cease to consider the figure she 
made, there in her shadowing hat and 
long ribbons, in her clinging white frock 
and blue sash, gravely pondering the 
bride’s nosegay which she carried, as if 


to hear within its lily tubes the voice 
which was to proclaim her destiny. She 
was, with her sister Augusta, at the head 


of the procession. Behind them in a 
bevy, tall and short, plump and willowy, 
were county neighbors. Stout Sir Car- 
naby’s wrinkled ‘back was within a yard 
of her nose, Diana’s train shimmered at 
her feet. He thought to see disapproval 
of so glaring a contrast when for rare 
moments she ceased her attention to the 
flowers she held and gazed past the pair 
to the communion table, before which 
the horrid pact was soon to be made 
irrevocable—“‘past praying for,” as 
Lord Quartern observed, more truly 
than he knew, poor man. As if to point 
his suspicions of her questioning mind, 
he overheard the pew behind him com- 
ment upon his own text. 

“Well, she’s got him. He’s tallyhoed 
once too often—now he’s killed in the 
open.” “A chopped fox, eh?” And 
then, “Old Carnaby—like a baron of 
Christmas beef—what’ll she make of all 
that brawn?” And the answer, “Make 
of him? Why, a pair of steps.” 


He committed himself no more, either ” 
to Miss Strangways’ charms or Lord 
Monthermer’s benevolent greatness, but 
was silent on the way back to Corby, 
though rallied more than once by her 
vigorous ladyship. In his memory re- 
mained, however, the picture of the 
grave young beauty seeking her fate in 
the lilies ; and he had a good memory, 

He had sought her out, as has been 
told, after dinner, and next morning, 
before the carriage and the saddle horses 
were ready for the return to Corby, he 
had the privilege of a walk with her in 
the garden. She took him over the 
park. 


CHAPTER III. 
GEORGIANA’S FAITH, 


Georgiana Strangways, at the age of 
eighteen, being a serious-minded girl, 
felt herself ushered to the threshold of 
life by these recent ceremonies. She 
seemed to stand there, looking through 
the door at the sunny distances, the 
dim blue hills, the far cumulus 
clouds, gold litten at the edges. She 
was conscious of heartbeats. She 
seemed suddenly to realize that she had 
something to keep, something to take 
with her as she fared forth. Everything 
done to her by way of preparation, the 
curious ritual, for instance, of clothes, 
by which they uncover a girl’s bosom 
and cover her ankles, put up her hair 
and cut down her bodices, seemed—she 
could not tell why—to be filled with 
symbolism. She thought now that these 
things foreshadowed Diana’s wedding, 
and forewarned her of hers. Of her 
wedding, indeed! That such was to be 
her portion was a matter of course. She 
had known that since she had known 
anything at all, but it had been Di’s af- 
fair which had made the certainty a 
fluttering matter. Not that there was 
much in Sir Carnaby to cause flut- 
terings; certainly his jocular references 
to beaus and belles and wedding bells, 
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and such like had had the opposite ef- 
fect. The less he dwelt upon marriage 
the more chance for her heart to rise at 
the prospect. Augusta, her younger sis- 
ter, judging Sir Carnaby and marriage 
with the clear, critical eyes, and from 
the safe standpoint of fifteen, had won- 
dered how Di could do it, but Georgiana, 


nearer to the brink by three years, found 
' 


her speculations absorbed in the prob- 
ability that she herself 
do it within a 
was a serious-minded girl, to whom 
marriage meant by no means enlarge- 
ment, as it had exclusively to Diana. It 
meant, rather, a call 
personage, a shape, an emanation—in 
fact, Love—robed, possibly winged, cer- 
tainly crowned with a 
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bridegroom,” he 
said, or you thought him to say; and you 
arose and followed him, This was the 
way of it; but she did not discuss the 
matter with Gussy. Gussy’s concern, 
ever since the wedding, had been wholly 
with ways and means. 


face. \ 


will show you to the 


“How could she 
have done it? How could she? Georgie, 
You 
ought to be sure of yourself beforehand 
Couldn’t you try with Mr. Markby?” 
Mr. Markby was a young man from 
Gloster who came over to Thorntree ev- 
ery Monday morning to teach the rudi- 
ments of drawing Georgiana had 
smiled. Mr. Markby was chiefly re 
family for his enlarged 
which cracked as he opened 
shut his hands. They seemed to 
rub together like walnuts. It was at 
this moment, or near it, that Gussy had 
remembered Mr. Charles Lancelot. 
“IT thought he liked to be with you,” 
she had said. “Don’t you call it pay- 
ing marked attentions, when they walk 


I hope you won't be so impulsive. 


marked in the 
knuckles, 


and 
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with you like that, and agree with every- 
thing you say?” 

Georgiana showed a slight increase of 
color, but no embarrassment. 

“He didn’t agree with me, because I 
didn’t say anything in particular. He 
mostly talked himself.” 

“Did you fancy him?” Gussy asked, 
all her soul intent upon the answer. 

“I think that a very unpleasant word,” 
Georgiana had replied. ‘‘The maids use 
it. We don’t consider gentlemen like 
that.” 

“Oh, 3 do,” Gussy declared. 
“We do, but we don’t say so. That is 
the difference. I believe it will be found 
out one of these days that we are all ex- 
actly the same.” 

Georgiana did 


ves, we 


but did not 
She was a 
There was much that 


was attractive in the 


not deny, 
for one moment believe it. 
reader of poetry 
Byronic lover—a 
tempestuous young man, mestly in a bad 
temper, 
him 


whose feelings of passion made 
and were 
vented upon the women of lis acquaint- 


very uncomfortable, 


ance with disastrous results 
Other guests at the recent wedding 
were referred to at frequent intervals 
through that still July weather. There 
had been Mr. Rose, for instance, Mr. 
\dolphus “Poems ex: 
ons induced by Rem: 
chiefly of travel in the 
met and challenged Mr. 
Wordsworth on his own ground, and in 
the opinion of the partial beat him there. 
Mr. Rose had been a wedding guest 


Rose, whose 


pressive of Emo 
iniscence, 
Levant,” 


His round face and red whiskers, his 
thick calves, his badly folded stock had 
all been remarked by Miss Gussy, who 
did not put him forward seriously as a 
rival to Mr. Charles Lancelot. Georgi- 
ana, too, had remarked upon Mr. Rose’s 
peculiarities but did not admit it to her 
sister. The more she liked poetry, the 
less she liked Mr. Adolphus Rose. If 
poets were on that model, better, by far, 
not know them 

Lord Monthermer came up for dis- 
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cussion—a great man indeed. Did Mr. 
Lancelot really know him? Mr. Lan- 
celot, it seems, really did. He had called 
him “his chief’—by which, of course, 
he meant “leader of opinion,” for 
in any other sense he was not 
ent; and then he had related anecdotes. 
One or two of were regaled. 
Gussy, with the uncompromising eyes of 
fifteen, had measured them up as they 
came. “I believe that Lord Monthermer 
is greater than that,” she had said; “but 
I believe that Mr. Lancelot is not. They 
seem to me to be about his size.” 

If Georgiana had not been so dread- 
fully consicous of the brink, of the 
pending apparition of the tall and serene 
angel, of the voice saying “Come,” she 
would have been able to agree with her 
sister. But just now all men seemed 
to be enhanced by a premonitory glow, 
a sort of false dawn. She felt conscious 
that Mr. Lancelot must not be touched 
by such a daring hand; was certain that, 
at any rate, she could have no part in 
such criticisms. It seemed proper to tell 
Gussy that she didn’t know what she 
was talking about; and that would have 
been done if she could have been cer- 
tain of the command of her blushes. As 
it was, she dismissed the subject with 
a sarcasm. “We are talking like the 
people in the servants’ hall,” she said. 
“Let’s be reasonable, my dear. One 
wedding should last a family for a long 
time.” 

“Tt never does,’ Gussy said. 
fearfully catching things 
my turn.” 


chief 


pres- 


these 


‘They're 
J wish it was 


Letters began to come, in due course, 
from the adventurous Diana, telling 
chiefly of hunting feats with.the Roth- 
ley. Nothing about Sir Carnaby’s affec- 
tion. She would certainly stay in the 
country till February, when Parliament 
was to meet, and they should all find 
one another in London. Papa would 
come to town, of course, as usual. 

“T haven’t a house yet, which is rather 


vexing, as | am telling my friends that 
they must be sure to rally to my circle, 
We shall be mostly political, and, of 
course, anti-Reform, but must have a 
sprinkling of literary persons. They are 
all Jacobins, I hear, and very dangerous, 
like that dreadful Mr. Leigh Hunt, who 
spends so much time in prison. But 
Carnaby knows somebody who knows 
Mrs. Nelthorpe. If we could get her! 
I am told she is extremely witty. And 
her beauty is undeniable. I still hope 
for Dover Street, though Carnaby vows 
that it will ruin him. Your friend Mr, 
Lancelot has chambers in Albany, I am 
told. I have asked him to call. He was 
staying with the Burntislands the other 
day, but did not hunt. I met him at 
dinner. He spoke guardedly of you. I 
must say he is a prudent young man— 
he cherished his future!—but, I think,, 
very handsome. Carnaby calls him a 
goose, a parboiled goose. He is very 
violent, but as good as gold, the most 
manageable of men when you have found 
out his little They are 
very small. he hates be- 
and though 
devoted to me, never dreams of restrain- 
ing his fury if that happ He pulled 
the bell down twice last week, and once 
rushed into the kitchen and called Mrs. 
Pownace an old b—h. He called her 
other things besides, buf my pen refuses 
that he said. 


arities. 
For one thing, 
ing kept waiting for dinner, 


the task of reporting all 


\s I say, dearest, he is my slave at all 


other times—but not then. I admit it. 


And in the 
preme. I have not a word to say. 
1 


these trifling drawback 


field he is, of course, su- 
With 
s I am, as I ought 
to consider myself, the most fortunate 
of women. His drinking powers have 
been shamefully exaggerated. 

“Now, my dearest Georgie, won't 
make us happy by a visit? I assure you 
Carnaby expects it, and frequentiy re- 
fers to it. ‘Your pretty sister,’ he calls 
you; or ‘that pretty demure little rogue.’ 
Indeed, he thinks a great deal of you, 
and has a high opinion of your capacity. 


you 
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Charles Lancelot is not nearly good 
enough for you, though he admits that 
with the Marquis’ interest he might do 
great things.” 

The invitation was pressed, and ac- 
cepted. Georgiana stayed three months 
in Leicestershire, and the interest which 
Mr. Lancelot had inspired in the bosom 
of Lady Hodges was reinvested in his 
favor with a will. It is surprising what 
momentum a man may acquire in this 
manner. Lancelot did nothing, and for 
all that appeared may have intended 
nothing at all; but he got himself fixed 
in the girl’s head as impending. It 
would have required a very resolute or 
very impetuous wooer to have outvalued 
him—so long as he said nothing. 


But though she spent Christmas with 
her sister, and though the Hodges’ revels 
were loud and long and frequent; though 
she danced out the pointed toes of her 
little shoes half a dozen times before 
February came—there were no other 
suitors. The young bloods of Leicester- 
shire—a Corinthian county—looked for 
more positive charms in a partner than 
clear gray eyes, a delicate flush, and a 
Greek profile. Were her eyes gray or 
blue? It is difficult to be precise, since 
they varied with the light. When the 
candles came in, they showed all black. 
In the morning they were almost cold 
in their grayness; and at noon they were 
hyacinthine, like a summer sea. Large 
they were, too, and limpid, and could 
be very tender. Dangerous eyes, you 
would have said, but not to Leicester- 
shire, which demanded sparkle. Now 
Georgiana was of the sort which does 
not sparkle provocatively, but only when 
kindled: and Leicestershire had not that 
to inflame her 


As we should say now, the county 
bored her; and so it was that she did 


not impress the county. She was too 
quiet, and when she did speak, too di- 
rect. She never had the vapors, she 
was slow to move; she had no affections, 


did not cling to the house on wet days 
or haunt the shrubberies on showery 
ones. She neither swooned nor clouded 
with tears; and on the other hand, she 
did not ride to hounds, Again, she was 
a reader, and Leicestershire read noth- 
ing; again, she was not blue. Now, 
Leicestershire said, a girl should be one 
thing or another; but she must needs be 
expressed by negatives at this period of 
her life. There were many things that 
she was not; and what things she may. 
have been it passed the wit of Leicester- 
shire and the Rothley Hunt to discover. 
Stalwart young men in _high-collared 
coats pressed her to their hearts and 
whirled her about—up the middle and 
down again, and so on. She danced 
beautifully, like a fairy, said the poetical. 
You could hardly see her feet, said some. 
She was so light that you couldn’t be 
sure you had her. “Now a man wants 
an armful, Lady Hodges. ’Pon my 
honor, your charming sister is a feather- 
weight. Sylphlike, eh? So she is. But 
we look for bone in the shires.” Diana, 
herself of the dainty type, knew that it 
was no good saying anything to Georgie. 
Georgie was obstinate and very deliber- 
ate. But she was thrown away upon 
Leicestershire, which thought Diana 
capital fun, and that a girl should be 
like an apple dumpling. 

Georgiana’s own view of herself was 
very depressed at this time, and per- 
haps it’s no wonder. She was conscious 
that she had taken her first flight 
through the door, and had not pleased. 
She wrote herself down as humdrum, 
guardedly, as was her manner, to 
Gussy at home, but more freely in her 
journal. . 

“They have nothing to say to me, and 
I nothing to them. They come -bounc- 
ing in from their hunting, full of ap- 
petite; look me all over as if wondering 
where to begin, fall to with zest, and 
then put me on the side of the plate— 
all gristle and little bones, like an old 
French partridge. Must men always be 
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so red; I wonder? These all look as 
Marsyas must have been when Apollo 
had taken off a skin. They shine with 
health; and when they get rather old 
they take a purple tinge. .. . We hardly 
ever see them after dinner, or if we 
do, had rather not... .. The only book 
in this house is Blair’s ‘The Grave.’ 
There are other things in boards which 
I cannot admit as books.” 

Later on we find: 

“We dined at Saxelby, and my fate 
was mentioned. He had been coming, 


but was detained at the last minute. I 
saw his letter of excuses 
No name.” 


very polite, 
but formal. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SUIT. 


Sir Peter Strangways, who was a 
fine-looking man, and sat for a 
borough of his own, came up, as his 
custom was, to London in February, 
knowing, as he always did, that he was 
w fool for his pains. He could easily 
have got a pair, and what is the use of 
being able to put yourself in Parliament 
if you cannot take yourself out of it 
when it suits you? In the county he 
was something, in London much less. 
In the county he had his broad-eaved, 
wide-winged house, his park, his lime- 
tree avenue, his lake, his farms, his 
Petty Sessions and his Quarter Sessions. 
In London he had dark lodgings in 
Wimpole Street, his club window for 
mornings and the House for afternoons. 
He made his bow on birthdays, and saw 
his wife into her chariot for drawing- 
rooms. Then he went back into the dark 
lodging and stood tapping his teeth with 
his glasses at the window until it was 
time to go back to the House. To be 
a baronet, and not a very rich baronet, 
in London; to have for your wife an 
honorable lady, whose family did little 
or nothing for you, and stayed in the 
country when it might have been your 
right hand in town—these were unsub- 
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stantial privileges. Sir Veter never 
spent a session in this manner without 
swearing it should be the last. But this 
particular session had an importance of 
its own, he had been told. 

It is true that one of the first to call 
in Wimpole Street was a tall and seri- 
ous-faced young gentleman, dark, grave- 
eyed, circumspect and cold in manner 
who, alighting from a bay horse and 
handing up the reins to a groom, tapped 
the knocker briskly and gave the name 
of “Mr. Charles Lancelot, to wait upon 
her ladyship.” It is true that, one of 
the first, he was also one of the most 
persistent. But it is also true that, to 
Sir Peter Strangways, who was an 
open-minded man, he was one of the 
most insupportable of his wife’s guests, 
Sir Peter, indeed, disliked Mr. Lancelot, 
for he was afraid of him, and only called 
him a whippersnapper or a hop-o’-my- 
thumb when he was not there—when no- 
body, in fact, was there but his coach- 
man who served him, in London, for 
valet and buckled his stock for him as 
if it were breeching, with a knee ele- 
vated toward—but just not touching— 
the small of his back. The saucy Miss 
Augusta used to surmise that Plumer 
whistled at her papa, and said: “Woo, 
oss,” and “Stand steady, ye old foxy,” 
as he buckled and strapped him. But 
this was only surmisé, because Miss 
Augusta, still in pigtails and rather 
short skirts, remained at Thorntree with 
her governess, Miss Tinsley. To the 
trusty Plumer it was that Sir Peter con- 
fided his distrust of the sober young 
gentleman, by nods and winks, by veiled 
references to “young Mr. Superfine,” or 
“young Buckram,” or open declarations 
that he was not going to be downed by 
a young god in breeches. Plumer, for 
his part, found consolation in the horse 
which Mr. Lancelot bestrode. The gen- 
tleman had, said Plumer, a good seat and 
good hands; and if he could sit that 
spanking bay, the plague was in it if he 
couldn’t be trusted with a wife. Where- 
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upon, “Who said he wanted a wife, you 
fool?” would cry Sir Peter with a snort, 
and Plumer stood rebuked. 

Mr. Lancelot, however, pursuing a 
line of conduct which he had thought 
out beforehand as suitable to the occa- 
sion, was extremely deferential to Sir 
Peter—whom he called “sir” and bored 
extremely—to her ladyship, who liked 
good manners ; and to Miss Strangways, 
whom he never called Miss Georgiana. 
That was a country trick, perhaps, and 
Mr. Lancelot was a very Londonish 
young man. Besides, he had his ideas 
and his line of conduct. Briefly, this 
may be indicated as implying attentions 
and expecting them. Lady Strangways 
quite understood. Nothing was said, 
but everything was implied. Georgiana, 
standing in her delicate beauty before 
the open door, was to be reasoned into 
wedlock by those tremendous, silent 
arguments which stated nothing and as- 
sume everything. 

She had nobody to advise her, nobody 
in whom she could have confided even 
if she had been of the temper for con- 
fidences. He dreams of a lover heralded 
at dawn by an angel, a finger on his lips 


and the message alight in his eyes, of 


love like a warm wind enwrapping her, 
wafting her out through the door into 
the sunny beyond—why, 


course. 


space they 
were dreams, of 3efore the 
measured advance of the severe young 
Treasury clerk they melted as the hoar- 
frost on the lawn. Without knowing it, 
without a plain word she had accepted 
the position. There was nothing to be 
done but to lay her hands in her lap 
and wait. As for her dreams, now she 
dreamed no more: and if the truth must 
be told, instead of “Lalla Rookh” and 
“The Corsair,” instead of “Marmion” 
and “The Pleasures of Memory” she 
now applied herself to Mr. Burke’s “Re- 
flections on the French Revolution,” and 
did her best to admire the “Letters of 
Junius.” 
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The course of this ordered wooing 
may be briefly indicated. Mr. Lancelot 
called frequently, dined three times in 
Wimpole Street, brought cards for Al- 
mack’s, tickets for the opera, rode be- 
side the Strangways’ carriage in Hyde 
Park. When Georgiana was presented 
he offered a bouquet; wherever she was 
taken, to rout, assembly or ball, he was 
present. He danced correctly but with- 
out vivacity. He could not make a false 
step, was incapable of a happy one. At 
intervals, but never in privacy, he con- 
versed with Georgiana—on politics, on 
foreign travel—he had made the French- 
Italian-Swiss tour, but had not been to 
the Levant—upon the Fine Arts, upon 
English literature—but not poetry. 
Poetry, he owned, fatigued him, Much 
of it he thought subversive of morals, 
but admitted the elegance of Pope and 
the didactic force of Johnson; some of 
it was surely merely laxative. If he 
must read modern poetry, it should be 
that of Mr. Crabbe. He found there 
a measure of judgment which could 
hardly perhaps be better stated in a blue 
book. “To be elegant, Miss Strang 
ways, should not involve inexactness of! 
statement ; a refined understanding may 
coexist, surely, with sound brain work. 
In Mr. Crabbe’s curious tales, my in- 
telligence is never shocked. Lawful 
curiosity is gratified; amusement is not 
absent; taste is admitted. Mr. Crabbe 
rarely offends the most refined sensibil- 
ity. I am sure that you must admire 
this poet.” Georgiana faintly defended 
Sir Walter Scott. Lord Byron’s work 
she did not attempt to discuss. 

All this was very oppressive, but 
quite customary. Everything went as 
everything in such affairs did go—by 
assumption. Georgiana’s parents as- 
sumed the wooer, assumed the wooed; 
Georgiana herself assumed Mr. Lan- 
celot’s desires, and was ready, at the 
word of command, to assume her own; 
and as for Mr. Lancelot, he assumed all 
that could be assumed ; assumed himself 
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desirable, and desired, assumed his fu- 
ture and her interest in it; was ready, 
in fact, to “‘assume the God.” There 
were no raptures anywhere, in any 
bosom. Mr. Lancelot was no Giaour 
who would carry her heart and under- 
standing by storm; and yet it was evi- 
dent that she had found favor in his 
eyes. Modest-minded as she was, she 
had to admit that. knew, that is, 
that he admired her, knew that she was 
being courted. His eyes, for instance, 
swept the assembly the moment he en- 
tered it until they had found hers, after 
that never left them for long. He was 
always at hand to escort her in or out 
of a room; when she spoke he was all 
attention; when she remained long si- 
lent, he became silent also. 

What she did not know was that he 
was really in love with her, in his sedate 
and cautious way. So far as he had a 
passionate need it was for her. So far 
as he realized womanly perfections he 
saw them in her. He admired her quiet 
and clear beauty, respected her good 
sense, believed that he should work the 
better and advance the higher with her 
beside him. He was really proud that 
so great a man as the Marquis of Mon- 
thermer should have him in his eye, not 
for the glory it was to his repute, but 
that he might throw-himself all glorious 
as he might be at Georgiana’s feet. That 
is the real thing; that is genuine love; 
but he was quite incapable of expressing 
it, and would indeed have been shocked 
at the notion of such a thing. He would 
have judged it the height of indecorum, 
being one of those innumerable English- 
men who have been reared up to dis- 
trust every instinct which may be the 
subject of thought. To 
shameful, perhaps; but to admit your- 
self a lover, to act like one, is unbecom- 
ing. So we disguise our feelings, and 
in the marriage service are careful to 
inform the world that the sacrament was 
instituted for the procreation of chil- 
dren. This was a statement which 


She 


love is not 


.mind 
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young Mr. Lancelot would have quite 
seriously maintained. 

So the affair ran its appointed course 
before her very eyes. She saw herself 
passive, with quiet limbs, watching in- 
differently all the stages of the assault. 
The spring passed, the summer came to 
the full, the prorogation was in sight 
before Charles made any serious attack, 
He hovered, he hovered forever; he was 
assiduous, implied devotion in every 
stoop of his shoulders toward her. He 
was overpoweringly attentive, and 
Georgiana, wondering in her own 
that she was overcome, 
was shocked at her want of  sen- 
sibility. She sat like a shadowed dove, 
and listened while he did everything 
but woo her. But at last, being so much 
upon her mind, he got to be upon her 
nerves; so that when one night in July 
—at D e House, at a great assembly 
—he quite suddenly changed his tone, 
and with said: “Miss 
Strangways—beloved Miss Strangways 
—pardon me—Georgiana! I can con- 
tend no longer with my feelings. Let 
me implore you to listen to my vows of 
devotion—let me assure you that my 
happiness, welfare, hopes are centered in 
you! By this hand’—which he now 
took—“I beseech you to tell me—may 
I hope that you have some regard for 
me?” When this, quite suddenly, came 
beating at her ears like wings, she was 
so much disconcerted by the strain that 
she burst into tears, and hid her face in 
her hands. Mr. Lancelot, moved at last 
to forget and his duties to 
society, was disturbed; he entreated her 
to calm herself, and offered to go away. 
She had no reply for him, being inca- 


not 


tremulousness 


| 
himself 


pable of speech, and very much ashamed 
of herself, although it’s true her heart 
was saying to her all the time: “You 
foolish girl, you see that after all you 
have sensibility.” Another assumption 
was added to the heap. It was true 
enough that she had sensibility, but very 
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doubtful whether Lancelot’s personality 
had evoked it. 

There was nothing for it, however, 
just now but to ask him to go away. 
She did it by an appealing look—a mo- 
mentary thing. He bowed and left her. 
She hid herself, so far as she could, in 
the shrubberies which, on this gracious 
summer night, were at the disposal of 
the ducal guests, but presently returned 
to the shelter of her mother’s turban 
and feathers. Lady Strangways, after 
one keen look, realized what had taken 
place, and really felt that all was as 
it should be. Tears in a courtship were 
as proper as a rash to measles. 

She was not a bad sort of woman 
by any means, but there was no reason 
why she should rise above her natural 
capacity. She had been trained with- 
out intelligence, and had not very much 
of her own. She thought, so far as she 
thought at all, in maxims like those we 
have in our copy books; and she had 
no feelings to speak of, and not much 
sensation. Any kind of intimacy with 
her children was out of the question, and 
would have been to her mind improper. 
Her husband was always Sir Peter, 
even to herself. Her instincts, toward 
him and toward their joint issue, were 
functions rather than desires. She was 
incapable of seeing, therefore, why 
Georgiana’s affair should be more seri- 
ous to Georgiana than Diana’s had been 
to Diana, or her own to herself. She 
disregarded the signs of distress in the 


girl’s shining eyes and storm-painted 
cheeks, and contented herself by saying 
on the way home that she would speak 
with her after breakfast in the morn- 


ing room. Georgiana, dumb beside her, 
murmured, “Very well, mamma,” and 
betook herself to her bed. Before go- 
ing thither she knelt beside it and begged 
God very earnestly to inform her heart 
with love for Charles, She so named 
him for the first time. Then, too serious 
to cry any more, she composed herself 
for sleep as a novice might upon the 
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eve of her initiation. To-night a prayer, 
to-morrow the veil; between them calm 
sleep at the feet of Providence 

The interview was short and to the 
point. 

“Mr. lLancelot—I should say, 
Charles,” said Lady Strangways, “has 
told you the state of his feelings, I imag- 
ine ?” 

Georgiana faltered that he had. 

“He seems to me a very superior 
young man. You are fortunate, I 
think.” 

Georgiana murmured polite agree- 
ment. “Very fortunate, mamma.” 

“Your prospects may be brilliant—far 
more so than poor Diana’s. Sir Car- 
naby is respectable, but nothing more— 
for that sort of title gives no real dis- 
tinction. A knight has the same style 
exactly. But Charles may make a great 
figure in the world. Politics! You 
know, I suppose, that Lord Monther- 
mer has him in his eye?” 

“He has told me that, mamma.” 

“That speaks for him better than any- 
thing that I can tell you. If he has got, 
into Lord Monthermer’s eye he may go 
anywhere. It means talent and capacity 
—but, of course, he’s very well con- 
nected. Distantly he is related to the 
Drem family.” 

“T know he is,” said Georgiana with- 
out much enthusiasm. 

Lady Strangways took her hand. 

“Much will depend upon you, my 
child. Lord Monthermer is a great 
statesman, of the old school. He is very 
fond of the society of young ladies. 
You will find many occasions of serving 
your husband. I am sure you will bear 
them in mind.” 

“T should try, of course,” said Geor- 
giana, who did not follow her mother’s 
train of thought. 

“A great deal will depend upon you,” 
Lady Strangways repeated, “if I know 
anything of Lord Monthermer. And I 
do know—something.” This might have 
been mysterious if Georgiana had been 
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listening. But she had other things to 
think about, or to feel about. 

Finally Georgiana was kissed and told 
to be a good girl. There the matter 
ended, so far as she was immediately 
concerned. She found herself be- 
trothed. 

At a quarter past four Mr. Lancelot 
was announced to her ladyship, kissed 
her hand, and remained for a short time 
in conversation, standing on the hearth 
rug, with one arm on the mantelpiece. 
Lady Strangways presently desired him 
to ring the bell. 

“Ask Miss Strangways to come to 
me,” she bade the manservant. 

In due course Georgiana stood in 
the doorway in her high-waisted white 
frock and blue sash, with her piled hair 
showing the slimness of her neck and 
beautiful shape of her head. She was 
delicately flushed from the brows to the 
bosom, her eyes were round and very 
blue—rather scared. Her lips were 
primly drawn into a bud. 

“Come here, my child.” 
and gave mamma her hand. 
lift her eyes. Lady Strangways trans- 
ferred the hand to its new owner. 
“Take her, my dear Charles,” she said, 
“and be assured of her affection. I am 
positive that she will be to you all that 
a wife should be. Before you go, see 
Sir Peter, who is in the library.” 

Lancelot, who was really moved, 
looked at his capture with misty eyes. 

“T leave you to your little chat,” said 
her ladyship. “You have to be in the 
House, I suppose? I know that your 
time is not your own.” 

Then she left the room, and Charles 
Lancelot dropped to one knee. 


She came 
She did not 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LETTER. 

Sir Peter Strangways, asleep in 
what was called the library, and was 
only not the dining room because a 
door was shut, received the suitor with 
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He had been schooled 


heavy cordiality. 
beforehand. 

“Glad to see you, sir, and-I think I 
may guess at your errand. Cupid hag 
been favorable, I doubt not. He is a 
friend to the bold—eh? Well, well—] 
found it so myself in my young days, 
Now let me hear what you have to say.” 

Lancelot explained himself. It was 
not very splendid perhaps. 

“Five hundred a year, rising to seven 
hundred and fifty! Ah, and a private 
fortune of three hundred a year. My 
dear young friend, in these days—— 
H’m, h’m—we must talk this over, you 
know. We must feel our way here.” 

Mr. Lancelot now referred to the Sec- 
retary of State’s eye. Yes, yes, Sir Pe 
ter had heard about all that. Had his 
lordship committed himself—on paper? 
His lordship, it seems, had not, but was 
known to be dissatisfied with poor 
Spendlove, Spendlove, his lordship said, 
was a donkey. He had told Lord Drem 
—a distant cousin of Mr. Lancelot’s— 
that he must get a better man than 
Spendlove—a man to answer questions 
in the House. Lord Drem had named 
his relative, and a borough; had named 
them in the same breath. All this had 
been just before his lordship’s departure 
for Cracow—where Spendlove, it seems, 
was not distinguishing himself. 

Then there had been a conversation 
between his lordship and Charles. It had 
been short—but Lord Monthermer was 
always short in conversation—short, but 
rather memorable. His lordship had 
said that of Spendlove which Charles 
did not care to repeat, and had asked 
him—Charles—two questions: “Can 
you write a letter?” and “Can you sit a 
horse?” The bearing of the second 
question was only visible to those ac- 
quainted with his lordship’s habits. All 
such knew that it was his custom to dic- 
tate answers to his letters as he cantered 
in the park before breakfast. Now 
Spendlove was an indifferent rider. 
Further than this Charles could not go;_ 
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but the range of his lordship’s eye was 
known to be wide, and it was common 
talk in the Treasury that it was apt to 
center upon Charles in any general as- 
sembly. 

Sir Peter listened to these suggestive 
speculations with his glasses, as usual, 
beating a tattoo upon his teeth. In the 
end, he admitted that Georgiana had ten 
thousand pounds, and thought that they 
might do pretty well. He then shook 
Charles by the hand, stretched himself, 
and declared that he should just toddle 
into White’s for an hour before dinner. 

Charles Lancelot took his leave with- 
out seeing his betrothed again, mounted 
his horse and went down to the House 
of Commons at a sober walk. 


That night Georgiana wrote to Gussy 
at Thorntree. 
“My dearest Augusta: I must tell you 


my news, which is that Mr. Lancelot— 
whom I must now call Charles—pro- 
posed to me last night at the Duchess’ 
ball. You will laugh at me when I tell 
you that I was very much surprised and 
that I cried, and couldn’t answer him; 
but it is true neverthless. Of course I 
had been thinking a good deal about him 
for some time, as he had paid me great 
attention. But I suppose one is always 
taken aback when it comes to the point, 
I did not expect him to say anything, 
then, at any rate. I couldn’t say any- 
thing to him, so—must considerately— 
he left me, but I suppose spoke imme- 
diately to mamma, for she told me that 
she wished to see me this morning, and 
did so. She told me that I was very 
fortunate and that I could be of great 
use to Charles in his career. She said 
that Lord Monthermer, his chief—or his 
future chief: I don’t really know which 
—is fond of ladies’ society, and seemed 
to think that he would like mine. I 
must say that that is very unlikely, as 
he has never seen me, and cannot there- 
fore know how dull I am in company, 
and how much afraid of clever men. I 
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am very much afraid of Charles, though 
he is all kindness and respect. He kissed 
my hand after mamma had left him 
alone with me, and spoke very feelingly 
about his sense of obligation to me, and 
his belief that we should be the happi- 
est couple in London. 

“He was extremely kind. He went 
on then to talk of the future, of his 
political ambitions, et cetera. He said 
that in these days of popular discontent 
and dangerous tendencies against the 
throne and the orders of society, it was 
of the highest importance that men of 
family and education should unite to 
crush in their infancy all germs of fac- ~ 
tion. He hopes for a borough of Lord 
Drem’s, who is a cousin of his, and that 
then Lord Monthermer will make him 
a parliamentary secretary, at first un- 
paid. He thinks that he may rise to be 
a lord of the Treasury. To work for 
me, he said, was the dearest wish of 
his life. His language is well chosen 
and very dignified, but grave. He very 
seldom smiles, never laughs. [I still 
think him extremely handsome. He 
dresses with great care, and looks well 
on horseback.” 

Then follows the anecdote about 
Lord Monthermer dictating in the park. 

“Dearest Gussy, do write to me and 
wish me joy. If you had been here, I 
should have had a thousand things to 
tell you. I expect that I shall have a 
betrothal ring to-morrow. I have chosen 
pearls, because I love them so. Charles 
said that diamonds were not becoming 
to so young a betrothed, though I shall 
be twenty when I am married. He is 
thirty, which is just the right difference, 
I think. The wedding will be at Thorn- 
tree, I’m glad to say, in November. 
Polk will be one of the officiating clergy- 
men, I suppose. I am writing to him, 
and of course to dearest Di. I know 
that she admires Charles, and I hope 
you will, too, when you know him. 

“We shall be home by the end of the 
month, I hope. I am longing to see my 
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sister again, and | wish to believe that 
she shares the feeling. She knows that 
my engagement will make no difference 
between us. 

“Dearest Gussy, will you contrive by 
hook or by crook to let Henry Perrin 
know this news? You might get a mo- 
ment after church, or perhaps when you 
meet him in the village. I don’t feel 
that I can write to him very well. I 
should like him to know if possible be- 
fore we return. Of course all that was 
quite hopeless. 

“I am going to be very happy, and 
very useful to Charles. It is a great 
thing for a girl to have such privileges 
as I have. Mamma says so, and I am 
sure that she is right. I have a great 
many letters to write. There are Uncle 
and Aunt Quartern, Aunt Venables, to 
say nothing of grandmamma! 

“Adieu, dearest sister, and wish me 
joy. Your fond Georgie. 

“P. S. We are to look at a house 
soon, which papa thinks would be suit- 
able. It is in Smith Square near West- 
minster Abbey—very convenient for 
the House, when we get there!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS, 


The wedding was done quietly at 
Thorntree on a very wet and windy 
day. 
fore the 


The great elms on the lawn be- 
windows rocked themselves 
about and scattered their last pale 
largess to the sodden grass. The rooks 
were tossed in the sky like black flakes, 
and in gusts the rain battered at the 
windows. Church was considered to be 
out of the question, so a message was 
sent down, at the last minute, to Doctor 
Mumby, the rector, to say that the cere- 
mony would take place in the drawing- 
room; and Doctor Mumby in due course 
arrived in his great riding cape, with his 
canonicals in a little black bag. The 
village was greatly disappointed; but 
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they rang the church bells before and 
after the wedding. 

There were four bridesmaids. 
had had six. 

Lord Drem, a fine and ruddy man of 
five and forty, with a very handsome 
wife; an elderly Miss Lancelot—from 
whom her nephew had expectations— 
two gentlemen friends from the Treas- 
ury, and a brother, James Lancelot, of 
the Common Law bar, represented the 
bridegroom’s party. His sister Maria 
was a bridesmaid. 

The Quarterns brought a small host 
from Corby; and of course Sir Carnaby 
and Diana Hodges came. 

After breakfast, at which the best 
speech by far was made by Polk Strang- 
ways—it was really a sort of sermon, 
but more optimistic than most sermons 
—the happy pair departed for Bristol, 
whence they intended to take ship for 
Leghorn and the honeymoon. That was 
to be spent in Italy. They must needs 
be back early in the New Year, not only 
because the House would meet in Feb- 
ruary, but because Lord Monthermer 
was expected from Cracow, and it was 
very necessary that his eye in its home- 
ward sweep should encounter and re- 
main upon the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lancelot. “We cannot afford 
to seem negligent in such a matter,” 
Charles had told his affanced. “TI shall 
have advice from London—and no doubt 
the court at Florence will give us news. 
I am sure my Georgiana agrees with 
me.” His Georgiana satisfied him on 
that point. That was but one of the 
many of his assumptions which she 
took up. 

Everybody that 
looked Charles 
young man and beside him 
slim and little. 


Diana 


the bride 
was a tall 
she looked 
She was very shy, and 
her lips would have been better for 
more color. Her eyes looked enormous, 
and of so dark a blue as to seem black. 
“Not a taking beauty,” said Lady Quar- 
tern. ‘You have to look hard at her to 


agreed 
charming. 
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see her at all, 
know. 
year.” 
' “There’s hardly anything of her,” her 
neighbor replied—old Squire Wilmot of 
Dropmore, who wore gold spectacles 
burning upon his crimson forehead, and 
was never known to put them anywhere 
else. 


Rather like a ghost, you 
She’s thinner than she was last 


He used them for reading, it was 
said, but as he never read anything 
“She’s a worrying girl, in my opin- 
ion,” Lady Quartern went on. “She'll 
unless her Charles 
But so far as I can see 
she might as well have married a ram- 
rod. However— 


get thinner than that 
treats her well. 


The weather, you 
see, was against enthusiasm; and Charles 
Lancelot’s manner discouraged it. 

Drem said that he took her as 
young members take the oath 


Lord 
very 
He him- 
self was all in favor of Gretna Green 
and moonlight nights. As for 
giana, who can tell 
may have been? She 


Geor- 
what her feelings 
was never invited 
to reveal them. 

Haunted though she may have seemed 
in her veiled whiteness, she was deli- 
cious when she came down in her trav- 
eling gear; her dark blue pelisse, her 
great blue bonnet, her furs and feathers. 
Her eyes sparkled, her lips parted, her 
little teeth gleamed. She kissed mam- 
ma, was kissed by papa, blessed by Polk, 
hugged by Gussy and Di. She kissed a 
number of the people, and was kissed 
by others, shook hands with the servants, 
and jumped into the chaise and pair like 
a bird. A last whisper from Gussy on 
the steps of the house had made her 
blush; her last look, sidelong, was for 
Gussy, and showed roguery lurking. 
That pert child had put lips to her ear. 
“Yes, of 
No reply. 


whispered 


“Has he kissed you yet?” 


course.” “But properly?” 
“I thought not,” 
“Make him do it.” The sidelong look 
had been her reply. The _postilion 
cracked his whip, the slipper was flung 
—gravely, by Polk, as if he were scat- 
tering the good seed—off they went, for 


Gussy. 
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Bristol and Leghorn, and whether in- 
deed she then, or afterward, followed 
Gussy’s last injunction is not by me to 
be reported, but is to be inferred by the 
judicious reader from what follows. All 
I know is that her letters home were 
copious, but, to Gussy, unsatisfying. 
There was a great deal about the court 
in Florence, and much about the mag- 
nificence of Rome—but of Charles as a 
lover nothing at all. 


My Lord Marquis of Monthermer 
came home to his country in March of 
the. next year and was received with 
every demonstration of gratitude from 
King and people. His acts and deeds at 
Cracow, it was universatlly admitted, en- 
titled him to all the honors of an affec- 
tionate race. Iéngland’s honor and ma- 
terial advantage had not been forgot- 
ten; due regard had been had for the 
equitable claims of France, of Prussia, 
of Austria, of Russia—just so much as 
was their due from our proud island 
breed and no more. The only nation 
omitted from this catalogue appears to 
have been Poland. On these grounds 
there were great rejoicings, and a great 
reception. The King was ill, believed 
to be dying, but he had his lordship 
down to see him at Windsor, called him 
Tom, and promised him a duchy. The 
populace greeted their hero in a more 
boisterous but no homelier fashion. 
lined the Kent Road, threw up 
Some of them shouted, 
us Reform!” and made his lord- 
“T'll be damned if I do,” he 
said, for the benefit of his gentlemen. 
He had, in fact, hastened his return in 
order to put a stopper on that move, if 
it might even now be stopped. His hope 
was in the King, who was known to 
hate it so much that he remained alive 
for the purpose of “dishing Grey,” as 
he put it himself. But he knew that 
the King’s was a precarious life—be- 
sides, as he said, “‘He’s such a liar that 
you can’t hold him anywhere.” How- 


They 
their caps. 
“Give 
ship grin. 
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ever, here he was; here was Piccadilly 
flaming with lanterns from end to end; 
a crowd all day about Wake House, and 
a duchy for the asking—or without it; 
for Lord Monthermer never asked for 
a thing, but waited until it was offered: 
then he took it or not, as might suit. 

That was in March, in mild and open 
weather ; but the Lancelots had returned 
in the bitter fogs of January to their 
house in Smith Square, and by the time 
the great man was really come the little 
lady of that house was settled into a 
staid routine from which, she supposed 
sometimes, nothing but revolution could 
ever move her. 

Don’t suppose, pray, that she wished 
to be moved from it. Nothing of the 
sort. She was an enthusiastic house- 
wife, glorying in her duties, taking them 
seriously, getting herself into a glow of 
health and beauty in their vigorous exer- 


cise ; watching intently as a bird a crumb 
for the daily occasion when she could 


be of service to Charles. How she 
drilled her three maids, how she lectured 
the page boy—for his good—how she 
overlooked the linen, saw to the nightly 
deposit of the plate under the bed, how 
she frowned over accounts, ordered din- 
ner, presided at it, broke her little heart 
over a tough cutlet, and mended it again 
with thanksgiving over a good pudding 
were long and foolish, though—to me 
—touching to tell. These things are 
common knowledge; but so is the sun- 
shine over a copse, so are the cloud 
shadows racing over a hill flank, so the 
opening of the rose. Like a rose she 
opened, like a rose quietly bloomed ; and 
Charles grew sleek and snug under the 
ministration of her gentle hands. 

And Charles was very kind to her, 
and always courteous; and when he re- 
proved her, did it kindly ; and when she 
cried on his shoulder, he patted hers. 

He was grave, and preoccupied, and 
immersed in business, full of thought 
for the morrow—that is, his own mor- 
row. Lord Monthermer had been ex- 
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pected in February at the latest. He 
did not come till the middle of March, 
Such things may make a young man 
gray before his time. 

Sitting in the little-drawing-room be- 
fore the fire, holding his wife’s hand 
when she offered it to his keeping—but 
not seeking it—he used to expound his 
anxieties and to hint at his ambitions— © 
but on these last, which were boundless, 
he was very reserved. She could only 
guess—and did in time come to know— 
how exorbitant these were: how they 
were the fund of poetry in him which 
every one of us has. 

“Lord Monthermer,” he used to say, 
“can save our unhappy country, and no- 
body else can do it. Of that I am per- 
suaded. As our greatness has been in 
the past, so it must be in the future: 
an anointed king, a patriotic aristocracy, 
a loyal people. A wonderful order, as 
the Collect puts it in our ancient for- 
mulary. This dangerous and growing 
cry for Reform really aims, not at 
abuses, but at property—for how else 
are you to regard a movement which 
denies to persons of responsibility and 
influence the exercise of their just 
rights? Once give way to that, and 
throne and peerage, church and land— 
the very fabric of England—topple to- 
gether to the dust of ruin. Anarchy 
must result—that is inevitable. You lay 
hands on property, nothing is sacred, 
for everything in this world is subject 
to the law of property. The home! 
The wife! The family! All these 
sacred things depend upon property for 
their privilege and sanctity. Miserable 
fools! They know not what they do. 

“Lord Monthermer, born to rule, a 
natural leader of men, will save us: no 
other can. You will see, my love, you 
will be able to judge for yourself. His 
eye has fire—the fire of authority, born 
in him. He will return—none too soon 
—he will receive his warrant from the 
King; he will organize the loyal oppo- 
sition—and he will choose his lieuten- 
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ants. He will choose his lieutenants. 
He will need them. I can only 
say for myself that I shall be ready, 
when I am called. I have had warn- 
ings, as you know, and I have not been 
idle. That also you know. I am sure 
that my beloved wife will be at my side, 
when the time comes.” 

She would press his hand, lean to him 
urgently, and murmur her assurance. 
They came to be to her—these sort of 
words—like a call to arms. All her 
guards turned out to their posts. And 
as time wore on, the hero returned, the 
dukedom conferred, the attack on Re- 
form massed for delivery, and shock 
upon shock of assault made and remade, 
although her slim sentinels were worn 
by watching, and the summoning orders 
for them became peremptory, petulant, 
fretful and wearisome; they never failed 
of appearance, but with the same urg- 
ency, the same warm, low murmurs as- 
sured their master of loyalty. 

For the fact is that Georgiana was to 
be two years a wife and Gone year a dis- 
appointed mother before anything hap- 
pened. But what then happened was in 
itself a drama. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PURSUIT OF THE EYE, 
Lord Monthermer came 
say, in the middle of March. 
speech in the 
made in April. 


home, | 
His great 
House of Lords was 
He received the thanks 
of Parliament, a pension and a duchy 
at the end of May; and not only had 
his eye not swept up Charles in its rang- 
ing search for a lieutenant, but it had 
swept up other persons not—in Charles’ 
estimation—fitted by prospect, wit or 
ambition to fulfill that station. It had 
swept up Pink Mordaunt, an aging buck, 
well connected, once a Whig, an incor- 
rigible gamester, a well-known Corin- 
thian. But Lord Monthermer’s Corin- 
thian tastes were equally notorious. It 
then swept up Lord Bernard Wake, his 


lordship’s own second son, a fine young 
man, a soldier, but, said Charles, with- 
out principle; and it swept up others 
whom it were tedious—as to Charles it 
was exasperating—to mention. Of all 
this our poor Georgiana heard more than 
enough. She burned with Charles, she 
grew white with his dismay—but she 
had now and then to flog herself to do 
it, for by the time these things hap- 
pened her own little world was full. 
“Hints of joy, surmised bliss,” were 
hers—and I don’t know how much of 
her troublous time ahead was due to the 
way Charles took it. It is the fact that 
the one opportunity that the year showed 
of a recontre with Lord Monthermer 
was made frustrate by her condition. 
Charles was dreadfully vexed; but his 
vexation shocked her; and that’s much 
worse. 

In April, amid all the fuss and flurry 


of the great return, she knew herself 


to be blessed among women. She 
hugged her bosom, she prayed by her 
bed. She walked her London with shin- 
ing eyes. She caught herself standing 
here or there rapt in a soft air of won- 
der and expectation. She had not 
guessed, could not have guessed, what 
this common lot of her sex would mean 
to her. To have made a man—to have 
made a living thing—what the poet 
knows, what the musician, she 
knew; and all great tradition, all re- 
ligion, all heaven and earth cried sanc- 
tion to her deed; cried her holy 
her 


now 


, cried 
For a week, for a fort- 
night she held her secret; then she whis- 
pered it to Charles and hid her happy 
face upon his shoulder. What were 
Lord Monthermer and all Parliament, 
what were the Treasury 

junior lords, what were the Estates of 
the Realm, the hush of the Senate, the 
seals of office, the Great Seal itself, to 
the like of this? 
wife! 


1 
blessed. 


and all its 
Oh, happy, happy 


Charles received the news sedately, as 
his wont was, but with great kindness. 
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He kissed her, he patted her shoulder, 
his hand touched her waist for a mo- 
ment, lightly, then was withdrawn 
hastily, as if somebody had entered the 
room, But nobody had. She noticed 
that, even in the midst of her private, 
tremulots triumph. It vexed her into 
inquiry. Was he elated? Did he share 
her elation? God knows. He was too 
kind by half: that’s the fact. 

He spoke of the necessity of care, 
spoke of drafts and chills, wet feet. He 
spoke of the prudence of abstaining 
from entertainments, a prudence which 
he frankly admitted would be unfortu- 
nate “in the present state of our af- 
fairs; advised frequent consultations 
with her mother, luckily at hand. He 
mentioned the fact that his own mother 
had had nine children, of whom three 
remained alive: in a word, he was prac- 
tical while she was dreaming, he sat fast 
in his chair while she floated beyond him 
in an ecstasy. He had begged her to 
beware of chills—but her worst came 
from him, Yet he was only himself; he 
meant to be kind; and really, consider- 
ing his pressing private anxieties about 
Lord Monthermer’s eye, he said ex- 
traordinarily little about the inconven- 
ience of a first without his 
brand new wife. For, you see, if the 
natural advantages of a rising young 
official can be enhanced in the ranging 
eye of a gallant chief by a young and 
very pretty hostess, it is a serious thing 
that she should be put out of action be- 
fore the first engagement. 


season 


That was a 


very serious thing; that cripples a young 
man. It was impossible for Charles Lan- 
celot to conceal this altogether, though, 


as he was a gentleman through and 
through, he never once referred to it. 
But God bless the man, she knew! 
One slip—that guilty snatching away of 
his embracing arm—had opened her 
eyes. Now she saw. Now she could 
read him like a newspaper, pick out what 
mattered and leave out what did not. 
She knew, and knowing was at first dis- 
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heartened, then, studying more deeply, 
dismayed, and then hurt, and then des- 
pondent. Her pride in herself threat- 
ened next to disappear; she struggled 
against that, and she struggled against~ 
other feelings, physical as well as men- 
tal. She fought gallantly for loyalty. 
She stood by him as long as she could: 
she attended his parties, she gave them; 
she jostled in crowds, hurried hither and 
thither, joining in the chase of him of 
the eye, who was now Duke of Devizes 
and went everywhere, or seemed to go 
everywhere except to just that place 
whither—poor little champion of a lost 
cause—she had dragged herself with 
Charles. The end of this sort of thing 
could have been predicted by a mother 
with humanity or a husband less self- 
absorbed. In July she fell ill, and had 
to be taken away. She was taken down 
to Thorntree by her Spartan mother, 
suffered horribly, lay in misery and tor- 
ment—bereft of Charles, who must be 
in town—until the end of August. The 
child was born prematurely at the end 
of the month, born impossible, born 
dead. The one thing she prayed for 
then was that she might die also. But 
that was denied her. 

Charles came down by flying post, 
and went to her. He fell on his knees 
by her bed; he sobbed; he took her hand 
and wetted it with real’salt tears. But 
he had no words—or at least such words 
as he had were book words, without 
heart behind them. He had a heart, this 
unfortunate Charles, and kept it locked 
up like a skeleton. To such as he the 
heart is a stultifying, terrible organ, well 
placed and properly placed, in the very 
center of the frame of a man. It’s the 
only tolerable place for such an infernal 
explosive. Distrust it, says Charles, for 
it speaks by feeling, not by principle; 
distrust it, for it cries for what it wants, 
not for what you ought to appear to 
want. A man’s reputation, a man’s very 
honor, depends upon the figure he cuts 
in the outer air. But the heart cares 
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nothing for his figure and is all for sim- 
plicity. Now, if you are simple, you 
will be taken for a simpleton. Can any- 
thing be simpler than that? This is the 
conviction of the Charles Lancelots of 
the world: upon it they live, and their 
wives perish of starvation. 

As soon as she was well enough to 
sit up and see her friefds, as soon as 
some faint flush of blood began to show 
again in her cheeks, this devoted Charles 
began to talk about the Duke. The 
Duke! And baby born dead! O hap- 
less race of men! He had correspond- 
ents in all quarters, of course, and gave 
her all the news. The Duke, he under- 
stood, was to stay in Leicestershire for 
the cub hunting. Now this was impor- 
tant; for possibly the Hodges might 
meet him. He might even dine at Roth- 
ley. Did not his Georgie think that a 
letter to Diana, giving news of her con- 
valescence, hight, in a postscript, 
hint—— She hint to herself, 
anyhow, and wrote her disingenuous let- 
ter. She went so far as to tell herself 
that anything is lawful for the man you 
love, and before she had 
convinced not only that she loved, but 
that she Generous 
creatures of her sort live upon their as- 
sumptions ; 


took the 


signed it was 
was interested. 


it’s as well that 
they do, seeing they have 


and perhaps 
nothing else 
to live upon. 

Shivering, therefore, rather piteously, 
Georgiana came back 
dukes and great a 
she came back different 
a thing as overanxiety. 
wounded her, though n 
knew it. 


into the world of 


similar fairs Sut 
There is such 
Charles had 
ither he nor she 


CHAPTER 

THI 

The Mrs. 
the Mrs. 
was a very different person from her of 
my recent exposition, that hesitating, 
wistful little lady of anxieties; she was 
more possessed, more reserved, much 


Vili 
EYB CAPTURED 


later, 
wife, 


Lancelot of a year 


Lancelot two years a 


less given to enthusiasm. Her gentle- 
ness remained, with her childish con- 
tours—that adorable, round baby face 
which Gervase Poore, the poet, in his 
meteor flight across London, acclaimed 
as the Vision of Beauty, and those wide 
and wondering blue eyes which made 
her innocent if indeed she were 
not, and bespoke for those who knew 
her her absolute candor—these 
things remained to her. But her car- 
riage was more definite, her expression 
was more set; she had composure, even 
aplomb. It was now or hereabouts that 
the word statuesque began to be applied 
to her by her admirers and friends— 
though she was more figurine than fig- 
ure in the world. 

But I have marked another difference 
by that sentence. She now had admirers 
and friends. 

Admirers among the discerning she 
had, but very rare and respectful—men 
like Count Petersen of the Swedish 
Legation, whose habit of bowing to her 
first in a roomful alone betrayed him; 
admirers like Mr. Rogers, who laughed 
her Toryism to scorn, and called her 
“dear child;” friends only to call them 
so, for really she had no intimates at 
all, not a woman in all London with 
whom to be bosom to bosom, She owed 
this to her difficulty of utterance, and 
partly to her excessive anxiety to be 
liked. The defect and the desire often 
go together. But certain women took 
her up, and one of them was Mrs. May- 
duke. She was an old friend of Lan- 
celot’s. but, oddly enough, though she 
knew the Duke of Devizes quite well, 
she did not gyess at the secret of 

anxiety. Charles would have 

his tongue out sooner than talk 
his anxiety—not because he was 
ashamed of having it, but lest, having 
owned to it, he should afterward fail in 
his quest. To be known to a Mrs. 
Mayduke as having desired and as 
having failed—oh, impossible! Yet 
it was under Mrs. Mayduke’s aus- 


look 


best 


Oo 
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pices that the Duke and _ Geor- 
giana first met. She was a merry, 
plump, roguish woman, with side curls, 
very good-natured and very indiscreet. 
She made a fuss with Georgiana from 
their first meeting, and encouraged her 
young friend to unfold herself by un- 
limited petting and open-voiced admira- 
tion. She praised her figure, praised 
the gowns she clothed it in; she used to 
take her hand and, holding it, pick up 
her fingers one by one and cry out upon 
them. ‘Musical fingers, my 
made for the pianoforte! How can you 
neglect the intention of Providence! I 
call it heartrending. With fingers like 
yours—what a touch! Or the harp? 
No, no, your arms are too thin. You 
want a great arm like Mrs. Jordan's for 
the harp—and a Siddons expression— 
Saint Cecilia, you divine 


dear-— 


know—the 


Raphael—the soul sitting in your eyes! 


Now you, Georgie, are too reserved— 
oh, by far! And your eyes, fine as they 
are—yes, very fine—are too busy in- 
quiring, judging, watching, to have any- 
thing to say to the men. Mrs. Siddons, 
you may guess, has a great deal to 
to them.” So on she rattled; and 
giana listened, and smiled vaguely, 
sometimes blushed. But she liked it all 
the same. She liked to be taken notice 
of, even though it made her feel the 
more lonely. It reserved 
she was that she spoke to nobody—not 
even to this ardent friend—of Charles’ 
desperate Duke hunt, nor of her nightly 
prayer for his good fortune. 

Charles, in fact, was really growing 
gray with anxiety. His ambitions—the 
fiercer for their banking up—devoured 
his vitals. He was very conscientious, 
and omitted no iota of his duties; but 
the strain on his concentrative powers 
was becoming too much for him. The 
fire had quite consumed what little dem- 
onstrativeness he had ever had. He 
began to brood over his troubles, never 
patted Georgiana’s shoulder now, never 
took and stroked her hand. When she 


sav 
(seor- 


and 


shows how 


gave it him he held it limply, and of 
fered her every encouragement to take 
it away again. He had grown very si- 
lent. Strange what a little they had 
to say to each other. They passed long 
hours after dinner without exchanging 
a word; and he had got into the way 
of discussing nothing with her but the 
merest details of daily life. 

This was neither interesting to him- 
self nor to her; she was now becoming 
a woman, this foiled young mother, and 
to a woman’household cares become 
meaningless and irritating unless there 
is that within the heart which gives them 
sanction and reason. 

But she had had so little from him at 
any time that she did not feel his silence 
as a change. Her call to love and 
cherish him remained as peremptory as 
it had ever been. Conventional or not, 
as it might be, she always heard it and 
never failed to answer it. Out she came, 
fully armed, to look all ways for that 
advantage of his which he, the fool, hid 
from her. Secretive by instinct, secre- 
tive by habit also, he was row conceal- 
ing from her, too, how anxious he was, 
how inclined at times to despair; and 
while she knew this very well, she did 
not feel herself equal to the task of tax- 
ing him with his reserve or of dragging 
his reserves out of him. She had per- 
since the loss 
' watched him 
closely, and suffered for him pure pity. 

Meantime, the Duke of Devizes, how- 
soever carefully sought, remained close 
at hand, yet remote and inaccessible. He 
was often in the country, seldom in the 
House; but his appearances and disap: 
pearances alike were effective. On one 
occasion when there was a motion for 
Reform brought forward in the Lords, 
he appeared like a god from a machine 
and as good as directed their lordships 
to drive it out—which they did by an 
exemplary majority. He did his work 
with that bluntness, that absence of par- 
ade, that directness and that absence of 
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heat which were habitual to him; and 
their lordships did theirs with as much 
enthusiasm as they were capable of. 
Riots followed at Portsmouth, Roches- 
ter and Southampton, the quelling of 
which in the last-named he personally 
superintended. His estate lay in Hamp- 
shire, and he was Lord Lieutenant. His 
popularity with his party went up at a 
bound, and that which he had in the 
country stood the strain. Charles Lan- 
celot, his enthusiastic admirer, doted 
upon the possibility of serving such a 
man. So much he revealed to Georgi- 
ana, who hung upon his words. 

The Duke showed himself after this 
in London at one or two great houses, 
and was again a familiar figure in Pic- 
cadilly and the Park. At the opera he 
received an ovation, and saluted stiffly 
from his box, scarcely rising from his 
chair. This was a man! Lancelot re- 
ported the incident next day to his wife. 
She assumed it admirable, in such a 
man, though her heart sank a little as it 
listened. It was entirely counter to her 
own nature to despise people because 
they offered tribute. She remembered 
afterward thinking to herself that she 
would have thought more of the Duke 
if he had been moved—say, to tears— 
by such a testimony. Later still, when 
she had come to know him, she had to 
laugh at the memory of such a thought. 
Tears and the Duke! She had been 
sure that she would have cried herself. 
Lancelot, however, saw nothing but 
character. If the mob, he explained, had 
execrated him, he would have been as 
little moved. She had to own that. 

The very next day, at a party at Mrs. 
Mayduke’s, he was suddenly announced 
and the her full 
view. 


walked up room in 

Sitting at the far end, she was aware, 
as by prescience, of an impending event. 
She saw men about the door stiffen and 
move aside; she saw deferential glances, 
efforts to be seen. Then a footman ap- 
peared, proclaimed him, and immedi- 
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ately behind him a spare, very upright 
man came in at the doorway, more com- 
pletely at ease than any one she had 
ever seen before in her life, and gave 
two fingers to his hostess. Was this 
the hero who swayed a whole house of 
Peers? He looked like an elderly fox 
hunter, with his shrewd, side-whiskered, 
humorous face, with his tended white 
hair, his color of burned brick and his 
china-blue eyes. His dress, too, had 
that neatness and effectiveness combined 
which such persons have. <A _ perfect 
Master of Hounds! And Georgiana, 
being romantic, had to explore diligently 
to find her food in this trim, little old 
precisian, whose every look and gesture 
was on the watch against emotion. She 
told herself that all this was studied, and 
found the absence of romance the most 
romantic thing about him. So she had 
once seen a North Sea skipper, in a 
storm which would have made the 
Corsair sing like a tenor at the opera, 
skirt the extreme knife edge of danger 
without a wink of his eyelids. 

She watched, with a high heart, Mrs. 
Mayduke’s obeisance and subsequent 
effusion of welcome; she watched the 
dapper hero take it all for granted. She 
saw the cluster of candidates for recog- 
nition or presentation: men and women 
alike self-consciousness to the 
crowd. She saw her husband hover, saw 
him advance presently, with a ceremo- 


cast 


nious bow, saw him recognized instant- 
ly, by a scarcely perceptible clearing of 
the strong face; she saw two fingers in 
white kid go out, and the thin lips snap 


out the words, “How d’ye do?” She 
marked breathlessly what followed. 
Charles persisted, and the Duke listened 
while he looked quietly about him. His 
keen blue eyes caught hers, rested a mo- 
ment and passed on beyond her. Geor- 
giana had instantly lowered her own, 
but resumed her watch as soon as safety 
allowed. Charles then made his great 
essay. She could only guess at it by 
its sequel. He leaned forward and said 
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something which certainly held the 
Duke's attention. He gave to it a lift 
of the eyebrows and a thoughtful gaze. 
He nodded shortly once or twice. To 
Charles’ next proposition he looked di- 
rectly at Georgiana and seemed to be 
reading into her beating heart. Then 
she saw him move forward, accom- 
panied by Charles, in her direction, shak- 
ing off the pack of aspirants by some 
easy means quite indiscernible. Before 
she knew what was about to be she was 
receiving his presentation, his stiff bow, 
the scrutiny of his unassailable eyes, the 
good-humored but shrewd smile of his 
thin lips. His bow was extra profound, 
semihumorous in its ceremony. 

“Delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, young lady,” he said. 

Georgiana was hardly mistress of her- 
self, and murmured she knew not what 
The Duke, who had no small talk, was 
by no means embarrassed by the lack 
of it, but continued his searching and 
benevolent regard of her face and form, 
as she felt, without seeing it. Charles, 
who was very nervous, plunged into con- 
versation. 

“Your words in the House, 
have encouraged all England.” 

The Duke laughed. “You pay me a 
bad compliment, my young friend. If 
I encouraged the Jacobins I must have 
expressed myself very ill, for example.” 

“A faction,” said Charles, “a faction, 
sir.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the Duke. 
about half the country.” 
“The country will 

Grace.” 

““H’m,” said the Duke, “I don’t be- 
lieve it. The House of Commons won't 
follow me, I doubt. But I shall have 
Despard out in a month and then we'll 
see.” Sir James Despard led the Com- 
mons—a Whig. He dismissed the sub- 
ject and turned to Georgiana. “Keep 
out of politics, my dear. It’s no job for 
a pretty woman.” 

“Mayn’'t I help?” she asked, half beg- 


Duke, 


“Tt’s 


follow your 


ging. She was elated by his evident 
kindness to her. At the moment she 
really thought herself a Tory, and 
burned to fight under his flag. 

“Why, of course you may—and the 
more the merrier. But don’t dirty your 
fingers. Leave all that to our friend 
here, and the likes of me.” 

Mrs, Mayduke swam up, breasting 
the air like a duck the pond. ‘Duke, I 
must take you away. The Russian Am- 
bassador is here and I don’t know what 
in the world to do with him. He asked 
me for you the moment he came.” 

The Duke nodded. “I'll-deal with 
him. Come along, Mary. Have at 
him.” He gave Georgiana his two fin- 
gers. “Good-by, my dear. Keep out 
of politics. Good night, Lancelot.” He 
turned and followed his hostess, who 
had exchanged with Georgiana a merry 
glance for a scared one. It may be said 
of the younger lady that she had never 
felt so young in her life before. And 
yet the Duke did not give her an im- 
pression of age. He had white hair, 
it’s true, and not very much of that, 
but a young man’s confidence, and a 
young man’s bright eye. She thought 
of him as essential man, neither old nor 
young, but as that to which all youth 
tends, as that from which age declines. 
He was the zenith, but for all she could 
believe of him by hearsay or fancy had 
never been more, could 
ceivably be less. 

Jogging home together in their hired 
coach she and Charles were very silent; 
but her hand very simply sought for 
his, found and held it. 


and not con- 


Charles, however, was unresponsive, 


consumed by his dreams. To timid 
pressure accorded from time to time as 
her excited mind moved her to expres: 
sion, he returned none. 


A week or so later she and the Duke 
met again. This was at Lady Ogmore’s 
breakfast—a Venetian déjeuner it was 
called; and if masks make a Venice, it 
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was most Venetian. Lady Ogmore, the 
dowager, had a house overlooking the 
Green Park and gave great entertain- 
ments. She was the most fashionable 
person on Georgiana's visiting list, and 
this particular party was very fashion- 
able indeed. There were two Royal 
princes, and at least three great ladies 
who ought to have been nowhere, as 
somebody said, but in Bridewell. There 
were wits and dandies, poets and review- 
ers, as well as peers and politicians. 
Lady Ogmore, who aspired to be to the 
Tory party what Lady Holland was to 
the Whigs, went equally far afield and 
with equally catholic taste herded lam- 
pooner and lampooned in one pinfold. 
Everybody was masked, and when the 
revels had reached their height all masks 
were taken off, to the confusion of some 
and the entertainment of the uncon- 
fused. 

Georgiana, still very shy in a large 
company, clung to her husband’s arm as 
long as she could. At the breakfast it- 
self she sat between two strange gentle- 
men, one a great rattler, who made her 
laugh, the other a caustic commentator 
on the follies in which he himself did 
not scruple to share. In after days, re- 
membering this feast, she was aston- 
ished at herself—not at what she re- 
membered herself to have been, but at 
what she was then become, remember- 
ing it. She saw herself at the board, 


slim and pretty, and shy, in her pink 
tunic with its gold fringe and clinging 
skirt, with her hair twisted high in a 
Greek knot, to show the nape of her 


neck and finely shaped head. 
remembered, 


While she 
she knew herself still to 
be slim and very pretty—so much her 
modesty allowed herself, though her 
lovers called her lovely, and the news- 
papers wrote of “the beautiful Mrs. 
1——t;” but whence had she got her 
self-possession? Whence that quality 
which made her attention so extraordi- 
narily worth having, which made her, it 
was said, the best listener in England? 
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Certainly she had it not, as she remem- 
bered herself, at Ogmore House. Si- 
lence fell between her and the dandy, 
silence presently between her and the 
wit; and what covered her, as she after- 
ward blushed to remember, with con- 
fusion and despair, was that these two 
eminent tongues presently interchanged 
sallies across her little tongue-tied per- 
son. 

Isolation was thus branded upon her: 
she felt like a pariah dog; and after- 
ward, when they were all out on the 
terrace, and the fun was faster, she was 
standing alone, rather rueful, and there 
came along Lady Adela Sparkless, a 
raddled lady, rather mad, with nodding 
plumes above a bleached head. “Ah, 
how d’ye do? Pleasant party!” she 
shrilled, and passed on, jerking her head 
like some foolish bird. Georgiana had 
advanced her hand, but Lady Adela in 
her flutter had passed it by. The poor 
girl felt deeply humiliated—and just 
then she saw the Duke come out of the 
long window. He had not breakfasted, 
was not masked, and was alone. Among 
the few unmasked were this great man 
and Charles Lancelot, an unelastic per- 
son, not lending himself readily to dis- 
guises, distrusting them. She watched 
him now as a refuge for her depressed 
thoughts; she saw him look about from 
woman to woman, a longer or shorter 
scrutiny as some turn of the head or 
contour of the figure took his attention. 
She saw him nod curtly to Charles, at 
hand, felt then his eye upon herself, and 
saw him, to her confusion, come straight 
toward her. She stood rooted, felt her- 
self tingle all over, felt her heart beat, 
but watched, unable to move, fascinated 
to the spot. She was masked still; but 
he came directly to her, held out his 
two fingers, and said: 

“Good morning, young lady. What, 
are they about to leave you alone?” He 
seemed as able to read thoughts as to 
pierce masks. 

“T’m a nobody,” said Georgiana. 
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“Everybody is something to some- 
body,” he said, and she felt the shaft 
of his keen eyes. They were, she found, 
of an intensely bright blue, the color of 
turquoise but with the transparency of 
the sapphire added, Her own eyes were 
called blue, but were really gray in the 
iris, gray shot with light and ringed with 
black. What ought to have been white 
in her eye was blue. This was all of 
her that he could now see, except her 
beautiful chin. 

“Everybody is something to some- 
body,” he repeated, and then 
twinkling: “So now you know, 
lady.” 


added, 


young 


“You are very kind,” she told him, 
and confessed to having felt stranded. 

“Pooh!” He laughed at her. “That’s 
nothing to what I can do. You shall 
feel as floated as you please.” He 
added: “I knew you at once.” 

She was really curious. “How did 
you know me?” she wanted to know. 

He considered her calmly, most ap- 
preciatively, as he answered, “I can't be 
taken in by masks. They only hide the 
insignificant parts, the mouth, the nose. 
A woman may have these any shape and 
size you please, within reason. What 
you know her by are the eyes, the shape 
of the head, the way it is put on, and 
the figure. Most of all, I believe, by 
the shape of the head and the way it 
is put on the neck. That's how I knew 
you. You have a long neck, and a very 
pretty one. Your head’s put on in the 
right way; it’s in the right place, and 
I’m sure that your heart is. And I 
like ” He didn’t add what he liked, 
but he looked it. Georgiana felt that 
she ought to have worn a domino. 

He began to talk to her about her af- 
fairs; asked of her people, of her mar- 
riage, of Charles. Her marriage was 
dwelt upon: he asked questions about it 
—how many bridesmaids, how long a 
honeymoon, where spent, and so on. He 
did not seem interested in Charles, - but 


owned that he was diligent and might 
be useful. 

“He ought to think himself lucky,” 
he said, ‘‘to have won your hand.” She 


noticed two things about this grandee— 
first that he was fond of saying things 
to which it was impessible to reply ; sec- 
ond, that he didn’t seem to want any 
\t the same time he said them 
in such a way that they seemed natural, 
There was no sense of paying compli- 


reply. 


ments about them. If he was gallant it 
was In a way of his own. 

So on he went, and led her on to 
talk. She found herself opening out, 
and in time discussing matters of which 
he knew everything and she little or 
nothing. But he listened, he considered 
her arguments, met them. He paid her 
there the greatest compliment a man of 
many affairs can pay to a woman of 
none; he took her simply and seriously. 
Why he did so was principally because 
he was a man entirely without pretense 
—himself, for all his power and ability, 
quite simple and serious. Bores put him 
to flight, fops made him savage, witlings 
murderous. He was able to kill with 
a snub. With Georgiana he was per- 
fectly charming; and he was charming 
she charmed him. She _ had 
charmed him from the moment he saw 
her. He called her to himself a little 
slim fairy, a little sylph; and to him she 
was to be that—-though he gave no 
thought to the morrow—less than she— 
for the rest of his life. 

He was with her for the better part 
of an hour, and then the hoverers— 
whom he had had the power of keep- 
ing at a distance by a mere aversion 
of the head—took heart of grace from 
a study of his looks and closed in upon 
him. But before that happened Geor- 
giana had unmasked, and he was able 
to reassure himself that her mouth and 
nose were by no means unreasonable. 
The nose was straight and fine, the 
mouth that of an adorable child. Her 
round face enchanted him; but he had 


because 
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often been enchanted, and neither lost 
his head nor turned hers in the search 
for it. In the face of the company he 
bowed over her hand and touched it with 
his lips. 

“Good-by, my dear. I’m glad that 
we're friends.” And then she fluttered 
away and sought her brooding Charles. 

“Let us go, Charles, please. I ought 
to be at home.” 

“My dear, I have been waiting for 
you. You saw the Duke?” 

“Yes, oh, yes. I must tell you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
CHARLES ON WIFELY DUTY. 
She told him everything as it oc- 
curred, neither concealing her elation 
nor enhancing it. 


She was more sur- 
prised than gratified; she treated the 
whole thing as if it were a freak of 
Charles listened gravely, with- 


fortune. 
out letting one symptom of his mind be 
seen. 

“He was extraordinarily kind to me,” 
she concluded, “and really I was able 
to talk to him toward the end as if I 
had known him all my life. But I shall 
never be able to understand why he did 
it—unless it was because he is inter- 
ested in you. And yet, you know, he 
said very little about you.” 

Charles, severely wounded by this, did 
not move a muscle of his face; but he 
inquired what the Duke had, in fact. 
talked about. 

“He seemed interested in me,” she 
told him, “and my opinions. Politics!” 
She opened her eyes wide, and laughed. 
“Really, he asked me what I thought 
about politics. Of course, I told him. 
He is the sort of man one has to obey. 
And he was extraordinarily kind. He 
discussed them with me.” She did not 
continue on this line, but broke off and 
chose another. “Charles, he means to 
hold office. He says that the Reformers 
will go out and we come in—but with- 
out an election. He will have a major- 
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ity against him in the Commons, and 
govern with the House of Lords.” 

Charles nodded. “Yes, yes, I knew 
that. Did he express a wish—did he 
hint that I might find a seat?” 

‘No, he scarcely spoke about you. He 
said that he knew that you worked very 
hard. He said that you were a valuable 
—yes, that was his word—a valuable 
official, That is a compliment, from 
him,” 

“He is very kind,” said Charles, who 
spoke for once as he felt—sourly, be- 
cause he felt sourly. 

But Georgiana resumed her specula- 
tions. 

“He said that he knew me at once. 
But how did he do that? He nodded 
to you first, because I saw him do it. 
[ saw him come in. And perhaps the 
sight of you reminded him that you 
were married—and—and———__ But even 
then! I was masked, you know!” 

“Did you not ask him how he knew 
you?” Charles asked, and awaited the 
answer more seriously than his question 
implied. 

“No, I can’t say that I did, directly,” 
she replied. “I wondered, of course. I 
wondered aloud, I mean. He answered 
generally—the shape of my head, and 
such things. He said that a mask only 
hid the insignificant parts.” Her eyes 
fell—to wander over her pretty person, 
and perhaps to wonder. Charles glanced 
at her unobserved. 

“And what did he think the insig- 
nificant parts?” he desired to know. 

She laughed, blushing a little. “The 
nose; the mouth. He said that the way 
one’s ‘head was set on one’s neck was 
the most striking feature of one’s per- 
sonality.” More than that she could not 
tell him, or did not. 

Charles was quiet for some moments. 
Presently he said, looking carefully away 
from her, “I am very much interested 
in what you tell me—naturally. I am, 
as you know, very much concerned. My 
hopes of advancement aré centered in 
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the Duke—and my opportunities of use- 
fulness to my country will spring, if at 
all, from him. His eye, it has been 
freely said, is upon me. I don’t hesi- 
tate to tell you so; it is right that you 
should know all. May I not expect sim- 
ilar frankness from my wife? I think 
so. It is not too much to ask.” 

He spoke constrainedly, veiling, as 
she thought, reproach. She leaned to- 
ward him. 

“Dearest, don’t put it like that,” she 
said. ‘“‘When have I not been open 
with you? I beg you to tell me. The 
mere thought of it makes me unhappy. 
Please to tell me what I have kept from 
you.” 

He was careful to frame his answer. 
Yet the man was galled in his pride. 

“Let me remind you,” he said, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Mayduke is acquainted with my 
interest in the Duke, with my hopes 
from him. Yet I have only once before 
met the Duke in her house, until the 
other night when I presented him to 
you. Am I wrong in supposing that 
you asked her to provide that oppor- 
tunity? Is it extraordinary if I wish 
to tell you that you have done me a 
service? May I not thank you for it?” 

She had stared round eyed—not at 
him, but away from him—from the mo- 
ment that she caught the drift of this 
uncomfortable speech. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, she was prepared for it, not 
specifically, but by her general knowl- 
edge of Charles. Her answer was not 
natural—for her nature was very sim- 
ple. She answered dryly, with a hard 
core in her voice. 

“You are wrong. I have never spoken 
to Mrs. Mayduke about your affairs. I 
don’t think that I knew—certainly I did 
not know from her—that the Duke was 
a friend of hers. I had no notion he 
would be there that night.” 

“I beg your pardon, my love,” he 
said. “I beg your pardon.” 

Then she turned her looks upon him, 


= quivering. 


“And if I had spoken to her—if I had 
asked her to let you meet him—why 
should you suppose that I had done it?” 
Her indignation transfigured her. She 
looked pale and tragic. 

He was ashamed of himself, but could 
not admit it. He took up her hand and 
kissed it. 

“To serve me, my love. Pray don't 
think harm of me.’”” Her-generosity flew 
to shield him. 

“No, no,” she said, “of course I don’t, 
But you puzzle me. I do wish to serve 
you—it is on my mind. But it seems 
that if I had served you in this you 
would have been vexed with me.” 

“Never in the world,” said Charles 
stoutly. He kept her hand; but no more 
was said. She dropped him at the 
Treasury and went on. 

In the evening they dined together 
alone, with no reference to the morn- 
ing’s entertainment. She told him that 
Mrs. Mayduke had called upon her in 
the afternoon. He bowed his head, but 
said nothing apropos. He was by na- 
ture a deliberate man, with a dim sense 
of the rhetorical art. He had serious 
things to say to her by and by—but 
there must be due preparation—an at- 
tuned audience, suspense, then opening 
music—and then the actor upon the 
scene. 

Mrs. Mayduke, it may well be, had 
forestalled him in the setting of his 
stage. She had certainly insured sus- 
pense in his auditory, if not played the 
overture. She had swum into the little 
drawing-room unannounced, had taken 
Georgiana by the chin and kissed her 
roguishly, 

“My dear!” she had cried in her fat 
and knowing tones. “I congratulate 
you. O conquest! I saw it all. Never 
was anything so marked. He came on 
to the terrace, and went directly to you. 
Now, what had you done? Nothing, I 
am positive. Your mask was absolutely 
identical with mine. Besides—oh, pre- 
posterous! No, you dear little thing. 
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He knew you by instinct. That is it— 
His eye, you know! His eye 
is proverbial! Through a_ haystack! 
What is a mask to him? Well, well, 
well—and who’s to say he’s wrong? Not 
Infatuated, they say! Be- 
lieve me, I tell them, Monthermer knows 
what he’s about. No one better. I still 
call him Monthermer, you know. So 
old a friend. He’s Monty still—to his 
real intimates. My dearest child, you 
bewitched him!” 

All this with Georgiana’s chin in her 
fat and friendly fingers. 

But Georgiana withdrew herself as 
soon as she could. She did her best to 
laugh her friend off, feeling that indig- 
nation was misplaced. 

“He was extremely kind. Of 


instinct. 


I, indeed 


course 
He may be very useful 
to Charles—and I have to think of that.” 
Mrs. Mayduke raised her hands. 
“Useful, my dear! Charles’ fortune 
is made. He will go further, let me 
tell you, than he can ever have expected ; 
though, to be sure, Charles has always 
helieved in his own star. So much so 
that I remember, when I offered to say 
a word for him to the Duke—Monther- 
mer, as he then—he refused me 
point-blank. Point-blank, my dear! 
And when I think’—here she clapped 
her hands—‘“that it was in my drawing- 
room you first met! I declare that I 
could go down on my knees. My dear, 
I must again.” 


[ was proud. 


was 


kiss 


positively 

Which she did. 
They sat together for intimate talk. 

Mrs. Mayduke expounded the Duke. 


you 


“T’ve known him for years. He was 
a friend of poor dear papa’s. They were 
at school together—at Eton, you know. 
Then he went out to India, having mar- 
ried that most uncomfortable woman, 
Eleanor Wishart; and papa died; and 
then I married. When he came back, 
a famous man and a hero, almost the 
first person he came to see was myself. 
And it has always been so, whatever he 
has been at—government, politics, diplo- 
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macy—he has remained on the same 
footing with me—a dear, valued friend. 
But, mind you, nothing more. No, no. 
We know each other too well. I’m far 
from saying he’s perfect. As a hus- 
band, I know that he has been tried; 
but there’s much to be said for her. My 
dear, he is very fond of our society— 
he likes women. That must be con- 
fessed. He likes all kinds of women— 
everybody knows it, and he admits it 
himself. You’ve no idea how frank he 
can be—oh, horrid! But a good woman 
—well, there’s no saying what effect a 
good woman might not have upon him. 
His guardian angel! Angels, we know, 
have no sex, poor creatures. They 
would be, as such, entirely useless in a 
case of the sort. Monthermer—I mean, 
of course, the Duke—despises men, 
though he uses them. He adores 
women, and they may use him, I be- 
lieve—within reason. I know what a 
friend he has been to my Jack, and can 
guess what he might do for one whom 
he admired as well as respected—which, 
mind you, has never been the case with 
me. No, no.” 

Georgiana here, who had so far lis- 
tened with murmurs, and her eyes in- 
tent upon her fingers twisting in her lap, 
interpolated a remark. She said: 

“T don’t quite understand you. I am 
sure the Duke admires as well as re- 
spects you.” Mrs. Mayduke tossed her 
head. 

“My dear, I’m nearly his own age. 
He is very fond of me. But admiration 
indeed! There has never been 
anything of the kind. And I am not 
at all the sort of woman he notices—in 
that way.”” She observed her friend’s 
eyes, saw the iris spread, the pupils con- 
tract, and put up a fat hand. “Now, 
Georgiana, don’t play the prude. There’s 
absolutely no occasion—and too much 
depends upon you. Think of our dear 
Charles. He must needs admire you 
extremely. His eye is astonishing— 
never at fault! And with his experi- 
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ence! Well, well!” She did not at- 
tempt to do justice to his experience, and 
perhaps thereby did all the better. 
“The last person of our sort,” she 
presently resumed, “who had any kind 
of effect—what one might call influence 
—upon him was a Miss Marischal. I 
don’t know whether you ever met her; 
Flora Marischal, who married young 
Lord Bentingthorpe—a very cold beauty ; 
tall, a full figure: your antithesis, my 
dear. He was prodigal to her family— 
oh, prodigal! Two commissions in the 
cavalry, and something for one of the 
others—something colonial, but ex- 
tremely satisfactory. All the duties done 
by a deputy, who lived there, and had 
quite a small salary—a mere stipend. 
We used to call him the Curate, I re- 
member. The climate killed him, of 
course; but they got another for the 
same money. But that was ages ago. 
Since her time—well, he has never been 
strongly attracted to any one. And God 
knows—God alone knows—what a com- 
fort you may not be to him, my dear 
and noble friend. Georgie, a lonely 
life! My dear, you may be his Egeria 
—who knows? My dear”—she was at 
a loss—‘‘there’s no saying what may not 
happen after this morning. I shall 
strongly advise Charles to look out for 
a borough. I hope you'll do the same.” 
There was much more of the sort— 
Mrs. Mayduke was past mistress of 
nods and winks; but finally she kissed 
herself away, and left Georgiana pen- 
sive and perturbed, with glowing cheeks 
and bright eyes, alone with her thoughts. 
They were insurgent, her thoughts. 
No woman, still less a young woman, 
least of all a young woman who begins 
to suspect herself of charm, can be of- 
fended to know of a man’s admiration. 
Her husband’s is taken for granted, or 
her lover’s; but a stranger comes in with 
the added force of his strangeness; and 
when the postulant is a great man, the 
greatest man in England, a hero, the tri- 
umph is manifest, and the elation swal- 


lows up everything but the responsibil. ~ 


ity. And Georgiana, who was very sim- 
ple, had no suspicions whatever. The 
Duke’s simplicity was as plain to her 
as hers to him, and as reassuring as he 
found hers charming. This hero, then, 
could detect her under disguise. Her 
person pleased him; he sought her, 
found her at once. It’s a testimony to 
her perfect honesty that her first proud 
thought had been, “I can tell Charles 
that he thinks me pretty!” She could 
enhance herself, you see, in her Charles’ 
eyes, and perhaps provoke from her 
Charles a similar admission on his part. 
For Charles had never once told her 
that she was a pretty woman. That was 
not his way. He had assumed that 
among his many assumptions. She her- 
self had supposed herself personable— 
but not pretty. It was only lately that 
she had begun to wonder. She had 
loved good clothes; but her delight had 
been in them, and not in herself as they 
displayed her. She had no vanity at all; 
but certainly she was pleased. 

Then her responsibility ; for that came 
washing up like a seventh wave to en- 
gulf her gratification. It sobered her 
excitement also. How far could she 
serve Charles? Surely, very far—for 
she believed in Charles. Within the 
gentle curve of her bosom she nested 
this thought: that she would mother her 
husband’s future, and glean what she 
could from this fair new prospect of 
hers, 

Last came-—most sobering thought of 
all—her responsibility to him—to the 
hero—to this puissant prince who had 
discerned her fair and singled her out 
among the many fairer. Was it pos- 
sible that she could be—what? “A com- 
fort,” said Mrs. Mayduke, and—Egeria! 
She, Georgiana Strangways, nobody, a 
shred, a fluttering scarf, to shelter Eng- 
land’s greatest! Her eyes were starry, 
her color was high. She pressed her 
hand to her bosom, over her heart. Was 
it possible she could help him? Com- 
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fort him? Soothe him in his troubles? 
Oh, but woman should thank God for 
such glory vouchsafed. And that Geor- 
giana very simply did. 

She was restless until dinner time, but 
extremely happy. She caught herself 
looking at herself, smiling a little 
askance; she remarked the brightness of 
her eyes, the heightening of her color. 
Clearly color became her—clearly her 
looks were bettering. Pink must be- 
come her, since she had been in pink 
that morning and he had remarked her 
at once. But to-night she would 
wear white, and perhaps her color 
Would Charles notice that her 
color was improved? Probably not. 
Poor dear Charles! And now she could 
really help him. 


Charles did not notice either her gown 
or her heightened charms; but ‘he did 
observe that she was vivacious. At the 
end of dinner, coming to her in her 
drawing-room, he sat by her, and took 
her hand. 

“My Georgiana is happy,” he said. 
“Her party pleased her?’ She thrilled 
to his kindness, and snuggled her shoul- 
der. 

“Oh, yes, of course it pleased me. 
They were—he was—so kind. It was 
extraordinary !”” 

“It was, indeed extraordinary,” said 
Charles, with the blunt privilege of a 
husband—and she noticed that with a 
little smile. “Everybody remarked it.” 

“Did you like my gown?” she asked 
him with inconsequence, which startled 
him, 

“It was very becoming. 


Pink always 
suits you.” 


She shook her head. 

“No, not truly. I am too pale for 
that color.” So, artlessly she drew him 
in. He bent toward her. 

“My love, your color is high to-night. 
My bride is happy.” Then she put her 
face up to him, looking happy indeed. 
He stooped and kissed her; and while 
she leaned to him, her head on his 
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shoulder, she whispered to him, with 
gleaming eyes of pride in her success. 

“Shall I tell you what Mrs. Mayduke 
said to me this afternoon?” 

“Tell me, my own, pray.” 

She must needs tell him now, but she 
could not look at him as she told. She 
watched her hand which his s¥!! held 

“She said that he—the Duke—was 
very much interested—that it was plain 
he really liked me. She told me that 
I might have a great influence—that I 
might help him. I could hardly believe 
gg 

Insensibly Charles, as he heard her, 
relaxed his embrace. You could hardly 
have noticed anything. Put it that where 
he had held her before, now it was 
within her power to uplift herself from 
his shoulder. His arm was about her, 
but not to hold her. His hand held hers, 
but not to retain it. The suggestion, 


Mrs. Mayduke’s, his old friend’s sug- 


gestion swept over his self-esteem with 
a slight chill—just to ruffle the surface. 
That his wife, his chosen ally, his mate, 
should be an ally of somebody else, 
should help somebody else—and should 
be happy in the thought—happier, mind 
you, or first of all happy, in the thought 
of such helpfulness; well, that ruffled 
his self-esteem: that made goose flesh. 
Must it always be so? Could no woman 
be found to give whole-hearted loyalty 
toa man? Was his case, then, no bet- 
ter than any other man’s? He sighed, 
but she did not hear him, occupied with 
her thoughts and wondering. 

“It would be gratifying to 
Mrs. Mayduke,” he said 
notice the change of tone? 
one knows the Duke. 
ladies’ society. 
failed of it.” 

Georgiana was now sitting up in her 
seat, and upon the clasp of her hand 
which he still maintained there was a 
slight strain. He continued: 

“T should like, if you would allow 
me, to say one thing to you, my love. 


believe 
and did she 
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After this morning you will probably 
receive a good deal of attention from 
the world, which so far has paid you 
but little. We shall be asked ‘out to 
meet the Duke. I fancy that so much 
may be predicted. I need not tell my 
Georgiana how. important that may be 
io our-;Urtunes, nor what part she may 
bear in them. A word from the Duke, 
based upon what he knows of my ca- 
pacity and fitness for duty His 
eye, we have been told, is upon my 
work. But I need say no more upon 
that head.” Georgiana, slightly chilled, 
assured him by a murmur that he need 
not. He hastened on. 

“The Duke’s remarkable directness of 
statement may perhaps disconcert you; 
his keenness of observation need not. 
You have nothing to fear from his 
scrutiny. But let me warn my dearest 
wife of one thing. He has mixed in 
many societies and tasted of evary ex- 
perience which they have to offer. Many 
of these, perhaps most of these, will 
not appeal to you. Neglect them—even 
ignore them.” 

Georgiana opened her eyes. She was 
capable at times of a dry comment. 

“Do you think that the Duke is likely 
to put them before me?” she asked, and 
Charles was confused. 

“He is curiously blunt. Much of his 
success in diplomacy may be traced to 
that. I need not add that I shall always 
be by your side in case you are puz- 
zled 4 

Georgiana observed his perturbation, 
and for the first time in her life with 
him criticized her husband. She seemed 
to find him both hot and cold. He was 
eager for her to improve this new 
friendship, and reluctant. He was mak- 
ing a fuss about nothing, and not mak- 
ing a fuss about something. They were 
at cross purposes. 

“Perhaps you would rather I saw very 
little of him,” she said, but not as if 
she expected him to agree. Really, she 
said it to draw his protestations; and 


she failed. He sat for some time with- 
out answering, and she felt that his eyes 
were upon her. He neither agreed with 
nor disclaimed the suggestion. She was 
conscious of tension, withdrew her hand 
from his, folded it within her other, 
and waited. 

The longer Charles delayed his an- 
swer, the more difficult he seemed to 
find it. Then habit asserted itself, 
When it came it was cold and measured. 

“I cannot think that you, of all 
women, would disregard the interests of 
your husband—which are indeed your 
own, The Duke’s friendship, counte- 
nance, patronage—why should I not say 
it?—would be of the utmost value. I 
might say that you would confer a great 
benefit upon me: I prefer to put it that 
it will be a mutual benefit. I believe 
that, given the opportunity, I can serve 
the Duke—if I did not, I would not ask 
you to stir a finger to help me.” 

He took up his book, with meaning, 
and settled himself down by the lamp. 
He usually read late. 

Georgiana sat thoughtful for a while, 
shading her eyes with her thin hand. 
Then presently she got up, kissed her 
husband lightly on the forehead and 
went upstairs. As she left the drawing- 
room, her hand on the door, she looked 
back. He was reading, did not raise 
his eyes. She sighed, and went her way. 
He had robbed her day of some of its 
glory; but much remained. If she 
thought, undressing, of Mrs. Mayduke’s 
words rather than of his, it is no won- 
der. But she did consider whether cards 
and invitations would follow, as he had 
predicted. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DUKE OF DEVIZES. 


My grandfather, who died at eighty- 
five when I was sixteen, used to talk 
of “The Marquis” and “The Duke” of 
his youth as if they were two persons, 
whereas they were of course but one. 
“Ah, my boy,” he would say to me, rub- 
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bing his cheery old hands together, “‘the 
Marquis was what we used to call a 
Corinthian in those days—a patron of 
the Fancy and a great hand at the cocks. 
I remember him on Crawley Down— 
sad days, bad days, my boy, happily 
over and forgotten. But the Marquis 
was 2 gentleman, and the greatest gen- 
tleman in England—not a doubt about 
that.” He alluded to Lord Thomas 
Wake, you must know, who, himself 
the son of a Marquis, was himself made 
a Marquis for services of an indis- 
pensable kind, by the title of Mon- 
thermer; and finally, when he had re- 
turned in triumph from Cracow and was 
about to form his famous Cabinet to 
quash the Reformers, Duke of Devizes 
and a Knight of the Garter. Under 
this proud name and degree he fought 
more than one political Thermopyle, 
was beaten, but survived, to be for 
twenty years more the greatest man— 
not gentleman alone—in England; and 
as such my grandfather would speak of 
him in another of his wandering moods. 

“The Duke, my boy? Aye, aye, I 
knew the Duke. I on my white cob 
tiding to the office, and he on his white 
barb between Wake House and Down- 
ing Street—we passed each other every 
morning of our lives for nigh upon 
twenty years. He came to know me by 
sight, the greatest man in all England 
as he was. By and by he’d look for 
me, and see me coming. He wore no 
glasses, mind you. And needed none. 
And stiff he was like a ramrod, sir, and 
high in the head—and saluted me, sir, 
as if I were his equal. For I always 
capped him, as we all did. Then one 


spring morning when the lilac was in 
flower, and the may, he reined up after 


his salute, and waited for me, looking 
at me with his eyes twinkling. “You're 
@ punctual man, sir,’ he said to me; 
‘you’re as sharp to time as I am,’ said 
he. ‘And I dare say, you are none the 
worse for that.’ I told him that I got 
) my clerks hard at it by half past eight 


in the morning. ‘And so do I, by God,’ 
he said; ‘and they don’t like it, you 
know—and they don’t like me either. 
They call me old Ironguts,’ he said ; ‘and 
what do you suppose they call you?’ I 
told him my name and that I had every 
reason to believe that they called me by 
it. And he kept his keen eyes on me 
all the time I was speaking and after I 
had said my say, and presently he says, 
‘Do you believe that, sir? Then, by 
God, you’re a better man that I am; 
but you shall shake hands with me if 
you will.’ And I shook hands with the 
Duke, my boy—the greatest man in all 
England; and after that day he never 
passed me without saying, ‘Good morn- 
ing to you, Mr. Hewlett,’ nor I him 
without my ‘Good morning, your Grace.’ 
That was a man, sir,” my grandfather 
added, “who served three kings of Eng- 
land and a queen, and served them, 
mind you, without bowing his head too 
low. For he was a great gentleman as 
well as a great man—the greatest in 
England,” 

Thus, not once only but oftentimes, 
my grandfather who, like his two 
heroes, really one and the same man, 
was of the old school. How well my 
Lord Marquis of Monthermer fought 
his cocks or backed his champion, how 
carefully my Lord Duke of Devizes may 
have measured his obeisances to the 
crowns he served, I have my grand- 
father’s word to go by; but of the cocks 
he set a-spurring, or the men, of what 
other bows of the head he may have 
made—this man and gentleman—of how 
he stood to his great, sparse world or of 
what he made of the little, pullulating, 
sweating and groaning world below his 
horse hoofs—God may know, but not 
my grandfather. 

God, who disposed this world in a 
wonderful order, may have seen no harm 
in its rule-of-thumb governance. Gen- 
tlemen must dine at eight, though the 
masses, unsupped, are at grips with the 
soldiery, though Peterloo at tea time 
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swims in blood, and Bristol City goes 
down in smoke to ruin—gentlemen must 
dine at eight and go to Lady Jersey’s 
ball, or be seen in Lady Oxford’s box; 
and so also must the particular pay for 
the general, and retail and wholesale bal- 
ance accounts. Of this great, trim and 
stiff-shouldered Duke of Devizes there 
is more reckoning to be had than can be 
compassed by the phrases—he carried on 
the King’s government ; he was punctual 
at his office; told the truth, never pal- 
tered with himself, nor with the Crown, 
nor, “by God,” with the vulgar. Was 
he a man, as well as a gentleman? Had 
he bowels? A heart? Did he love any- 
thing but duty? Did he know what 
duty was? Was he happy? Did he 
make happy wife and child, mistress, 
maid and man? Did he look upon Eng- 
land as his chessboard, or Europe as his 
chessboard? Were yeomen freeholders 
his pawns, churchmen his rooks, the 


landed his castles—and who, to be par- 
ticular again, to be minute, who was 


his queen? All these things came upon 
me one day, and drove me to inquiry. 
This book is my report. 

I find that as Marquis of Monthermer, 
and as Duke of Devizes and K. G., he 
was a gallant man, as well as a hard 
one. In a coarse-pleasured age he was 
most coarse, in an age where success was 
the prerogative of health and high birth, 
he was very successful. In affairs of 
state he did what he intended, and if he 
got no thanks for what he did, it is to 
be remembered that he had never looked 
for them, and did not require any. In 
private life he had never known ill for- 
tune. He was born in the purple, and 
so could afford to take things as they 
came. And they came purple, as you 
might expect. Honor, power, dominion, 
respect, fear; all these things, offered 
without asking and taken without 
effusion. What else he got he got 
fairly, paying the market price. He got 
what he wanted, for instance, of women, 
paying for it freely—not always in 
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specie—and taking it as it came; but J” 
do not find that he got much joy out 
of it, or that he wanted much joy. Let 
me consider that closelier. In spite of 
himself, you may say, love was not un- 
known to this hard-featured, close- 
grained, plain-minded man: digging and 
groping, you come to a quick spot deep 
within his nature; you like to think that 
you are face to face with the infinites- 
imal soul, such as it is, of Thomas 
Geoffry John, Duke of Devizes and K. 
G. It is worth trying, at any rate; it 
is possible, after all, that he had a soul, 
and that here, in the thin hands of a 
woman, it has been casketed against the 
tooth of time. Applying the usual tests, 
this is my assay. 

I explain his ascendancy in the affairs 
of his country in this way. He had no 
imagination and no theory. Certain 
fixed ideas he had, which in the age 
when all ideas were in violent flux and 
commotion served him for principles. 
He believed that the sovereign was ap- 
pointed by nature and secured by law to 
the possession of these realms and ap- 
panages. He believed that under him 
the aristocracy were agents of his will 
and profit. He believed that every in- 
stitution by which, or in spite of which, 
England had become great would con- 
tinue to keep England great. He be- 
lieved in duty, and in absolute obedience. 
If the King told him to form a govern- 
ment, he would form one by all pos- 
sible means; and if all possible means 
failed, he would govern alone without 
colleagues. And in spite of failure, re- 
buff, defeat, or ridicule he would con- 
tinue to govern until the King told him 
to stop. The people existed to be gov- 
erned; himself existed, under orders, to 
govern them; and the King reigned. 

Now, with these fixed ideas, with the 
army at his back, the departments un- 
der his eye, and the King in front of 
him, the Duke of Devizes would have 
been willing to direct the whole affair 
of the state from his seat in the House 
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of Lords or his standing desk at Wake 
House—or, for that matter, from the 
bay window at White’s. And very well 
the country would have fared, no doubt, 
but for the circumstance that the peo- 
ple disagreed with him. The people had 
just found out that they were not there 
to be governed; they had a mind to 
govern themselves. They had convinced 
themselves of that, they had convinced 
the majority of their rulers; but they 
never convinced the Duke of Devizes, 
whose shifts, on that account—since he 
went on governing, under orders—were 
occasionally comic. Not to him—to him 


they were plain common sense—but to 
most of the people, and in time to the 
King. When that time arrived, and the 
King said his word, the Duke gave up 
the Seals with the utmost cheerfulness 
and retired to his pleasures and the 
routine of country life. 


But before it 
came he nearly had his head broken and 
knew it. He accepted that risk as part 
of the business of statesmanship. 

His strength, you see, actually lay in 
his want of intelligence. He had a few 
ideas simply; the rest of England had 
many ideas diffusely. While his ene- 
mies were coordinating theirs he was 
applying his. And of course he was 
himself a strong man—never beaten, for 
he would not accept defeat never tired ; 
never out of heart; never out of work; 
and seldom out of temper. He was uni- 
versally respected, universally admired, 
yet less beloved than many a less re- 
markable man. In some women, in a 
few men, his great qualities led up to a 
sort of blind idolatry which showed his 
deficiencies as loveworthy; but by the 
great majority he was treated as an in- 
stitution. Most men had the feeiing for 
him which they have for the House of 
Commons, the Church and the Bank of 
Engiand. They are old, they are 
weighty, they are respectable, they are 
dull. You might go to the poll for them, 
but not to the stake., They do not fire 
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the blood, stir the pulse, make the heart 
beat. Nor did the Duke. Age, weight, 
respectability, efficiency he had; but he 
was cold blooded, and he ignored the 
people. 

He had no enthusiasm, or, if he had 
them, kept them under double lock; he 
had few affections, and those which he 
had were not those which appeal to the 
popular sentiment. His wife and he 
had a bowing acquaintance; he was on 
terms of club friendship with his sons, 
and used to write to his married daugh- 
ter—whose husband he despised—as 
“My dear Lady Wendlebury.” Even 
with the women of his tenderer relation- 
ship—and there were many—his atti- 
tude was that of cool companionship— 
so far as could be seen. The fact was, 
he distrusted enthusiasm as other men 
distrust the bottle. He had a notion that 
he might very easily make a fool of 
himself about a woman—and twice, at 
least, he did. Except on very rare oc- 
casions, when his sentiment overcame his 
caution, he held his mistresses at arm’s 
length, and got as little out of them as 
he gave. He was a joyless man, as well 
as a griefless man—bleakly in the mean; 
a cold-blooded man; with sentiment in- 
stead of emotion, and appetite instead 
of passion. Yet, as I say, once and 
again the secret pool of his blood was 
stirred, and on the surge of its wave he 
could be carried to fantastic lengths of 
sacrifice. A strange personality—as 
strange, precisely, as any other human 
creature in this world, but no stranger. 
If one single man among the millions of 
us knew in and out one single other 
man, he would find that he was not the 
unique phenomenon he had always sup- 
posed himself. We are all odd fishes, 
I believe ; and that’s why we shall never 
be socialists. Our nature is in the 
way. 

Such was the Duke of Devizes, whose 
eye was now upon the Lancelots, or one 
of them. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
VAUXHALL, 


Charles, it seemed, knew his world 
while he condemned it. His proph- 
ecy came to pass. He had told his Geor- 
giana that, after the Ogmore party, she 
would be taken up by the fashionables ; 
and so she was. Chariots blocked the 
ways of Smith Square, great horses 
pawed the road before her modest 
dwelling. Tall footmen presented cards 
to the page boy. Cards for drums, balls, 
dinners and routs came in. The thing 
was very real, it seemed; but Diana 
clinched the matter. 

Diana, Lady Hodges, though she 
brought her husband up for the season 
with punctuality and dispatch, had not 
so far seen much of her younger sister. 
She had made the mistake of neglect- 
ing what she did not understand. 


Clarges Street and Smith Square can- 


not live together, she had supposed, or 
could not, until Berkeley Square showed 
them how it could be done. But then 
Diana proved that she was open minded, 
and generous also. She took her cue 
from Berkeley Square without any el- 
der-sister sort of fuss. Two days after 
the Ogmore breakfast her dashing lan- 
dau was at Georgiana’s door, and her- 
self hugging Georgiana in the parlor. 
“My word, you little demure hussy! 
Is this what your quiet ways bring you 
to! The Duke, my gracious! It'll be 
the King next—and then what will Lady 
Cc say? What on earth he sees in 
you You little, quiet thing! And 
so you creep about, you mouse, and 
never a word to anybody; and you peer 
sideways, and you peer and peer! The 
greatest man in England—well, well! 
Carnaby came home and told me. All 
the clubs have it, my dear! I haven’t 
been into a house since but what they 
were all buzz-buzz with it. And I come 
in on a side wind, as you may say. 
You'll make me somebody. You'll be 
the prop of your toppling family. Now 


I'll confess to you, Georgie, I never ex- 
pected it of you. You were always 
something of a mystery to me. You 
picked up Charles behind my back—now 
confess that you did. It was while I 
was being married—I was actually be- 
fore the altar.” Her roving but very 
kindly eyes surveyed the mantelpiece. 
“Bless me! All London on pasteboard. 
Duchess of C ; Duchess of N ‘ 
Earl and Countess of Portree; Countess 
of Morfa; Countess Tibetot; Mar- 
chioness of Kesteven; Mrs, Maynard— 
what! you’ve Mrs. Maynard at’ your 
feet? H’m! That’s like the ex-Lady 
Mayoress to the new one. You dear 
little sly thing, I must hug you again!” 

Georgiana took it all in very good 
part. She and Diana had never been 
close friends; but much is permitted to 
elder sisters—and she was showing her- 
self generous. Georgiana had no other 
means of knowing that all these 
grandees were to Diana, Lady Hodges, 
as planets to a firefly except Diana’s 
own admissions quite freely made. The 
news did not exalt her, but she was 
quite ready to admit the excellence of it. 
All she could say in reply to repeated 
ejaculations of wonder was: “I don’t 
know why he likes me. I can’t think 
how he knew me.” Diana honestly did 
not know either; but this was one of 
those cases where the more you are 
astonished, the more you may be pleased. 

And then Diana came out with her 
proposal, not at all ashamed to let it 
appear that she was cultivating her little 
sister because she had become a per- 
sonage, and because the friendly offices 
of a personage might be of use to her- 
self. Sir Carnaby had obtained tickets 
for the Accession Féte at Vauxhall, 
which was to be to-day fortnight. They 
had room in the coach for two more. 
Would Georgie and Charles join them? 
The Duke was sure to besthere, if one 
could only find him—but the crowd 
would be prodigious. Everybody said 
that the illuminations were to be unex- 
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ampled—Diana supposed because it 
would be the last time of celebrating the 
event. The fireworks would be given 
three times. Georgiana was quite will- 
ing: so the matter was arranged. 

The great parties were attended, and 
Mrs. Lancelot received unwonted atten- 
tions. High ladies sat with her, patted 
her hand, kissed her at parting; high 
gentlemen paid her compliments as they 
circled or hovered about her chair. It 
was the proper thing, it seemed, to as- 
sume that the Duke was to be present 
at these assemblies, although in point 
of fact he was not present at any one 
of them. He was engaged, patently, 
upon the country’s affairs; for the Min- 
istry was beaten in the Lords upon a 
motion for Reform, and out it must 
go. Out, in fact, it went, and on the 
very day of the Vauxhall féte the Duke 
and his friends had been down to Wind- 
sor to receive the seals. 

Georgiana, following all this as best 
she could from the Morning Post, from 
Charles, from her friends, had no ex- 
pectation of meeting him again, and told 
herself that there was no reason on 
earth why she should. “You're a little 
nobody, my dear”—so she addressed 
herself in the glass as she made ready 
for Vauxhall—“and he’s England; so 
there’s no need for you to make your- 
self pretty.” But she did it. She made 
herself as pretty as possible, in the light 
of another glass than that upon her 
dressing table, the light of a pair of 
keen, bright blue eyes—critical, she felt, 


but very friendly. Her underdress was 


of pale blue, her tunic of spangled gauze. 
She wore a white-and-gold turban with 
an aigrette, and looked as much like a 
fairy queen, to him who had eyes for 
fairies, as is convenient for any young 


lady. Her eyes shone like black dia- 
monds, for they always looked black by 
lamplight, and her color was that of a 
blush rose. To hide a small spot on her 
cheek—and for no other reason at all, 
she vowed—she wore a little patch. 


There was nothing for her neck: she 
had very little jewelry. Before she left 
the glass she just spanned that slim neck 
with her two hands, surveying herself, 
fingered the lace at her bosom and con- 
sidered, was she getting thin? Al- 
ready? 

“T don’t think I’m really very pretty. 
Charles has never said so” Her eyes 
narrowed and gleamed. She caught her- 
self half smiling, and then she blushed. 
The thought that sent her blood flying 
was, “But he knew me masked, and 
came to me at once.” Then, quickly, she 
blew out the candles and went down- 
stairs. Charles was waiting for her at 
the foot of them with her shawl. If he 
thought her pretty, he refrained from 
saying so. The carriage was, of course, 
late. They didn’t start till half past ten. 

And then they had to drive back be- 
hind Pall Mall, along Jermyn Street, 
into Piccadilly to ‘win a place in the 
string of traffic all set for the same 
place. The crush was great, the rate of 
progress tedious. They were more than 
an hour going through the Mall from 
St. James’s to Queen Anne’s Gate and 
so toward the new bridge. Charles was 
very silent, Sir Carnaby very jocose 
about Georgiana’s conquest. Sir Car- 
naby was a heavy-handed man, and set 
Charles’ teeth on edge with every stroke; 
but Georgiana laughed at him. She 
was very happy in her new elevation, 
not disposed to be critical. She liked 
enormously to be liked, she found out, 
and was grateful to anybody who liked 
her. But the unfortunate Charles con- 
trived to make the journey seem almost 
as long as it actually was: nobody like 
him for stripping the nerves of their 
defenses. Diana, forever fidgeting with 
her person, pulling up her laces, patting 
her turban, folding and unfolding her 
shawl; wondering how late they would 
be, wondering who would be there, 
whether they would have supper, how 
they ever would find the carriage: poor, 
friendly, foolish Diana nearly drove 
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Charles mad with irritation—which, 
when Georgiana perceived it, brought 
back upon her that sense of chill and 
disillusion he had provoked in her be- 
fore. 

So the slow progress began to be 
irksome, and when, in the Bridge Road, 
they came to a halt, it was proposed by 
the incurably adventurous Sir Carnaby 
that they should get out and walk to the 
gates. Charles was against it, but was 
overruled. Georgiana was eager for it, 
Diana for anything that she had not 
been doing. Sir Carnaby was out first, 
and offered Georgiana his arm. “Come 
along, Georgie, I'll clear you a way. 
We'll give them a lead.” He shouted a 
great “Yoicks! Hark for’ard!” and got 
a cheer from the crowd. Linkboys hail- 
ing him “my lord” bounded about. He 


chose the two biggest and off they set. 
Charles with Diana in charge followed, 
with protest in every stiff line of him— 
but lost them in a dozen yards. Drift- 


ing with the current, they came to the 
gates, where the broad stream must nar- 
row down to single file. Never was seen 
such a surging mass of people. Geor- 
giana, now pale with alarm, was all eyes 
for Charles. She was sure that he 
would be equally anxious, and, if 
anxious, then annoyed. He was always 
annoyed after he had been worried. 
Sir Carnaby, however, wouldn’t hear 
of stopping. To begin with, as he said, 
you couldn’t stop when you were being 
pushed from behind. These rascals 
would ride us down. No use calling 
“Ware hounds!” to them. He could 
trust Diana anywhere. She was a great- 
hearted girl, a bit of blood. No, no, he 
and Georgie would get on to the boxes. 
There they would wait, and all well. 
So it was to be. They reached the gates, 
showed their tickets, showed the others’ 
tickets, and were in. By the light of 
the many colored lanterns, so far as they 
could see the crowd extended. Away 
off behind the trees was the glare of 
the great orchestra and the center piece. 
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Now and again a rocket writhed hissing © 
up into the black and broke with a puff 
and rain of stars. The press was very 
good humored, of every class known to 
London, higgledy-piggledy—citizens and 
citizenesses, peers and their ladies, fast 
young men, ladies of the class known as 
Paphian. Sir Carnaby was enjoying 
himself, but Georgiana, though inter- 
ested, was nervous about Charles, and 
could not. 

Presently they met acquaintances of 
Sir Carnaby. 

“Well met, well met! Madam, your 
servant. All the world and his wife! 
Allow me to present you to my charming 
sister-in-law. Mrs. Damport, Mrs. Lan- 
celot; Mr. Damport—by the Lord, Jack 
Damport, the very last man alive I 
should have looked for would have been 
yourself, And how’s Sherwood? And 
how does the hunt go? Oh, at Rothley, 
I can tell you, we have some bitches——” 
He was sincerely glad of his friends; 
he had dined; he expanded. But the 
crowd invaded him; a sudden rush scat- 
tered the party, and Georgiana, lifted 
off her feet, was driven onward, alone. 
Like a leaf, flickering along with its fel- 
lows on the stream of an autumn gale, 
she went as she was carried. 

At first she had no fears. She re- 
gained her feet, which seemed a great 
thing, and allowed herself to drift. One 
or two backward glances for Sir Car- 
naby gave her admiring eyes—not his— 
and warned her that she had better not 
repeat them. So she was urged forward 
to the entry to the great arena, and once 
inside that, with more freedom at her 
command, she selected a shadowed cor- 
ner near the box entrance where she 
could await her party. There she stood, 
a little serious figure—pale now, with 
great watchful eyes and her mouth 
folded into a bud—a trick of hers when 
she was preoccupied. 

A jaunty creature in a high black 
stock—white faced, greasy haired, bold 
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eyed—was presently before her, hat in 
hand. His bows were profound. 

“Miss, your servant. Permit me to 
introduce myseli—Mr. Silver—Mr. 
Frank Silver, well known at the Royal 
Exchange.” 

Georgiana stiffened herself. To bow 
or not to bow? Her head just moved. 

Mr. Silver with a broad curve of his 
hand and hat together swept into the 
lists another gentleman 

“My friend, Mr. Bagshawe, Miss— 
a good fellow, though slightly—yes, 
slightly—Corinthian in disposition. A 
dancer, Miss—very light upon his toes. 
May I hope for the honor of handing 
you out? Mr, Bagshawe will speak for 
himself.” 

Georgiana searched the shifting scene 
—but in vain. She tried an appeal. 

“I am much obliged to you,” she said. 
‘Iam waiting for my party. Please to 
go away.” 

Mr. Silver exchanged glances with 
Mr. Bagshawe; deep called to deep. 

“Jack, what say you? Can we desert 
the young lady?” 

“Never, Frank, while Britons rule the 
waves.” Thus emboldened, Mr. Silver 
crooked his arm. 

“Permit me, miss, to escort you. Pray, 
oblige me.”’ Georgiana’s blue eyes now 
glittered. 

“You are forgetting yourself I 
have asked you to leave me, and ex- 
pect it.” 

“Come 


‘ 


away, Frank; it’s a lady. 
You're putting yourself in the wrong.” 
Thus Mr. Bagshawe; but his friend 
rushed upon his fate. 

He advanced, all smirks; he was very 
near her. She felt his hot breath and 
shrank back to the wall. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Silver felt himself seized by 
the coat collar, and became helpless and 
incoherent. 


“You dirty scoundrel—out with you!” 
Propelled from behind, Mr. Silver lost 
his footing and his hat and was shot 


into the crowd. Mr. Bagshawe disap- 
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peared. A very tall and broad-chested 
young man with a shock of tow-colored 
hair above a fine forehead, a flushed and 
rather scowling young man with a very 
red and full-lipped mouth, but with a 
pair of fine gray eyes, stood before her, 
hat in hand. He was breathless with 
excitement and could not for the life of 
him speak. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Georgiana, her 
color high. “It was most kind of you.” 

The young man bowed. “It was noth- 
ing—I wish I had been earlier—to have 
spared you the sight of such people,” 
he said. Then he bowed again and was 
gone. She saw him shouldering his way 
through the crowd, his hat still in his 
hand. While still looking after him she 
heard herself called: “Oh, my dear, I 
am so glad. What a time it has been!” 
Diana’s voice. She turned quickly and 
was among her friends. There was 
Diana with bright patches of color in 
her cheeks—there was Charles biting his 
lip. There, flushed to a brick-red, but 
otherwise calm and frostily smiling, was 
the Duke of Devizes. She had seen him 
immediately and felt his appearance 
natural. She was simply and sincerely 
proud of him. Nobody else, she 
thought, would have appeared so ex- 
actly and promptly. The gentleman who 
had appeared still more exactly was for- 
gotten. 

He saved the situation, picked neatly 
off it any filaments of tragedy that may 
have been clinging to it. 
to Georgiana. 

“What a_ scene! Bartholomew’s 
Fair! Mrs. Lancelot, you would have 
renewed my youth if I had been a min- 
ute earlier. But I am grateful to your 
hero. Now let’s get out of this. I have 
a box, I believe.” She thanked him 
with grateful eyes, lightly accepted by 
his, which while they saw everything, 
and were so understood by hers, ap- 
peared to see nothing. 

Charles was now at her side. “My 
dearest, how terrible! JI am thankful 
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we have found you. If it had not been 
for the Duke’s assistance we could not 
have been here. Duke’”—and he turned 
—“let me thank you from my heart.” 

“For nothing, Lancelot. My luck 
holds, I see. It is something to be 
known all over London. Now, Lady 
Hodges, it’s your turn to be nervous. 
Where’s your husband got to?” 

Diana laughed. “On Carnaby’s ac- 
count! My dear lord, not in the least. 
Carnaby will be dancing. We might go 
and look at him.” 

It ended in the same natural way. 
The Duke gave Georgiana his arm and 
strolled away with her, leaving the 
others to follow. No reference to her 
adventure, no gallant speeches, no pro- 
fessions. He began his quiet conversa- 
tion where he had left it at Ogmore 
House. He was “in,” he told her, for 
instance ; had been at Windsor that very 
day. The King had shed tears over him. 
“Tom, Tom, are you come to save me? 
Ah, my poor country!’ The likes of 
that. The fellow drank like a fish and 
distilled it quite naturally in tears. Now 
he was going to await events, and see 
what the other fellows could do. They 
had a majority in the Commons—true; 
but he would beat them in the Lords, 
and drive ’em to the country. He didn’t 
think that they could do it. If they did? 
Why, of course they’d have to have it. 
But they should fight for it. 

When she was quieter, he became 
more personal. ‘Why do you come to 
these things? You're too fine, my dear. 
Why do / go? Because I’m not fine at 
all. I like to see ’em at their beastly 
pleasure. I like to know all the world 
and his wife. You see, I’ve got an- 
nealed. I’ve been pretty hard ham- 
mered. But a girl of your sort—no, 
no.” 

She said that she thought it was go- 
ing to be amusing. 

“Well,” said he, looking down with a 
twinkle, “I’ll do my best for you. Now, 
let’s observe our company and talk 


scandal about ‘em. Whom have we 
here?” He looked about in his leisure- 
ly, cool and quizzing way, as if they 
had all been marionettes jigging in a 
booth. 

High and low, man or woman, he 
seemed to know something of everybody, 
A woman passed escorted. “That's 
Harriet Wilcox, that piece. Not in your 
country at all. A rogue, with the waist 
of a wasp, and the tooth of a wasp, and 
the temper, too. The less we have to 
say about her, the better. The beau she 
has with her is Nevern. Fie Nevern 
they call him: his name’s Fyfield. I 
knew his father, who served with me in 
India and had two wives. Fine figure 
of a man. I’ve known him to eat raw 
peacock at a pinch. Fie’s his son, a 
peacock, too. Now, I know Harriet well 
enough. She'll skin that lad—but we 
won't talk about her. You and she don’t 
match.” And so on—a peer, Lord 
Torbolton; a peeress, Lady Glentucket; 
a poet, one Tom Campbell, who to her 
was the Tom Campbell; with him an- 
other poet, a little merry, obsequious 
man with a curly wig and soft brown 
eyes—who stopped, left his companion, 
and came up tiptoe, hat against his heart. 
“Another Tom Poet,” said the Duke 
sotto voce. “We'll talk to this Tom. 
The other’s an old bore.” It was odd, 
how naturally he dismissed a man as 
“old” who was ten years younger than 
himself. 

This second Tom could not be denied. 
His bow, his smile, his friendly eyes! 
“A fine night to your Grace! And an 
entirely fine night for your lordship’s 
good eyes! What a scene for a states- 
man! Rest after your labors. Ah, now, 
give my poor friends a turn of rest.” 

“How do, Mr. Moore,” said his Grace, 
and offered his fingers. Then, “Let me 
present you to Mrs. Lancelot, my friend 
and ally. A stanch Tory, Mr. Moore.” 

Mr. Moore bowed himself to a right 
angle. 

“The servant of Mrs. Lancelot, the 
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humble servant. I had the honor of be- 
ing at Lady A ’s two nights ago. I 
exchanged pleasant words with your 
fortunate knight. A serious conversa- 
tion—the daughter of the house, Lady 
Susan, is about to make happy my friend 
Lord M We spoke, therefore, of 
Love and Hymen, a subject of which I 
know much, having a dear Bessy at home 
—and he, too, is an expert, as well he 
may be.” 

“What do you poets make of all this ?” 
the Duke asked him, and the little man 
raised his hands and let them flack his 
sides. 

“Ouicquid agunt homines! My Lord 
Duke, these are the stuff that you and 
I alike work with. These fine fellows 
will be electors some day. They have 
to be fed: they love, they breed, they 
think——’”’ 

“Do they, by gad?” said the Duke. 
“Then you must feed ’em, I take it. 
That’s your call, eh? ‘Well, give ’em 
wholesome food, Mr. Moore. Fudge is 
better for them than Miss Lalla. What 
do you think of ‘Lalla,’ Mrs. Lance- 
lot?” 

Georgiana laughed off the confusing 
question, Mr. Moore helping her. 

“Not fair, not fair, my lord. But I'll 
tell Mrs. Lancelot this. My Bessy hides 
it when some of her county visitors 
come.” 

“I think she’s quite right,” said the 
Duke. He dismissed the poet with a 
glance which nobody else could have de- 
tected. 


“Now I must be after Tom Camp- 
bell,” said the sharp-eyed little man. “A 
thousand pleasures attend your Grace. 
Mrs. Lancelot, may I say au revoir?” 


“L hope so, indeed,” she told him. 

He hopped from one foot to the other, 
then asked if he might call and pay his 
respects. “It would be a real honor,” 
he assured her. “I do hope you'll per- 
mut it.” 

She gave him a smile and her hand— 
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which he fervently kissed. Then he 
skipped away. 

“You've made a conquest of Tom,” 
the Duke said, as she again took his 
arm. “But you’re in conquering vein, 
I see. Who was your hero? A fine 
young man to look at. He made short 
work of your two rascals,” 

“I don’t know in the least. I’m very 
grateful to him.” She remembered him 
now: a hot and fierce youth. His scowl- 
ing brows haunted her. 

“Your husband’s coming to see me.” 
Thus he broke her the news. And then 
she looked up flushed and excited; and 
he saw her lip quiver. ‘Don’t thank me, 
my dear. He’s rather stiff, but he’s a 
worker, I know. I’ve found out a good 
deal about him. He'll do very well, if 
you help him, I don’t doubt.” 

“IT!” cried she, looking up into his 
face. He laughed kindly. 

“Yes, you. You've got keener eyes 
than he has. He’s too anxious to get 
on. He doesn’t see where he’s getting 
to. But you can see a line—and I'll 
trust him to follow one. I wouldn’t trust 
you—always. One of these days we 
shall have you a little Jacobin. Never 
mind. We’re going to be friendly. Now 
if I come to your door some fine morn- 
ing, I suppose you won’t refuse me? 
Well, I shall come. I’m old enough to 
be your father, I dare say. Is that a 
bargain? Very well. Now let’s find 
your man and his party, and have some 
supper if they’ll give it us—and then 
we'll tell Lancelot that he’s wanted. 
Come along.” 

Her little hand on his arm told him 
what he wanted to know. No happier 
feet than hers tripped the gravel of 
Vauxhall beside a manly pair. 

Charles received his summons with a 
profound inclination. “TI shall be proud 
to wait upon your Grace,” he had said; 
and the Duke: “Ten sharp.” That was 
all, Going home, Georgiana was very 
ready to be stroked, and put out her 
hand as far as she dared; but Charles 
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did not notice it. Full of his future, he 
sat well back with folded arms and 
peered out of the window. 

There was a block on the bridge, the 
first of many, and Sir Carnaby pointed 
out one leaning there, bare-headed, look- 
ing east. “See that man!” he said. 
“There’s a suicide cut and ready.” 

As he spoke the ponderer turned and 
looked into the carriage. “Second 
thoughts are best, my young friend,” 
said Sir Carnaby, as the horses jerked 
them forward. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GERVASE POORE, 


The young man on the bridge, one 
Gervase Poore, was he who had rescued 
Georgiana from her predicament in 
the gardens. He leaned on the bridge 
at that late hour, and saw what Mr. 
Wordsworth had not, who had done it 
on another bridge, but at much the same 


unconscionable time. Gervase Poore, 
like Mr. Wordsworth, was a poet, and 
like Mr. Wordsworth was not read by 
his generation. ‘Cockney School,” said 
the Quarterly and other reviewers, and 
let their whips crack over his thin oc- 
tavos. In his present vigil he saw not 
the mighty heart of London, for he 
doubted its having one; but he watched 
rather the great clouds roll out seaward, 
driven up on a wet wind from the west. 
“These,” said he, “are messengers of the 
eternal and abiding things, at the gates 
of this brothel and madhouse combined. 
Or, London is like a great bird cage. 
She, that innocent, gentle and single 
hearted, is fluttering in there along with 
other millions. She can’t get out. She’s 
at the mercy of any cold-eyed, rapacious 
brute who will get her into a corner. 
God in Heaven! And she is made of 
skyey tissue—made dainty and perfect, 
to be a true man’s mate.” And then he 
turned and, as chance would have it, 
saw the lady of his new adoration. He 
saw her clearly, recognizing instantly the 
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turn of her head upon its slim neck, the 
roundness of her cheek; he caught a 
gleam of her liquid eye, fixed, it seemed, 
upon him—though Georgiana was inno- 
cent of his thereabouts and had noth- 
ing of him in her mind. 

Although he was a poet and an ardent 
lover of women, having no conversation 
with man, whom he despised as heartily 
as the Duke of Devizes himself, or any 
other high Tory; yet he was an observer 
alike of what he loved and what he con- 
demned. He was clerk to an attorney 
in Sergeant’s Inn, and had it not been 
for the humors which that trade enabled 
him to study, must have broken with his 
master years ago. As it was, this facul- 
ty of his of reading, judging and pigeon- 
holing mankind, combined with the 
theory and practice of poesy, did con- 
trive to keep him steady. Add to what 
he made, a fifty pounds a year which 
was what his father had left him, and 
you have all that you need know about 
him for the moment. 

He had gone to Vauxhall on this par- 
ticular evening to see women. His daily 
work showed him none; and women 
were entirely necessary to his moral 
well-being. Don’t misunderstand Poore; 
he was not at all vicious. Far from that, 
any proposals in that direction would 
have hurt him dreadfully. But the 
beauty of a woman to him had a specific 
moral significance quite apart from any 
which she may have had herself. 
Beauty was holy to him; he said that if 
he was to pray he must see beauty. And 
that meant women, since Nature was 
denied to Londoners. 

So it was that he saw Georgiana Lan- 
celot, and while he adored her, finding 
in her “his soul’s peculiar food,” placed 
her at once. He knew her sort, he said 
to himself. There was a woman so in- 
nately pure that evil did not exist for 
her, could not for lack of nutriment ex- 
ist anywhere near her. That was not 
one of your prudes by design, delib- 
erately chaste, or chaste because chastity 
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was an ideal. This woman was chaste 
by nature and would be so though she 
loved a hundred men or sold herself to 
a hundred that loved her. He saw her 
encounter, and saw that she was an- 
noyed, but not alarmed “‘for her virtue.”’ 
He saw that it was not conceivable to 
her that the fork-tongued, goat-footed 
kind could assail her for base purposes. 
Incapable of baseness, to her baseness 
was not. He adored her, as one might 
the lucent beauty of a star in heaven, 
or the cold young moon in a sky of clear 
amber. And at first he was not more 
troubled than she was. 

Sut then, being now in fancy by her 
side, he was made angry, and anon furi- 
ous. That they who were privileged to 


be about her should be insensible to her 
crystalline quality, that they should not 
discern the god, shocked him to the soul. 
He felt the blood surge up into his neck, 
his neck swell—which was a bad sign. 
Pushing a way through the drifting line 


of people, he did what became him, a 
Perseus without his Medusa head; and 
then, face to face with his young g 

dess, was himself turned to stone. Her 
clear and precise words of gratitude left 
him dumb. It was right that she should 
have nothing, or little, to say to the 
likes of him; but there was a flatness, 
all the same, about such an end to the 
adventure. He bowed and fled the pres- 
ence; but gaining courage, stopped on 


vod- 


the other side of the arena, out of her 
sight, and saw her with her friends about 
her. They borrowed from her an enor- 
mous, overpowering interest; they 
served about the Presence. He absorbed 
Diana, Charles, even whiskered Sir Car- 
naby ; and then among them he saw one 
who made him hold his breath. So that 
was it! He knew that erect, thin, little 
great man; he knew—all London knew 
—those quiet and cold blue eyes. “So 
she’s shadowed by that old brute!” The 
sight of the man’s possessory eye, of his 
proprietary greeting, turned him cold, 
then hot. He found himself trembling, 
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and, unable to bear the discovery, pushed 
away. 

But Georgiana’s slim and delicate 
beauty, her carven face, haunted him 
wherever he turned. Vauxhall became 
a den of thieves, a cage of vipers, and 
he had to leave it. He did, and leaned 
on the bridge for an hour or more, 
watching the cloud rack as it streamed 
up from the west and with all its secrets 
of the great open places hurried over 
London, urgent for the sea. To him, 
poet, these vaporous masses were in- 
formed with conscious life. They were 
winged spirits, messengers, angels of 
mystery—huge beings shadowing, 
threatening, warning, inspiring the 
minds of men, and why not indeed? 
How if the pathetic fallacy be not fal- 
lacious? How if the feelings we seem 
to lend to earth and sky be really bor- 
rowed from them? Thus he would have 
cried out, to whom the swift clouds were 
hierophants. Under them now he 
brooded upon their rune, and beside him, 
hardly shadowed now, Georgiana stood, 
but a transfigured Georgiana, a wide- 
eyed, ethereal creature, touched, she, too, 
with mystery. This, again, was the in- 
formed soul of Georgiana, not that pos- 
sessed, plumed and silken lady of the 
Vauxhall lamps, but the essential Geor- 
giana. That exquisite being, it might 
subject to the chill-eyed duke, 
at the bidding of other persons—states- 
men, politicians, bucks and dandies. Be 
it so. He must be content to have it so. 
The essence loomed apart from them, 
close by his side. But now you will un- 
derstand why, under some insurgent bit- 
ter gust, he likened London to a bird 
cage, and saw Georgiana fluttering shad- 
owed within it. 

The second glimpse which he had of 
her in her carriage gave him better heart. 
The duke was not there. Thank God 
for a moment of respite! The men with 
her looked honest. One was, no doubt, 
her husband. He fancied, the younger 
man, grave, with dark whiskers. That 


be, was 
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he should understand her was not to be 
hoped; but he looked a gentleman. He 
strode homeward to his lodging in 
Clerkenwell with Georgiana as clear be- 
fore him as a head on a cameo. He 
gloried in the possession, cherished and 
fostered it all he knew. For many and 
many a day she made his hours a waking 
glory. He triumphed in his discovery ; 
he heard music all about him. And then 
he fell to upon a poem which was to 
get him a hearing. “Nausithoé” it was, 
which has since become known. 
Nausithoé was a nymph of Proser- 
pine’s, flower gathering with her that 
fatal morning on Enna, accompanying 
her, by prayer and entreaty, into the 
Shades, serving her faithfully there. 
They were bosom friends, those two, 
and might not be separated, .it seems. 
There, in the nether world, she was be- 
loved by, and fell herself to love, one 
of the dead, a pale phantom of what 
“once had been a true man. They loved, 
they wedded, and an unsubstantial bliss 
was theirs, the very ecstasy of the love 
torment, never to be sated without peace. 
All this, related in that supersensuous, 
hothouse manner which acted upon 
Quarterly reviewers as red pepper upon 
a wound, may be read in its place—but 
he gets Georgiana prettily into his octo- 


syllabics. 


She, bosom’s mate, the delicate, 
Child-faced, gray-eyed, of sober gait, 

Of burning mind, of passion pent 

To image making, ever went 

Where wonned her mistress; for those two 
By the heart’s grace together grew... . 


And then he hails her: 


O thou meek 
And gentle vision, let me tell 
Thy beauties o’er I love so well: 
Thy sweet low bosom’s rise and fall, 
Pulsing thy heart’s clear madrigal, 
Or how the blue beam from thine eyes 
Imageth all love’s urgencies; 
Thy lips’ frail fragrance, as of flowers— 
Remembered in penurious hours 
Of winter exile; of thy brow, 
Not written as thy breast of snow 
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With love’s faint charact’ry, for his wing 
Leaves not the heart long. Next I sing 
Thy thin quick fingers in whose pleaching 
Lieth all healing, all good teaching— 
For with them, touching discontent, 

I know how thou art eloquent! 


He reads her here, from the without 
to the within, with remarkable vision; 
and throughout the poem, though he 
knows nothing whatever about her but 
what any man in the street might see for 
himself, he never gets off the track 
which she, in herself as she was, must 
needs have followed. Himself we sur- 
mise in Endocles, the ghostly lover. He 
hasn’t concerned himself to be precise 
with Endocles, whose trouble really was 
that he was only ghostly on paper. 
Poore was far too human. But Nau- 
sithoeé, so long as she remained a lady 
in a book, was a safety valve for much 
dangerous vapor. 

Meantime he contrived to see her again 
—Nausithoé in her sweet tenement of 


flesh—and this by a very simple means. 
He devoted his evening hours to shad- 
owing the Duke, guessing very well that 
to whatso great house he went the fair 
victim of his fancies would go also. It 
was not at all difficult to find out the 


semi-public, quasi-official engagements 
of so public a man; he had friends to 
help him, too. Having tracked him 
down, then, to this house or that, he 
waited with the crowd there always is 
at the doors, behind the ranked foot- 
men, until his lady should arrive or come 
out. He failed the first night, for the 
Duke went to dine with a royal Prince; 
he failed the second, for he went to a 
crib in Covent Garden to see a fight; 
but the third night he succeeded beyond 
his hopes, when his Grace went to Smith 
Square, and for a few moments ap- 
peared at an open upper window and 
stood there with Georgiana herself con- 
templating the starry heavens. She was 
then within speaking distance of him. 
He heard her actual voice, marked every 
little movement. Once she laughed, low 
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and musically. The Duke said little, but 
looked, Poore judged, much. His car- 
riage, waiting for him outside, took him 
off at eleven. 

Soon after that Charles came to shut 
the window, but she came up behind him, 
and put her hand on his shoulder, and 
presently leaned her cheek on her hand. 
Poore watched that beautiful action in 
a transport, and was furious with the 
man that he did not respond. 3ut 
Charles held himself stiffly, and gazed 
into the night in silence. She said a few 
words, looking upward at him; he an- 
swered in monosyllables formal and re- 
mote. For that Poore cursed him. “The 
Jailer” he called him, and in his bitter- 
ness: “The Eunuch of the Door.” It 
was easy, after that, to find out that 
Mr. and Mrs. Lancelot lived in that 
house—far easier than to leave it. He 
did not in fact leave it until he had seen 
Mrs. Lancelot kiss her glum lord’s 
shoulder and withdraw her white-garbed 
presence from the window. Presently 
after, when he saw a light above and 
guessed her disrobing, he lifted up his 
hands. “God keep her safe from harm!” 
he prayed, and went home to Clerken- 
well. 

The tortured pair, Nausithoé and En- 
docles, strained together in their empty 
rapture through two fervent stanzas be- 
fore Poore went to his pallet bed. After 
this, he was seldom far from Georgiana’s 
house after dark, and could have told 
you where she went and whom met as 
well as The Morning Post. 


Sergeant’s Inn claimed him by day. 
He could not guess the progress of the 


Duke’s affair. 
could not. 


And it’s well that he 

There is not much more to be said 
of him at this moment. He was twenty- 
six years old by the almanac, but hardly 
out of swaddling clothes by the compu- 
tation of London. He was about to 
publish a volume of perfervid lyrics, and 
was known already to Leigh Hunt, Tom 
Moore and similar adventurers, success- 
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ful and unsuccessful. Leigh Hunt 
printed him now and then in The Ex- 
aminer, Tom lent him a guinea when he 
had one, and really believed in his 
genius, He was his own constant backer, 
and quite unmoved by the neglect or 
apathy of those who read him and those 
who did not. He was a violent reformer 
in politics, a born leader of lost causes. 
If Southey could have been made un- 
comfortable or Coleridge galvanized into 
mental activity by a revival of Panti- 
socracy, Gervase Poore would have been 
the thaumaturge to have done it. He 
was probably the only pantisocrat alive; 
but he was an out-and-outer, prepared 
at a moment’s notice to carry off a man’s 
wife and, he believed, to share her spir- 
itual perfections with Tom or Dick. 
This, I say, he firmly believed; but the 
fact of the matter is that if ever an oc- 
cidental was born to be despot over a 
harem it was this young man. He 
adored women—but as a master; and 
it may well be that they would accept 
him on no other terms. But all this was 
pure theory, for he had known, so far, 
practically nothing of them. 

Pray don’t imagine that this was a 
virtuous youth any more than a vicious. 
He was not that, as the northern world 
conceives virtue. His altruism was skin 
deep, or tongue deep, or pen deep, if 
you like. In himself he was overbear- 
ing, presumptuous, impulsive and com- 
pulsive. He believed in himself and in 
nobody else; he believed in the right of 
the conqueror to the spoils, and in his 
own idea he was the conqueror. In the 
matter of beauty—which is the whole of 
the poet’s matter—he had an eye for it, 
and a furious instinct to possess what 
he saw. The two things when they go 
together and with insolence make a 
Byron; but in Gervase, who had not the 
birthright of a Byron, they were tem- 
pered by awe. A very beautiful thing 
intimidated him while it drew him after 
it. He would not willingly hurt any 
beautiful thing, but if, without hurting 
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it, he could have it—have it he must 
and would. And he had, perhaps un- 
duly, the poet’s faculty of persuading 
himself that never, never, never could 
he hurt the beautiful thing desired—in 
which persuasion, alas, he was very often 
deceived, and it along with him. For 
he had the tongue of an angel when he 
desired. Horrible failure, horrible dis- 
enchantment, horrible wreck impended 
and even came thundering down upon 
the fair promise which he had won by 
his words—times and again this hap- 
pened. But after the dreadful affliction, 
and a time of blankness and eclipse, he 
arose like a giant out of sleep, renewed 
by contact with the earth, and saw, and 
persuaded, and conquered again—him- 
self first, and then the lovely thing de- 
sired. And so from age to age he 


waxed, and each period was marked by 
a poem, and each poem sounded a birth 
and a death. 

With the form of some sulky young 


barbarian of old, shock-headed, flushed, 
broad-shouldered and of gleaming eyes, 
with the swift discernment of an eagle 
and the ruthless dominion of some king 
of the forest, with the tongue of an 
apostle, and the pen of a prophet and 
the heart of a child—such was Gervase 
Poore. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
REFLECTIONS OF A MAN WHO GOT WHAT 
HE WANTED. 


If Charles Lancelot realized that he 
owed what he had so long expected to 
his wife, he was not the man to admit it, 
even to himself. His self-esteem was 
of that sensitive quality that it must at 
all costs be kept from the air. It is to 
be suggested that at the back of his mind 
knowledge of the truth was lying like a 
bruise, whose only hope of health lay in 
the feeling that, if indeed it was so, she 
had shown wifely duty by her efforts. 
And although he had made clear to her 
of what use she could be to him, and 
had been overanxious for her “influ- 
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ence” to begin, now that it had indeed 7 
begun he could not bear to think of it, 
The moment he had confided in 
her he felt that he had betrayed 
himself, given himself into her little 
hands ; and at that moment after the Og. 
more breakfast, when she had made 
clear to him that her “influence” had 
miraculously begun to work, although 
he went on to improve the occasion, it 
had been with a sinking of the spirits, 
and with qualms which never disap- 
peared, but struck suddenly at him like 
pangs at the heart. Such was Charles 
Lancelot, who felt with a dreadful cer- 
tainty at the back of his brain that he 
was going to be jealous of his patron. 
Not a word of Georgiana had, nat- 
urally, been said when he paid his visit 
to Wake House. He had been ushered 
into the Duke’s library by his soft-footed 
man and had found the hero sunning 
himself at the open window, erect, fully 
dressed, unconscious of anything but the 
business immediately in hand. Two fin- 
gers for him: “Ha, Lancelot, how do?” 
—and then he had plunged into the mid- 
dle of the thing, as his custom was. 
“T think that you and I can serve each 
other. I’ve had a note from Bamfylde” 
—that was the Secretary to the Treas- 
ury. “He tells me all I want to know. 
I’m getting rid of Spendlove—not a 
scrap of use. The-man has no method. 
Besides that, he talks. I gave him six 
hundred a year not to talk—and he talks. 
I gave him a horse, which he can’t sit. 
Now, can you get into the House? 
What interest have you? Can’t old 
Strangways do anything for you? He’s 
your father-in-law, I think?” That was 
the nearest they got to Georgiana. 
Charles said that Sir Peter’s borough 
was occupied by Sir Peter himself at 
present. He had hopes of one of Lord 
Drem’s—that peer being a connection of 
his mother’s. 
The Duke knew Lord Drem. “Yes, 
he might do it, I should say. Do you 
speak to him—and so will I. We shall 
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want all the men we can get if this 
damned scheme is to be countered. But 
they'll have it, you know. They’re 
bound to have it. That’s what comes of 
putting ideas into English heads. It 
takes the deuce’s time to get ‘em there; 
but when you do, they root like couch 
grass, and before you know where you 
are they’re part of the soil. I don't 
promise our people more than a square 
fight. That they shall have. We shan’t 
stop in long, 1 fancy; but we're in now 
—and by God we’ll have a go at them.” 

Charles said that he had great hopes 
in the English respect for property, 
which hitherto had always ultimately, 
prevailed. He would have continued 
with his comfortable words, but the 
Duke shook his head. 

“They shall have a fight for it—that’s 
all I can say at present. Then there’ll 
be Catholic Emancipation to face. That's 
involved in the other damned thing. 


Now, I'd give ‘em that if I had my 
way, but the King won’t hear of it. 
What possesses him about it, I don’t 


pretend to understand. Respect for his 
father’s memory? That’s what he says, 
when he’s at his last shift. It’s unfor- 
tunate to respect your father’s memory 
for one of the least respectable things 
he ever did—that’s all J can say. He 
let down Billy Pitt, you know—made the 
fellow out a liar. Damme, that’s not re- 
spectable, to my way of thinking. No, 
no, the fellow’s got something else in his 
head. He shies at the Catholics—Lord 
knows why.” Charles listened respect- 
fully, not knowing then, what he was to 
find out before long, that one of the 
chief uses to which the Duke put his 
secretaries was to let off his spleen 
against his principles and party into their 
ears. The Duke was a Tory by inherit- 
ance; by conviction he was a despot. 
He loved work and showed that he 
could do it. He had never found any- 
body else who could do it half so well, 
and he was very unwilling to let them 
try. He could have got on perfectly 
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well without a secretary; but he wanted 
Charles, for reasons of his own. 

After a little more talk the bargain 
was struck. Charles was to have six 
hundred a year, and begin his work at 
once. He was to get into the House as 
soon as he could—the Duke thought that 
it might be managed in the autumn “if 
Drem was agreeable,” and if “Drem’s 
man” could be bought up. He thought 
that a baronetcy ought to do it, Di- 
rectly Charles was in the House he 
would be found a billet, with what ap- 
pertained. A man called Netherbow— 
Lord Netherbow—was Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, but he was in the 
Lords, and they must have a Commoner. 
Why shouldn’t Charles take that? 
Charles’ eyes gleamed fiercely; he saw 
no reason why he should not, but con- 
tented himself with bowing his head. 
Well, we'd see about all that when the 
time came. That which had, at the mo- 
ment, to be made clear was what the 
Duke wanted of his private secretary. It 
was done with great precision. 

“You'll be here every morning at nine, 
and have everything cut and dried for 
me. I ride at eight and am in by ten. 
At twelve I ride again—if I can. I take 
no luncheon, and go down to the House 
at four. You'll have to come, too, in 
case I want you—which I almost cer- 
tainly shall. At eight I dine, whatever 
happens. Then I’m out. I get home 
before midnight, and then I clear up, 
and get the slate wiped for next day. 
Now if I vary from that line of country 
I don’t like it. I’ve grown into it; it 
suits me; it will be your business to see 
that I don’t get out of it. So long as 
I plug along in those ruts you may do 
what you please, see whom you please, 
and tell ’em what you please. What I 
tell you you'll write, and what you write 
I shall sign. I think that’s all. On 
extraordinary occasions we shall have to 
do extraordinary things; but the less 
often they come the better I shall be 
pleased, and the quicker I get back into 
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my jog-trot the better for the pair of 
us. Good morning.” 

Two fingers, a sharp look, not un- 
friendly, a curt nod, and the thing was 
done. Charles walked back to the Treas- 
ury for the last time as a clerk, and im- 
parted his news to his Georgiana in the 
evening. She would have been more tri- 
umphant if he had. She would have 
been on his knee, with her arm about 
his neck, her cheek to his, or her lips, 
if such things had been in order. But 
they were not in order. They were in- 
conceivable. The news was given 
through an open door while Charles in 
his room tied his neckcloth for a dinner 
party, and Georgiana in hers was doing 
her hair. They were, as usual, going 


into the high world, and had been in- 
vited “to meet the Duke of Devizes,” 
the Prime Minister. And meet him they 
did; and she sat next to the great man, 
who talked to her through most of din- 


ner. 

Now began what you and I would call 
his infatuation for Georgiana, but what 
the London world, which knew him, 
called otherwise. He so impressed it 
that he was believed to pursue his fancy 
of the moment as Sir Carnaby Hodges 
and persons of the sort chased the fox, 
as it were by prerogative of birth, as it 
were de race. Sir Carnaby’s pursuit 
was not called infatuation, but sport. 
The Duke’s taste for young and occa- 
sionally pretty women—for by no means 
all his friends had been outwardly fair 
—was not called so either, but gallantry. 
To everybody who knew anything he 
was notorious for gallantry. He was a 
man of quick fancy, infinite zest; and 
what made him so attractive to women, 
his prestige apart, was the entire absence 
of pretense about him, which seemed ir- 
resistibly to imply sincerity. And no 
doubt but he was sincere. He never 
paid compliments, never flattered, never 
courted, as you may say. If he thought 
a woman pretty, he told her so without 
reserve. He had of course told Geor- 
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giana that she was pretty. “Fact is, my 
dear, that you’re an uncommonly pretty 
woman,” he had said. He had neither 
made her blush nor her heart beat. She 
had no vanity, and did not believe her- 
self pretty for being told so; but his 
way of saying it had helped her. It 
implied nothing in the way of desire for 
her good opinion; it implied nothing at 
all but what he believed to be a fact. 
“The fact is, my dear, it’s an uncom- 
monly fine day;” it had that kind of 
effect. Georgiana, therefore, trusted 
him, as every other woman, object of his 
attention, had done before her. She 
really liked him, apart from the glory of 
him, and in time came to understand 
that it was honestly a comfort to him to 
have her ear whenever he chose for it. 
She was very happy when she came to 
understand that. That was flattery in- 
deed. That made her glow with pride. 

And then it was such a comfort to 
feel that she was helping Charles. She 
always hugged that to her bosom, 
Sometimes she was pained that Charles 
was so cold about it. But he had never 
been very warm, nor had she as yet 
any idea how warm a man could be. 
Nobody so far had made love to 
her—unless you call profound bows, 
ceremonial attention to her needs or few 
words making love—which she certain- 
ly did not. Charles, if he had had love 
for her, had assumed it made, and as- 
sumed it accepted; the Duke, if he felt 
it, concealed it. She had no evidence 
that there was such a thing in the world, 
outside novels. And the worth of nov- 
els, said she, which exalt marriage to 
golden heights above the world, may be 
judged by marriage as she had found 
it. A business partnership, a social ar- 
rangement. What deeper significance it 
may have had, what private raptures, 
were lost in her baby’s grave. She had 
put such wonder, along with her dreams, 
far from her. 

She believed that she was getting old; 
but two people knew that she was not. 


a 
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One was the Duke, who saw her with 
increasing frequency by day, the other 
Poore, the poet, who seldom missed her 
by night during this season of June and 
July, while the malignant Whigs were 
holding the House of Commons against 
the Government of the day and starving 
the House of Lords of their proper food 
which, as everybody knows, is the re- 
jection of Whig measures, This they 
did by the simple method of having no 
measures at all. But she knew nothing 
of Mr. Poore and his night watches ; and 
as for passion and gallantry, elopings 
and divorces and such like, she had an 
innocent mind, and would have classed 
the whole lot together as disagreeable. 
The clubs called Georgiana “the 
Duke’s new flame,” and agreed that it 
was a neat-run thing for Lancelot. He, 
at any rate, had got what he wanted. 
“He’s been at it for years, I happen to 
know,” said the ousted Spendlove. “If 


I’d had a wife with eyes of that size 


, 


I shouldn’t be here.’ 
sore. 

Hostesses took notice of her more 
slowly, but as she gave herself no airs 
whatever, but on the contrary was most 
prettily grateful for attentions, she got 
off with very little scandalous comment. 
How these things are done I don’t pre- 
tend to say—but it is undoubted that 
from about the beginning of July until 
the end of the session Georgiana was not 
only asked to the dinner parties which 
the Duke had accepted, but was either 
taken down by him, if they were small, 
or placed in his neighborhood if they 
were big. Routs and assemblies received 
her gladly and saw her attended by his 
Grace as a matter of course. She went 
to Almack’s, and so did he. But he 
never danced, and she would not. 
Charles, it is to be added, was always 
present. If she got notes of invitation 
which omitted Charles she always de- 
clined them. And she had the further 
delicacy not to mention them to him. 

All this meant that they saw very little 


Spendlove felt 
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of each other—out every night, home 
late—Charles away to the Duke’s by 
nine in the morning. What kind of a 
domestic life was this? Charles assured 
himself frequently it was not what he 
had sought in marriage—and never once 
saw how inconsistent he was, since it was 
precisely and literally what he had 
sought. Georgiana frankly found it all 
much more amusing than she found her 
own drawing-room with Charles in it, 
who had at this time the air of silent 
disapproval of her presences and ab- 
sences alike. For if she chanced to be 
out when he came in, he showed her 
evident traces of suffering when she re- 
turned; and if she were in he was un- 
happy that he couldn’t make her hap- 
pier, and showed that too. All this got 
on her nerves, caused her to be fretful, 
and tempted her to seek distraction out- 
side. 

I believe that the uncomfortable 
Charles suffered more at this dawn of 
his public career than he had ever con- 
ceived any human being could suffer. 
And he suffered none the less because 
he relished his opening vistas, and he 
suffered without renouncing any one of 
his ambitions now so well within his 
reach. Everything that he had desired 
seemed to be tumbling into his hands. 
He was to be a member of Parliament 
before the autumn, for Lord Drem’s 
nominee was to retire with a baronetcy. 
He would certainly hold office when he 
was returned; he was bowed to at the 
clubs, elected over the heads of other 
candidates; his opinion was asked; he 
went everywhere and knew everything. 
The Duke had no secrets from him; but 
yet he believed himself betrayed. Not 
in fact, of course. It would have been 
inconceivable to him to connect her with 
anything like a scandal—impossible to 
suppose, dangerous evento think of. 
He respected himself; his security from 
tongues was the breath of his nostrils. 
And it would be false to say that he 
did not respect her also. He did, and 
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so far as he could love at all, he loved 
Georgiana. But he was one of those 
Englishmen who believe that venerable 
ceremonies involve hearts and consci- 
ences. She was his by legal act, by 
Church sanction, by her given word and 
his acceptance. These laws of property 
are not broken: that is, they are in some 
cases, but not in his own. He was like 
any young, healthy man you please who 
believes that people die, without under- 
standing that he, too, is one of such 
people. 

But Georgiana’s favor in the Duke’s 
eyes, while it enhanced her in his own, 
seemed to make her unattainable. I be- 
lieve that at any given moment of this 
time he prayed for a miracle, some angel 
of the Lord with a flaming coal which, 
touching his lips, might give him tongue 
to tell Georgiana how much he loved 
her. Absurd, unhappy man, he believed 


that he loved her overwhelmingly now, 


- when he had found out that somebody 
else was attracted by her. He used to 
go apart at some great assembly or an- 
other, and with clenched hands and 
drawn face agonize in secret. He could 
not keep his eyes off her. He could not 
see her surrounded by men—as he must 
—without wild longing to snatch her 
out of all this splendor of silk and 
jewels and uniforms, ribbons and stars, 
snatch her away to some dark retreat, 
and there clasp her to his heart and kiss 
her to death. He believed that he would 
have done that, did not at all under- 
stand that what he really loved, what 
he really mourned as gone, was his love 
of her, his possession of her love, and 
not his possession of herself. He did 
not understand himself at all; he was 
alarmed, fearing for his sanity, had 
thoughts of consulting a physician. But 
so it was; and then, when the miserable 
affair was over, and he had her by his 
side in their carriage—for she had a 
catriage now—when she, fresh and 
happy from a little success, breathed and 
thrilled by him, and he felt the touch 
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of her arm, or even the wooing of her” 
dear affectionate hand, wretch that he 
was, he was frozen, tongue and brain, 
heart and every member, and must an- 
swer coldly, and feel her retreat in dis- 
appointment. You may pity Charles, 
who had not made himself, and could 
not unmake; but you may well spare a 
little pity for her, too, who only asked 
to be happy and to make him happy. 

She would have told him everything 
if he would have let her, or if there 
had been anything to tell. But there 
was not. It was—so far—the simplest 
business in the world. Her new friend 
had found out that she could listen, and 
so he talked to her. Devizes was un- 
approachable by men, because he was 
born a despot and had come into his 
despotry. He was much clearer sighted, 
had fewer illusions, and much more de- 
cision than any man of his time in Eng- 
land. That he saw, and that they felt. 
He had no prejudices of the mind, 
though he was full of instinctive preju- 
dices, so to speak. But you could not 
get the better of a man who had no 
objection to a beating. It was nothing 
to him to admit himself wrong. He 
would do it in public or private with- 
out winking; but he would tell you in 
the next breath that he intended to pur- 
sue that very course—if he could—be- 
cause he chose it so. He could only 
so treat his fellow men because he had 
no opinion of. them, and if he never 
confided in one of them, it’s not because 
he wished to conceal anything from 
them, but because he didn’t think they 
were worth either confidence or dis- 
trust. That threw him much into the 
society of women, to whom he was also 
attracted by their sex. He had always 
had women friends, and had loved 
much. He was, probably, incapable of 
a single and life-long attachment. He 
loved many women, and in many ways. 
He did not, as yet, love Georgiana, but 
he knew that he was about to love her— 
and there was no earthly hurry. 
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Her reticence and frugality had at- 
tracted him from the first, as well as her 
beauty, which, though it was very real, 
was not of that flaming and compelling 
sort which anybody can see. It was 
quiet, subradiant beauty, like that of a 
snowdrop in a hedgerow. It needed 
discernment, and that he had. Exactly 
what had drawn Gervase Poore, the 
young man of virgin heart, had drawn 
this aging man of ripe knowledge of 
many women. A sweetly poised dis- 
cretion, a delicate deliberation, the view 
in her of something innately pure, a 
quiet contentment with her heart’s 
store, and a candor like that of a moun- 
tain spring. Delicacy was implied in 
every line and tone of her. She was 
nowhere redundant. Her color was 
faint, and so was the thrust of her 
bosom. She was not tall, she was not 
short; she was not bold, she was not 
shy. She laughed rarely, said little— 
but, by George, she was a good listener ! 
That was what the Duke said to any- 
body who chose to hear him. He never 
concealed for a moment that he liked 
to be with her, that she soothed him— 
with her fragrance of tea roses, and 
kind eyes the color of violets. 

What Gervase Poore would have said at 
this time may be read in “Nausithoé,” 
which was mounting stanza by stanza to 
more than respectable length. Later on, 
when her parsimony stung him to mad- 
ness, he was more reprehensible. Some 
of his poems about her—“To Proper- 
tius, for his Lute,” for instance—pass 
the bounds, and betray an irritation 
which may be natural in a fine young 
man, but is not the less regrettable. 

But the world was, as it still is, a 
gross feeder. If the dish is unspiced, 
spice must be shaken in af table. If 
innocence exists it is not our fault. 


Here and there, already, “guilty rela- 
tionships” were read into what I have 
explained to be a very simple affair. 
All that had happened so far was that 
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on most mornings in July the Duke, 
attended by a groom, rode up to Geor- 
giana’s door at half past twelve. He 
knocked and was admitted without 
question. He found her in her draw- 
ing-room, either at embroidery or flower 
painting, said, “Good morning, my 
dear,” and sat by her. Then in his 
high-pitched, clear voice, in his dry, hu- 
morous-querulous way he began to talk 
of this and that—of his correspondence, 
of his King, of his party, of his duchess, 
of his sons or daughters—and she to in- 
cline her head to her work and her ear 
to him. At times, when he paused, or 
asked a question, she would lend him 
the unfaltering glory of her eyes while 
she considered the problem put to her. 
His own, which, though small, were of 
the brightest China blue, would in the 
meantime meet hers without a suspicion 
of underthought or an inquiry which 
was not that of pure comradeship. She 
would revolve his question according to 
her simple understanding; he would 
either say, “I’m glad you agree with me. 
That’s just how I look at it. Damned 
impudence, you know,” or, if he dis- 
agreed with her, he would quiz her. 
“You goose,” he would call her. “Don’t 
you see what the fellows at?” The 
fellow might be the King, or his foot- 
man. 

Georgiana had met the Duchess, had 
dined at Wake House in state and semi- 
state, had met also the two sons, that 
Lord Bernard whom Charles _ sup- 
planted, to his great relief, and the 
eldest who was called Lord Warbridge, 
and followed the profession of arms. 
Each of these was older than herself, 
and she liked them both. They had 
their father’s frankness and much of 
his simplicity. Whatever they may have 
thought they were extremely pleasant 
about it. Lord Bernard went so far as 
to say that she had done him a good 
turn. “You've supplanted me, Mrs. 
Lancelot, and I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to you.” 
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“I hope you are not accusing me,” 
Georgiana said. 

“Lord bless you, no. I am only put- 
ting the thing in a nutshell. Now I 
shall go my own way and vote for the 
Whigs. While I was his secretary that 
wouldn’t have done. I mean that it 
wouldn’t have done for me. I don’t 
suppose that he would have minded in 
the least.” 

Georgiana laughingly agreed, and 
Lord Bernard shook his head as he re- 
peated himself. 

“You’ve made an honest man of me, 
Mrs. Lancelot. I wish you could make 
Warbridge one, too.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” cried the 
other young lord. “There’s nothing the 
matter with me. I’d rather remain as I 
am, unless Mrs. Lancelot will superin- 
tend in person.” 

“That would be very unpleasant,” said 
Lord Bernard. “Besides, she’s got the 
parent on her hands just now.” 

“Really,” Georgiana protested, 
make me too responsible.” 

“You'll do it, you'll do it,” he told 
her, and Lord Warbridge added, “He'll 
take it from you. You'll do him lots of 
good. I believe him to be quite a 
wicked old gentleman.” 

All this was very amiable, and put 
her at her ease. But she had very little 
to say to the Duchess, or to get out of 
her—a tall, remote, far-gazing and very 
silent woman, who passed for proud. 
She was not so, but she was very much 
bored. She had never made the slight- 
est attempt to interfere with her duke’s 
actions, nor he to engage her affection. 
He had married her because he had un- 
dertaken the duty. He gave her fine 
children and then washed his hands of 
her. But they occupied the same house 
and met at dinner when they had com- 
pany—otherwise. they did not. They 
never went to the same parties unless 
there was a state affair toward. It was 
at one or two of such ceremonials that 
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she and Georgiana had been together in 
the room, before the first invitation to 
Wake House was dispatched. No in- 
troduction was made, but the Duchess 
knew all about the Lancelots, and 
wished them no manner of harm. In- 
deed, she liked Georgiana’s looks, and 
told one of her few friends that she 
did. “If I don’t mistake,” she had said, 
“Tom has got hold of a lady. What 
he’ll do when he finds that out will be 
interesting—though I shan’t see it.’”” She 
believed herself stricken with a mortal 
disease, and was right; and she had the 
morbid habit of measuring its advance, 
and calculating upon it. She added 
after a moment: “But there will be 
something more interesting still—what 
she will do when she finds Tom out.” 

“My dear, the Duke’s  fascina- 
tions her friend had suggested; 
but the Duchess would have none of 
them. 

“The girl has a head, a heart, and a 
conscience,” said she. “Tom won’t get 
any of them. He flatters women, and 
few of them detect it. This one will. 
He never touches a heart, because he 
has none of his own. As for conscience! 
He’s captured her imagination just now. 
She sees herself ministering to the hero, 
anointing his wounds, and all the rest of 
it. By and by Tom and her stick of 
a husband will let her slip through their 
fingers, you'll see. She and somebody 
else will be soaring abreast while they 
are beating the bushes.” 


A curious prophecy. But the Duch- 


ess had the prevision of the departing 
She knew that she was a dying woman. 


g 

After it, she sent, of her own ac- 
cord, an invitation to the Lancelots to 
dine, and gave the Duke ample warn- 
ing through her secretary. She never 
spoke to him if she could possibly help 
it. The Duke advised Georgiana to ac- 
cept it, “like a shot.” “She’ll be pleased, 
I may tell you, though she’ll never say 
so. I don’t suppose she'll speak two 
words to you; but you'll please her. 
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She likes you, I believe. And of course 
you'll please me. You know that.” 

“We will certainly accept, Duke,” said 
Georgiana. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
FRUITS OF VICTORY, 

The Duchess, with “I told you so” 
as her last word, died in November 
when Charles, with Georgiana to help 
him, was prosecuting his canvass in 
Huntingdonshire; a canvass, as Au- 
gusta Strangways said, which only 
needed a few electors to make it per- 
fect. There were in fact about five 
and twenty freeholders, all tenants of 
the Drem estate and all put in posses- 
sion of their duties by a letter from 
their lord. But Charles was a con- 
scientious candidate, and too much of 
an official to omit any rule of the game. 
So he canvassed, and his ladies can- 
vassed; so he made very dull speeches 
to farmers and their hinds; and when 
his Whig rival came down in a coach 
and made the best of a bad business 
Charles gave him a dinner and made 
more speeches, in which he referred to 
him as “my honorable and gallant op- 
ponent,” in his best House of Com- 
mons manner. In the very middle of 
the fun a messenger came down riding 
post with two letters, one to him, one 
to Georgiana, both from the Duke. 

Charles was summoned to him, point- 
blank. ‘Dear Charles, my wife is dead. 
Come up to London and set me at lib- 
erty from a deal of hateful business.— 


D.” 


Hers was longer, but no less peremp- 


tory. Charles, aware that it had come 
and conscious of its tenor, chose to ig- 
hore it. 

He entered her bedroom, after knock- 
ing, where she was dressing for dinner, 
his note in his hand. He stood behind 
her where she sat with her hands to her 
hair. 

“I beg your pardon, my love, for dis- 
turbing you—but my news is serious and 
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important. I may have to leave in a 
few minutes. The Duchess is no more.” 

She turned her face to him and her 
candid eyes. 

“I know,” she said; “‘he has told me. 
I have had a letter.” 

It was part of his dreary comedy to 
raise his eyebrows. “You have heard 
also? Ah! She was a sad sufferer. 
Poor woman! And he must feel it, too 
—after so many years. More than 
thirty-five. A strange union—want of 
sympathy on both sides. Well! It’s 
not for us to judge them. I fear, how- 
ever, that I must leave you.” 

She had now returned her face to the 
glass, and was looking at herself as she 
spoke. She was careful not to watch 
his refiection behind hers. ‘“‘He wants 
me to go to him. He thinks I can be 
of use.” 

Lancelot had been prepared for that. 
had schooled himself for it. He an- 
swered coldly: “It is not for me to ad- 
vise. Naturally he would wish it, and 
naturally you would go if it were—— 
But you will probably decide that in the 
circumstances it would hardly be 
Perhaps in a few days’ time.” It was 
true that Georgiana had been prepared 
also. It is true that she had felt, be- 
hind her desire to comfort her friend, 
that she ought to wait some certain 
time. Nevertheless she was put out. 

But she showed little sign of it. Her 
brow was quite clear. “I am sorry. It 
would have been natural to me to have 
gone with you. I should have been 
quite ready. But I see that you would 
rather not. I will write to him, of 
course, and give you the letter.” 

This was not exactly what Charles 
wished. “I fancied that your opinion 
would coincide with mine. The Duchess 
had never been—I hoped you would see 
that * 

She answered quietly, but he could 
detect asperity: “I see perfectly. I 
will write. Later on I will propose my- 
self if he still wants me. Have you 
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told the servants to pack your luggage? 
And the horse? You will ride, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Certainly,” he said, “I shall ride. 
Jonathan can follow with my portman- 
teau. Riding post, I shall be at Wake 
House before breakfast. I must see 
Wheeler about the nomination—and all 
must go as it may with me. I hardly 
think we can lose the seat. Wheeler 
will explain that plain duty calls me 
away.” 

She assured him that she would make 
all proper arrangements with his agent. 
Then he left her, and she immediately 
wrote her letter to the Duke. It was 
delivered unsealed into his hands, but 
he did not take advantage of his rights. 
In half an hour more he was on the 
road, leaving her unkissed behind. 

Augusta commented with her usual 
frankness upon the events of the eve- 
ning. “It seems to me that you have 
two husbands, my dear. That must be 
uncomfortable when they want you to 
do different things.” added, “I 
suppose they always would.” 

Georgiana, folding her thoughts 
within her bosom, as it were, with her 
crossed arms and hands clasped to her 
shoulders, pored into the fire. 

“T sometimes think that I have none,” 
she said. Then a sigh escaped her, 
and she looked unhappy. Augusta eyed 
her narrowly. 

“Tf baby had lived.” she said, 
wouldn’t have cared.” 

She raised her brows, 
head. “Perhaps not. It is getting 
rather difficult. I have done my best.” 

“For Charles?” cried her sister. “I 
should think so. I suppose Charles is 
very proud.” 

Georgiana gloomed. “He won’t talk. 
He won't tell me anything. He never 
has.” 

“He can’t, I believe,” Augusta said. 
“That’s dreadful for him.” 

Georgiana, herself more often tongue- 
tied than not, expanded a little now. 


She 


“you 


but not her 
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“The Duke wants me. I shall go ag 
soon as I can. He has a right to me— 
if I can help him.” 

Augusta wondered. “A right to you! 
Well, perhaps any man who wants one 
has a right. But will Charles like it?” 

“Charles told me to be kind to him— 
from the very first. He wanted it ex- 
tremely. He was always talking about 
gs 

“Yes, yes,” Augusta said. 
did he mean by ‘kind?’ 
you mean by it? 


“But what 
And what do 
And what does the 
Duke mean? Have you thought of all 
this, darling? Supposing that you all 
meant different things? I know what 
poets mean by it,” she added rather 
shrewdly. 

“The Duke is very fond of me, of 
course,” Georgiana reflected, but aloud. 
“I can’t help seeing it. He likes to 
talk to me. It has got to be necessary 
to him. And when he can’t talk he 
writes. He writes every week, a sort 
of journal. But 

“Don’t assure me, dearest. 
Charles.” 


“Charles is 


| assure you 5 
Assure 


He 


me— 


unreasonable. 
is always saying that he trusts 
and then not doing it.” 

“T am sure that Charles trusts you, 
darling.” 

“TI should 


“if he didn't 


most 


that,’ Georgiana 
talk so much about 


believe 
said, 
it.” 

“Why doesn’t Charles resign?” asked 
the really very simple Augusta. 

“Because he doesn’t want to, my 
dear,” answered Georgiana, no less sim- 
ply. “He is consumed by ambition. 
It’s the breath of his life.” There was 
a pause between the “Poor 
Charles!’ It was the wife who spoke. 
“It’s so hopeless. He will never be 
more than an official.” 

“Ts it not early to predict?” Augusta 
objected. “You see, he has only just 
ceased to be one.” 

Georgiana, white and vehement, re- 
plied : 


sisters. 
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“He hasn’t ceased. He never will 
cease. Do you think that an ambition 
can be gratified by help from others? 
He fixed his eye on the Duke from the 
beginning. And when the Duke saw me 
—and liked me—he fixed his eye on 
me.” She drooped now; from a quiv- 
ering shaft fired by the flames she sank 
to ash as her fire died down. “Poor 
Charles! I would do anything in the 
world—but it is quite hopeless.” 

Augusta peered, shadowing her face 
from the fire with her hand. “Are you 
still in love with Charles?’ But Geor- 
giana, whose eyes were closed, did not 
answer. Augusta was so dreadfully 
direct. 

Charles Lancelot, Esquire, was duly 
returned for the borough of Saint Lo 
by a sufficient majority, and.then Geor- 
giana went to London. He received 
her with affection and thanked her for 
the help she had been. The Duke was 
at Wake House, quite composed, he 
thought, but alone. The ladies, his two 
married daughters, had been gone about 
a week. Lord Warbridge was at Mor- 
timer Revel, Lord Bernard in Paris, 
Lord Henry had returned to Oxford. 
The Duke talked of going up to Knot- 
tingley, a place of his in the North. It 
would be necessary for Charles to be 
on the road between that and London 
pretty regularly up to the opening of 
the session. By the by, he had a note 
for Georgiana—from the Duke. 

He slowly produced it from his breast 
pocket. Now she had been in the house 
since five. They dined at seven, and it 
was now a quarter to eight. She was 
annoyed, but said nothing. The note 
was sealed. The Duke had treated 


Charles like a messenger. 
Georgiana broke, and read. 
very short. 
Look for me at noon as usual.—D.” 
Her head was bent over it, the paper 
fluttered in her thin fingers long after 


It was 
“So you are here at last. 


she had mastered it. 


She looked at it 
while she thought 


Should she or 
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should she not show it to Charles? If 
she did, it would look as if he had a 
right to her letters; if she did not, he 
would be hurt. And then—had he not 
a right? Very candid with herself al- 
ways, she thought that he had. So 
she got up and brought it over to him. 
She put it in his hands and stood while 
he read it. 

“You see what he says?” 

“Yes, I see, my love.” 

Her irritation, which had been rising 
since the delivery of the note, now broke 
out against his impassivity. 

“You can see that he is not happy. 
You can see that I have not been kind 
to him. I ought to have come up 
sooner. I wish you would be frank with 
me.” 

He made no answer. She continued. 

“He has been a good friend to us. 
He has done exactly what you always 
told me you desired him to do. How 
far I myself have had any share in it 
you are able to judge. I did not seek 
his acquaintance. It was you who pres- 
ented him. I have always done what 
you wished—and I do think I have suc- 
ceeded. If I am any comfort to him, 
I am proud to be so. I am certainly 
proud of his friendship. But for some 
reason or another the moment you got 
what you wished for from him you be- 
gan to grudge our acquaintance. It 
would have been better if you had not 
introduced him to me if you are to be 
made unhappy by it.” 

Then he protested, but feebly. “TI as- 
sure you that I am not unhappy. I can- 
not be surprised that he enjoys your 
society, seeing that I discovered, long 
before he- did, how enjoyable it was.” 

“If you really think me enjoyable,” 
she retorted with some heat, “it would 
be more agreeable to me if you some- 
times revealed your thought.” 

“My love, my love,” said the poor 
gentleman, “you are saying terrible 
things to me.” 

“They are more painful to me to feel 
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than they can be to you to hear,” she 
replied. “You act as if you thought I 
was doing you a wrong. You know 
quite well that I am not.” He rose and 
paced the floor, his hands knotted be- 
hind his back. 

“You mistake me, I assure you, dear- 
est. Wrong and you are not conceivable 
partners. Let us not discuss these things. 
They are painful to us both. I have 
always admitted the service which your 
attraction for the Duke ig 

She stopped him. “I beg you not to 
consider me as a lure. You introduced 
him to me; he finds pleasure in my 
society, and I am proud to be his friend. 
I don’t think that you realize what you 
are suggesting when you talk of my at- 
tractiveness.” 

He was greatly disturbed. 
persist in misunderstanding me. You 
are very unfair. Let us stop this dis- 
cussion.” He took her hand. “Geor- 


“You 


giana, dearest wife, let us not wrangle 


over this painful matter But she 
snatched her hand away. 

“Painful!” she said. ‘Why should 
it be painful? Here is a friend of yours 
and of mine in trouble. He writes that 
he is coming to see me, and I tell you 
that | blame myself for not having gone 
to him earlier—and you talk of painful 
matters! You show me by that what 
your feelings are. Let me ask you 
fairly, do you wish me to refuse to see 
him when he comes?” 

“No, no, my love—no, 
knows that I do not.” 

God knew what He knew. Yet, if 
Charles could have said yes to his wife’s 
question, and by so doing not have laid 
the ax to the root of his career, he 
would, I believe, have said it. But I 
don’t know. Self-esteem is a kittle 
thing. By saying yes he would have 
confessed to his fears, and by confess- 
ing to his fears he would have revealed 
them to himself. That he dared not do. 

The evening ended in silence. Each 
of them read. But Georgiana wrote a 


no! God 
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note to the Duke and gave it to the ™ 
footman to put in the post. At ten 
o’clock she kissed Charles on the fore- 
head and retired. Directly she was gone 
he put down his book and began to 
pace the room. He was alone with 
himself. He stood for some moments 
irresolute, looking at her miniature, 
which stood on the mantelshelf. It 
showed her in a high-waisted white 
gown, and he read into it her divine 
far-gazing eyes, her late beautiful 
vehemence, and that forthright direc: 
tion, that unerring candor which he 
both dreaded and adored. A wave of 
great longing came over him, and from 
the moment that he hid his face in his 
arm he knew what he would do. When 
he raised himself again he was a beaten 
man. He looked up at his watch. He 
might go up now. He did. He stood 
for some heart-beating moments at her 
door, then knocked softly. She replied 
at once. He opened and went in. 


CHAPTER XV 
EQUIVOCAL ESTABLISH MENT. 


In late spring and summer of 18— 
and onward for two seasons or more, 
among the walkers in the Row between 
ten and twelve there would be few fine 
days when you would not have seen the 
sharp, close-buttoned form of the Duke 
of Devizes, and upon his arm the small 
hand of her who was known as his 
Egeria, by the malicious as his Aspasia 
He the ruddy and she the pale, he the 
precise of eye and she the thoughtful, 
they were the remarked of all, as much 
for their fame as for their solitary habit 
For though universally saluted, though 
his forefinger was forever at the brim 
of his hat, and her inclinations of the 
head as frequent and more gracious, 
they stopped for nobody, and spoke to 
nobody, but paced their allotted num- 
ber of times to and fro under the elms 
about the Achilles statue and then, at 
an exact hour, crossed the road and 
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were understood to return to Wake 
House. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand, who knew 
what this sort of thing meant as well as 
anybody in Europe, who was often in 
Mrs. Lancelot’s drawing-room at Wake 
House, and never failed to kiss her 
hand at a ball, met them daily upon 
their constitutional, but never intruded 
himself. Lord Petersham, fearfully 
scarfed, Sir Lumley Skeffington, nested 
deep in whiskers, and Poodle Byng, 
were among the walkers. Lord Drem, 
a fine, red-whiskered dandy, who ad- 
mired her enormously, and said so, and 
Pink Mordaunt, fat and exquisite, 
who adored her and pretended that he 
didn’t, were two other frequenters of 
the Row, and contented themselves, like 
the rest of the world, with salutations 
from afar. Lord Drem said that, with 
his cousin, Miss Chambre, who had 
never married, she was the most love- 
worthy woman he had ever known; but 
Hermia Chambre was all afire, he said 
—though never for him—and Georgi- 
ana Lancelot was ice to the world. 

Nobody seriously thought that she 
could love the Duke, though his feelings 
were undisguised, and it was supposed 
that she was kind to him. If she was 
not kind, then the ménage at Wake 
House was scarcely conceivable. For, 
said the gossips, she and Charles Lan- 
celot had not much more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance in any case; and, if 
the Duke was at arm’s length on that 


account, then you had the case of a 


young and beautiful woman deeply loved 
by two men, neither of whom could 


come at her. It was a clear case, said 
old Talleyrand, for a tertium quid. 
Such an one was believed to exist; but 
so far he existed a priori, or was living 
on air—for he had never been seen. 
Air, too, was apparently the lady’s food: 
she ate hardly anything else, and cer- 
tainly she was very thin. Noticeably 
so; yet none denied her beauty and a 
slim grace exquisitely expressed by her 
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clothes. It was a day when clothes out- 
lined the figure, a day for slim women, 
a day for Mrs. Lancelot, whose figure 
was likened to the warmth of an early 
spring morning, suggestive of beauty 
rather than expressive of it, wraithlike, 
ethereal, with a latent warmth tenderly 
veiled. Respected, admired, not loved, 
she was something of a mystery—or she 
would have been if the tone of her con- 
stant companion could have supported 
mystery. 

She and her husband had now been 
inmates of Wake House for a year; but 
it had taken a year from the date of the 
Duchess’ death to get them there. This 
was not the Duke’s fault, who had 
broached the notion the first morning 
he called upon her after his bereave- 
ment—a morning when she, moved by 
genuine pity and affection, had allowed 
him to put hands upon her, to put his 
arm about her, and had suffered his 
lips upon her brow. The tears had been 
in her eyes—it had been a melting mo- 
ment. 

“My dear, you've been an angel to 
me; and now you shall be my guardian 
angel.” That was how the Duke had 
put it, moved as none had ever seen him 
but her. She had leaned to him, half 
embraced, and her head had rested on 
his shoulder as she listened to his hint; 
but then she had quietly withdrawn her- 
self, and he had not been able ta get her 
so tender again. Without an apparent 
effort on her part, and in spite of every 
effort he could make, short of deliber- 
ate wooing, which she had the skill to 
prevent, she had resumed their old foot- 
ing of intimacy without a grain of pas- 
sion, and then she had explained that 
“for reason good” she could not con- 
sider any such matter as change of lodg- 
ing yet a while. “I shall see you nearly 
every day,” she told him, “and when 
you open your house again you shall 
invite us, if you please. But I can’t 
come and look after you yet, dear 
friend. I am quite clear about that.” 
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“I suppose Charles won't have it,” 
the Duke had said, with his usual di- 
rectness. “Charles, let me tell you, is 
an ass. He don’t know me—and that’s 
no wonder ; but he don’t know you either 
—and that beats cock fighting.” But he 
had made no further effort to persuade 
ner. “Have your own way, my dear; 
I believe you’re happier so. But I'ma 
pig-headed fellow, you know. I’ve got 
you in my head—if nowhere else—and 
it would want an operation to get you 
out again. You don’t want that, I hope? 
You don’t want me trepanned? Very 
good, then be so kind as to tell your 
servant to let me in when I call.” 

So it ended for the time, and he 
served a year of probation faithfully. 
There were lapses, of course. The 
flesh raged. He told her that he wasn’t 
meant to be a monk, and gave her to 
understand how little of one he was. 
But he hardly missed a day of her com- 
pany, and toward the end of his year of 
mourning, visitors to Wake House ex- 
pected to see her as certainly as their 
host. 

At the end of a full year—to a day— 
the Lancelots moved into their new 
quarters, without any audible murmurs 
from Charles, who, considering he was 
now principal secretary and as good as 
promised a lordship of 
could not really say very much. The 
Lancelots occupied a wing of the great 
house, with their own dining and draw- 
ing-room, a boudoir for her, overlook- 
ing the park, a library for him, two bed- 
rooms with dressing rooms, a maid’s 
room and “the usual offices.” It was 
very comfortable. One thing Charles 
noticed, but, as his wont was, said noth- 
ing. In Smith Square they had never 
given up their original habit of the nup- 
tial couch. Here that had been pro- 
vided against, and naturally by her. 
Now, how had this been arranged? To 
whom had she expressed the wish? Had 
she, indeed, expressed it at all, or was 
it possible that the Duke Was it 


the Treasury, 
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a coup de main? 
for a husband. 

Whatever it was, whoever had de 
creed, it was accepted and adhered to, 
When Augusta, who was now married 
to a Mr. Fitzowen, came to visit her 
sister, the young couple were guests of 
the Duke, and there was no question of 
shifting quarters within the Lancelot 
appartement. ‘there was room and to 
spare in that huge house. Charles, 
after his wont, suffered acutely, but said 
nothing. He dared not face a rebuff; 
he dared not touch upon the subject; 
but he hovered about it and about, and 
loved her for the first time in his life, 
or thought that he did. He was out- 
raged; his sense of property, sense of 
law were offended. He felt deprived, 
abandoned, and chilly to the winds of 
the world. Feeling so, he looked des- 
perately back—to the days when with- 
out falter or question she had been his; 
he centered his affections there and 
longed unutterably to prove her what 
she had been then. If this was love, 
he felt it without a doubt, and the prick 
of it was so sharp that he lost all sense 
of the. resentment which a man might 
naturally feel whose wife, without con- 
sultation, alters domestic arrangements 
which the law of England sanctions and 
defends. A little vehemence would have 
helped him; if he had thundered, he 
would have cleared the air. But he 
could not do that. Ruthless critic of 
himself, his greatest torment would have 
been that he had placed himself at the 
mercy of that merciless judge, that he 
had admitted to himself that his wife 
was doing him a wrong. And then he 
ran the gamut of feeling; first offended, 
then memory stricken, now he began to 
desire her possession, and so conceal his 
desire, first of all, from himself. The 
miserable Charles! 

The fact very simply was that Geor- 
giana had by now discovered two 
things: that she did not love and never 
had loved her husband, and that the 


Here were questions 
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Duke was in love with her. Now the 
Duke in love was a different person 
from Charles in love. Charles in love 
expected everything and offered noth- 
ing. It would have been inconceivable 
to Charles that he, after marriage, 
should court his wife. Such a dero- 
gation from the marital rights would 
have opened a wound in his self-esteem 
which would have bled forever. He 
would have died of a decline. He would 
have seen himself despicable, and that 
would have slain him—a kind of sui- 
cide. For to his sort it doesn’t matter 
how many people see the derogation; 
it is enough that you see it yourself; 
and to do that one pair of eyes will 
make you a looking-glass. 

But the Duke was another kind of 
lover. He could bide his time, he could 
deny himself anything for the beloved, 
but could not see that which he longed 
for given elsewhere. She had known 
from the very first that her relations 
with Charles must change if she were 
to go into Wake House. Then why did 
she go thither? My belief is that she 
went partly because she wanted to— 
the idea of being at hand to look after 
this noble and true friend captivated 
her imagination; and secondly, I be- 
lieve that she had already found Charles 
as a lover insupportable. It may be 
that she had begun to have ideas of her 
own on that matter. I have no means of 
knowing, but those are my suggestions. 

She knew now, at any rate, that 
Charles loved her. That showed an 
advance in her realizations. It could 
be told, to one who had eyes to read, 
by a thousand little signs. But. she 
thanked him for nothing, for she was 
clear-sighted enough also to see that it 
had never been in him to do so until 
she had ceased to need him; that what 
he loved really was himself bereaved. 
Here she was unfair, for Charles had 
always loved her after his complacent 
fashion, and loved her no more nor no 
less now than then—though expressing 


his love according to what he got in re- 
turn. When he got abundance from 
her he went his way at ease; now that 
he got little he hugged his lean sides 
and shivered in the cold. But however 
that may be, she had nothing for him 
but wifely attentions, which were his 
to a punctilio. 

Hers was an equivocal position, even 
for an age when equivoque was winked 
at. Nobody could have supported it 
better. Things were said to her, in all 
good intent, which, if she had under- 
stood the art of the leer, might have 
made her heart stand still. Petitions 
were made for her “influence.” “A 
word to the Duke, dear Mrs. Lancelot! 
A word from you!” Her simplicity 
saved her, and her eyes remained per- 
fectly clear of sight. She was not so 
much indifferent to the world’s opinion 
as ignorant of it, incapable of seeing it. 

Was she happy or not? I think she 
was one of those women trained to duty 
to whom happiness means contentment 
and ease of mind. Happiness in the 
sense of ecstasy, of conscious com- 
munion with the spirit of Life, had never 
fallen her way. To most women that 
comes by love, and she had never loved. 
Charles Lancelot came a-wooing before 
she was out of the nursery, and we have 
seen how assumptions ruled. He had 
assumed himself desirable, she had as- 
sumed herself desired. Then duty 
stepped in with the command, “Desire 
him who desires thee; love him, honor, 
obey.” The Duke came next—a god 
out of a clear sky, with friendship 
proffered. Duty said, “My dear, accept 
it gratefully. He, the world-famous, 
selects you, the little unknown. See 
how you will advance your husband; see 
what a glory to yourself!” She gave 
his Grace all that she had to give—all 
that she had not given over to Charles, 
and that included, although she knew it 
not, a portion of her heart. Loyalty she 
gave him, admiration, and the tender 
thought which all women can give, a 
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portion to each, to everybody who comes 
to them with love. He, the trenchant, 
conquering male, with his clear eye and 
his blunt appraisement, wanted more 
than companionship, and on one occa- 
sion showed it her. Practically, on one 
occasion only. There came a day—it 
was when she had been in Wake House 
a month or two—when she met her 
danger face to face and braved it. No- 
body knew, least of all Charles, how 
neatly and how exquisitely she tri- 
umphed. 

It was Sunday evening; the lamp was 
lit, and she was at her desk letter writ- 
ing. The Duke came in; nodded greet- 
ings passed between the pair of friends. 
He went over to the fire and stood with 
his back to it, warming himself, look- 
ing curiously, sharply at her, with brows 
knitted over his blue eyes. She was 
conscious of his glance, looked up 
guardedly once or twice from her paper 
and found it still upon her. She ignored 
it as long as she could, and showed noth- 
ing of her mind. Her quill whistled on 
its way; she finished, sealed and di- 
rected. Finally, she had to face him. 

“Why do you look at me so hard?” 
she asked him, smiling and inclined to 
blush. He continued his scrutiny, smil- 
ing. 

“Do I offend you? It’s difficult 
see anything else in this room.” 

She looked about. It was all very 
pretty: an oval room in white, with 
panels of pale blue silk. 

“IT should have thought there 
many better things to see. 
pretty. I love my room.” 

“Glad you like it, my dear.” 

“Of course I like it. You did it for 
me, to begin with.” 

“Bless you!” he scoffed, nodding his 
head in mock scorn. ‘How many tom- 
fooleries would I not have uttered to 
get you here! But you were very diffi- 
cult.” She appealed. 

“Oh, no, Duke, really I was not.” 

“Oh, but you were, missy. You 


to 


were 
It’s sweetly 


hummed and ha’ed. 
all agog.” 

She knew this to be very untrue) 
“Agog” was not the word for either of 
them. She rose and came slowly to 
the fire—under that other fire of his keen: - 
eyes. Her effort was to divert the cur- 


ne 
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rent by degrees—to do so without seem- 


ing effort. 

“I have always wanted to ask you— 
is Charles, are we—of any real use to 
you? You have done so much for us.” 
But finesse is of little avail when your 
foe uses the broadsword. 

“My child,” said the Duke, “look at 
me.” 

She did her best—maintained it for 
some seconds. Then what she saw beat 
her. 

“Don’t you know that I’m an old fool 
about you—hey? Don’t you know that 
I’d cut my hand off if that would serve 
you? Don’t you know what kind of a 
woman I know you to be? Do you 
think I’ve had to do with many—good 
Lord! With any such before? How 
old are you?” 

She told him, “Twenty-five.” 
was very much disturbed. 

“Well,” said he, “I’m thirty-two years 
more than that, but I love you like a 
boy of your own age.” And then he 
took her in his arms. 

Lying there, close held, her forehead 
fanned by his fierce breath, she began 
her struggle. She fought stilly, without 
passion, without urgent entreaty, for her 
soul, 


She 


“Don’t be unkind to me. 
me.” He heard her 


Don’t hurt 


say that. He 


* pressed her closer. 


“My own! Give me your lips.” 

She looked up at him. Her eyes were 
full. ‘Ah, my friend, don’t ask it.” 
He released her instantly. 

“Do you mean that I was too rough 
with you? Then I’m a brute. Did I 
actually hurt you?” 

“Oh, no, no—not that. Not in that 
way.” 
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“What was it then? Out with it.” 

“You hurt—you were hurting—my 
thoughts.” 

“Your thoughts, child?” She had the 
lapel of his coat in her hand, and 
watched her fingers playing upon it. 

“My thoughts of you, I meant. I had 
such fine thoughts. You were hurting 
them. That was what I meant.” 

He smiled, but rather grimly. 
I see. The ideal! 
that, had 1?” 

Her brows arched high. She nodded 
her head many times, sadly, before she 
whispered, “Yes.” The Duke bent him- 
self to and fro before the fire. 

“Don’t be offended with me, dear 
friend,” she pleaded. “You see, I 
couldn’t be here if I thought—if you felt 
like that about me. That would be 
wrong. You like me, I know; but you 
like me as I am. You don’t want to 
make me unlike myself.” 

“Like me, for instance,” he said. 

She waved that away. “Believe me, 
that I value your friendship——” 

“My love, say. Let’s have it all out, 
my dear.” 

“Well—whatever it may be, I value it 
above everything else. But”—and now 
she looked him straight in the face— 
“but I don’t feel like that about you, and 
I ought not to. Will you forgive me 
for saying so?” 


“Ho! 
I had my knife into 


He frowned, was much put out for a 
minute, then he cleared his voice and 
said: ‘“‘Give me your hand, Georgie.” 

She did without hesitation. He kissed 
it long, and still held it. 

“You’re a little angel, my dear. I 
won't forget this, and I promise that you 
shan’t remember it. I'll get myself in 
hand again. I can, you know—and, by 
God, I’ve done it before—more times 
than you might suppose. Don’t give me 
up because I’ve got a devil inside me. 
Give me the office, and I’ll knock his 
ugly sconce for him. But, bless my 
soul! if you threw over a man because 
of his devils, you’d have nothing left 
but a nunnery. Now I’m going to beg 
your pardon, and you’re going to for- 
give me, and we'll be friends again. Is 
that it?” 

“Of course,” she said; and then by a 
natural revulsion jumped into his arms 
and kissed him, That he received ex- 
actly as her grandfather might. To her, 
at least, he was a very honest man. He 
lost none of her admiration, and did not 
for a moment suppose that he had. 

Since then he had been all that she 
wished; but, examining her own heart 
in various spare moments after this 
scene, she wondered why she did not 
love him, and whether she was capable 
of loving anybody. 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 


DdIdIECEE 


THE lover to whom a woman should lie the most is the one she loves the most. 


—Marcel Prevost. 


| 


A MAN gains nothing better than a good woman, nothing more horrible than 


a bad one.—Simonides. 


oo 


GALLANTRY, I believe, is common to all men, whatever other qualities they 
may have in particular.—Fanny Burney. 


| oes | 


Love is something that has to be taken care of. 
It’s a beautiful plant, but a tender one. 


petals —H. G, Wells. 


One has to be so careful. 
I’ve a dread of love’s dropping its 
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T was not a pleasant day in Hya- 

cinth Grove, Fulham, and under a 

dark sky, or when rain is beating 
down on the refuse in its gutters—cab- 
bage stalks, omnibus tickets, bits of 
newspaper which wrapped up the fish 
and chips of last night’s revelers at the 
corner coffee stall—Hyacinth Grove is 
one of the most unattractive streets in 
London. It may be mentioned to those 
who are unacquainted with this tribu- 
tary of the Fulham Road that hyacinths 
do not grow in its pavement, and that 
there is no grove under whose verdant 
foliage lovers wander hand in hand. 
There are, however, several. lamp-posts 
once painted white, if one may believe 
local tradition. 

Sir Timothy Brandon, tenth baronet 
of Castle Brandon, County Wexford, 
Ireland, destroyed by Sinn Feiners in 
the troubles of 1917, and recently of 
Number Two, Hyacinth Grove, re- 
garded the state of the weather through 
the broken windowpanes of his bed-sit- 
ting room. They had been broken a 
week before, by a group of boys playing 


the ancient game of “rounders” witha 
hard ball. It was obviously useless to 
have them mended, because the game 
was played daily after school hours. 
In any case, Sir Timothy Brandon, be- 
ing a sportsman himself—captain of the 
Eton eleven and cricket blue at Oxford, 
some thirty and odd years ago in time, 
but yesterday in memory—was not the 
man to protest against a ball game. 

3ut the sight of the rain pattering 
against the opposite chimney pots an- 
noyed him as much as it was possible 
ever to annoy a singularly good-tem- 
pered man. He uttered a mild oath 
with a slight Irish accent, which still 
clung to his tongue in spite of his Eng- 
lish upbringing, and then carefully ex- 
amined a pair of boots which he had 
just polished with a velvet pad. The 
examination was unsatisfactory. One 
sole was badly cracked and by no means 
weatherproof. 

He heaved a deep sigh as he placed 
them back on the window sill which 
served as his dressing table. 

“Growing old, my friends, like my> 
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self!” he said; and then, as though re- 
minded for the first time this morning 
of an important event in his life, spoke 
aloud again, which was a recent habit 
of his. 

“My birthday, good Lord, and fifty- 
five to-day!” 

He stood in front of a mirror, a little 
old Chippendale mirror, which he had 
saved with a writing desk of the same 
period, three Sheraton chairs, and a few 
other odds and ends from the sale of his 
belongings in his little flat in Duke 
Street, when he had had to move down 
a step, owing to the confounded pinch 
of poverty. Since then he had moved 
down other steps—from Duke Street to 
West Kensington—thence to a board- 
ing-house in King’s Road, Chelsea—far 
too expensive on his dwindling capital! 
—and now to Hyacinth Grove. 

“Fifty-five to-day, Tim!” 

The mirror did not lie to him. His 
face had become more gray and gaunt 
since that day a year ago. There was 
a streak of perfectly white hair above 
his forehead, though the rest of it was 
—well—not worse than gray in a dim 
light. His pointed beard which he 
trimmed so carefully, and his mustache 
which he brushed up in the old debonair 
style, were wearing rather thin since he 
had given up his favorite and infallible 
lotion for the sake of economy. There 
were new little wrinkles about his eyes, 
though they were still blue and un- 
dimmed, and—yes—with a smile in 
them still, thank Heaven! 

He smiled rather somberly at this 
revelation of himself, and spoke an old 
Latin tag which he still remembered 


from his schooldays: 
“Quantum 


mutatus ab illo!”—How 
changed from that which he was! 
They had called him “Beauty” Bran- 
don in those days, when he was a clean- 
shaven fellow with the sky in his eyes 
and a delicate taste in fancy socks. The 
name had followed him to India, 
through the South African War, even 
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to the fruit farm on which he had lost 
a lot of money in California. Well, he 
was no longer Beauty Brandon, but a 
haggard fellow, in the sere and yellow 
leaf, very much the worse for wear. 

No one had remembered his birthday. 
Not even Helen, who had been so faith- 
ful in remembrance, in wifehood and 
widowhood, after chucking him a quar- 
ter of a century ago—or more than that 
—for Will Fortescue. Perhaps she had 
written to the club? Yes, he remem- 
bered now that he had hidden this last 
address from her, as he had hidden it 
from all his friends. Number Two, 
Hyacinth Grove, Fulham! Rather 
low-down for Sir Timothy Brandon, 
tenth baronet! 

He was in his underclothing, sadly 
in need of patching and darning, Per- 
haps he could get Jenny to do that, if 
he dared let her into the secret of his 
hidden rags. By extreme care and a 
real art of self-valeting, he was still able 
to present a respectable appearance to 
the outer world, though he was ap- 
proaching the last phase of his scanty 
wardrobe. He pulled out from beneath 
the mattress of his narrow bed a pair 
of trousers which he had successfully 
pressed by sleeping on them. The 
crease was admirable, and after he had 
cut off a few loose threads where his 
boots had frayed them, they would still 
do credit to St. James’ Street. He was 
bound to admit that, even in the gray 
light which came through his broken 
windowpanes, there was no disguising 
the shiny elbows of his well-cut morn- 
ing coat. Still, originally it had been a 
masterpiece of the best tailor in Conduit 
Street, and.in the club, which was not 
garishly lighted, it not only passed, but 
was an object of admiration. Only yes- 
terday that old buck, General Branding- 
ham, had growled a compliment which 
was very pleasing, and devilish amus- 
ing, to Brandon’s soul. 

“You’re always so confoundedly well 
dressed, Brandon. Can’t think how you 
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do it, in these hard times. Suppose 
you made a pot of money on that fruit 
farm of yours in California?” 

It was still a tradition in the club 
that he was worth a bit, and he was 
vain é€nough to keep the truth from 
them. Anyhow, he couldn’t tell them 
very well that he slept on his trousers, 
and that he went without lunch not be- 
cause of indigestion, but for reasons of 
economy, and that unless he could get 
an invitation to dinner—which was rare 
now because all his friends had been 
so damnably hit by war taxation—he 
slunk into a cheap eating house in the 
Fulham Road, hoping to Heaven no one 
would see him. Even then he had to 
be very careful in his choice from the 
bill of fare lest he should go beyond 
the ninepenny mark which was all he 
could afford. They wouldn’t believe 
him if he told them that. They would 
think old Beauty Brandon was pulling 
their legs in his funny old way—‘josh- 
ing,” as they called it in California. 
They would roar with laughter. 

Sir Timothy Brandon laughed aloud 
in his bed-sitting room at these thoughts 
of his, while he dressed himself and 
brushed the last speck of dust off his 
black morning coat. Then he coughed 
a good deal, until he had to sit on the 
side of his bed, rather exhausted. It 
was due to these boots of his, that fel- 
low with the crack in the sole. Three 
nights ago he had walked home in the 
rain from Belgrave Square, after the 
reception at Lady Linton’s+~a long step 
to Hyacinth Grove, Fulham—and had 
caught the most infernal cold He 
hadn’t eaten much that day, either, 
counting on getting some food at Lady 
Linton’s, but the stupid woman had 
offered her guests nothing but coffee, 
champagne cup, iced lemonadq and 
some light refreshments which he had 
been unable to obtain, not being one of 
the “thrusters.” He had felt quite faint 
on the way home, and the influenza mi- 
crobes had seized their chance. 


There was a tap at the door, and Sie 4 
Timothy, stifling his cough, called © 


“Come in!” in his cheery voice. 
It was Jenny with his breakfast, 


Little Jenny, the  nineteen-year-old 7 


niece of Mrs, Wembley, his landlady, 
and the prettiest thing in Hyacinth 
Grove, Fulham, though her blue serge 
frock was grease stained, and her shoes 
more down at heel than Sir Timothy's 
boots. A pale gleam of light through 
the cracked windowpanes touched her 
hair as she came in, revealing the strain 
of gold in its brown coil. She reminded 
Sir Timothy—who had been a patron 
of art in his younger days—of a water. 
color sketch by Rossetti which he had 
bought at Christie’s—a girl’s face, thin, 


with high cheek bones touched with, 


red, and big gray-blue eyes and a bow- 
shaped mouth. 

“The kipper’s a bit niffy,” she said, 
putting a tray on the table and lifting 
a tin dish cover. 

“Niffy, eh? You can’t mean it, my 
dear? I paid fourpence for it in the 
Fulham Road last night.” 

“Fourpence? Then they cheated you, 
that’s all. Saw you was a toff. I never 
pay no more than threepence at the 
little shop in Tod’s Alley.” 

“Ts that so?” Sir Timothy was 
startled and distressed. “My dear 
child, why didn’t you tell me before? 
You know I rely on your wonderful 
knowledge of life in this neighborhood. 
I shall be ruined, Jenny, if you don’t 
help me.” 

Jenny giggled in a shy, childish way. 

“You know you're always kidding 
me!” 

“Not at all,” said Sir Timothy. “I’ve 
the greatest admiration and respect for 
you, Jenny. You can cook a kipper bet- 
ter than any one I know.” 

Jenny blushed deeply at this compli- 
ment, but she passed it off with scorn- 
ful words. 

“Kippers! They’re easy. Besides, 
your friends wouldn’t want to cook no 
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kippers. I wouldn’t be surprised if Jenny gazed at him with a kind of 
they don’t have mutton chops for break- wonderment. 

fast, and all sorts of grand things, “Fancy you living in a ‘ole like this, 
served up by butlers and footmen, wait- and going to them grand places, and 
ing behind their chairs and all that. then coming back again, It do seem a 
Like Lady Linton, f’r instance. Oh, I shime.” 

know all about her.” “My dear Jenny, it’s a little hard 

She gave a shrewd little glance at Sir sometimes, I admit, but not altogether 
Timothy Brandon, who was busy with unamusing, if one keeps a sense of hu- 
the bones of his kipper. mor. 

“Lady Linton? What do you know Sir Timothy poured himself out an- 
about her?” other cup of coffee essence and drank 

Sir Timothy was frankly startled— it delicately, as though it had the fra- 
even a little perturbed. Between Hya- 8tance of the finest mocha. | 
cinth Grove and Belgrave Square there Oh, sir,” said Jenny, “do tell me 
was a great gulf, crossed by a little bout the ladies’ dresses. Wasn't they 
bridge which he had constructed with beautiful ? seis i he 
most elaborate secrecy. Not bad,” said Sir Timothy. “A 

“It’s all in the papers,” said Jenny, pretty sight when the younger girls 
though she said “pipers.” “I read it in gathered together like a flock of birds. 
the one what wrapped up aunt’s mar- But I tell you what, Jenny, you'd look 
garine.” just as good as some of them, and 
much better than most, if you changed 
that old blue dress of yours for their 
white frocks. "Pon my soul, you 
would!” 

“Gord!” said Jenny, in a kind of 
whisper. “ ‘Ow I would love to! Even 
to take a peep at them through the area 
railings.” 

Quite suddenly, and greatly to the 
alarm of Sir Timothy Brandon, the girl 
put her apron up to her eyes and burst 
into tears. 

“My dear child! My dear Jenny! 


She folded her hands in front of her 
rather grubby apron, and recited some- 
thing she had learned by heart. It was 
a paragraph from the paper. 

“‘Lady Linton of Linton held a re- 
ception last night at her house in Bel- 
grave Square. It was a very brilliant af- 
fair, bringing back the memory of pre- 
war days, by the splendor of the floral 
decorations, the glittering orders of the 
guests, and the beauty of the ladies’ 
dresses. Among those present were the 
Duke and Duchess of Rutland, the What’s the matter?” 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset, the Earl ; oe 2 oe eres ; 

: Mere t seemed that there was a great deal 
of Beauchamp, the Countess of Airlie, - ter with this child of Hyacieth 
Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, a a en wi may a7 poiong 

irove, Fulham, as she blurted out in 
a sobbing way. Her aunt was unkind 
to her and was always nagging because 
she didn’t work hard enough, though 
she tried ever so hard. And her uncle, 
who was out of work, had been drunk 
again last night, and threatened to cut 
her throat, because he said her neck was 
too white for an honest girl, And the 
boy she’d been walking out with—Fred 
Chant, the grocer’s young man—had 
7 fate in the use of that word ‘recently.’” “chucked” her because she had holes in 


and’”— she laid great stress on that 
“and”’—‘“ ‘Sir Timothy Brandon, of 
Castle Brandon, County Wexford, 
whose ancestral home was recently de- 
stroyed by the Irish rebels.’ ” 

It was unfortunate that Jenny 
dropped all her aspirates and pro- 
nounced the word ‘“‘duke” as “dook.”’ 

“Quite right,” said Sir Timothy, 
“only journalists are somewhat inaccu- 
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her stockings and wasn’t fit to be seen 
with him down the Fulham Road. She 
wished she was dead, she did! 

Sir Timothy Brandon, tenth baronet, 
was as much concerned with the distress 
of this girl of Hyacinth Grove as 
though she had been one of those ladies 
who had come to him in time of trouble 
in that other world of his. 

He patted Jenny’s hand and soothed 
her as though she had been a small 
child. 

“Hush, my dear! It’s very wrong of 
your aunt, I must say! A brave little 
worker like you! And that uncle of 
yours—drunk again? That’s dreadful. 
Threatened you, did he? Well, I'll talk 
to him. And that boy of yours—deserts 
you because you have holes in your 
stockings! The infernal young scoun- 
drel! We'll teach him a lesson, Jenny. 
By Jove, we will! You shall go and 
buy yourself a new dress and new stock- 


ings—all silk, my dear—and the pretti- 
est hat in the Fulham Road, and you 
and I will walk out together and flaunt 
your finery in the face of that impudent 


young monkey. 
idea?” 

It was such a wonderful idea that it 
made Jenny laugh through her tears. 
She thought Sir Timothy was joking 
at first, and then went quite red and 
afterward quite pale, when he pulled 
out his pocketbook and counted out 
three pounds in paper money—all ten- 
shilling notes—and spoke to her in his 
wonderful way, as though she were a 
great lady. 

“Do me the favor of taking those, my 
dear. It will give me the greatest hap- 
piness to see you in some pretty things. 
You've been very good to me since I’ve 
been ‘here.” 

Jenny pushed the bits of paper back 
to him across the table. 

“Oh, Gord, sir! I couldn’t think of 
tiking it. And you so pore you don’t 
get enough to eat, and looking thinner 
and thinner every day!” 


How’s that for a good 
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“My dear child, I assure you I'll bey 
vastly disappointed if you refuse, Its 
my birthday to-day. Now don’t de 
prive me of this little pleasure!” 

She stared at him out of her big blue 
gray eyes with a kind of animal devo 
tion, and then cried again and made his 
hand wet by dropping her face on it and 
kissing it. 

“T’d work my ‘ands to the bone for 
you!” she sobbed. 

Her aunt’s voice called 
kitchen. 

“Jenny! Jenny! 
blarsted girl?” 

“Mop your eyes, my dear,” said Sir 
Timothy. ‘“There’s your aunt calling,” 
He squeezed the bits of paper into her 
thin, hot hand, and patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t forget! We'll walk down the 
Fulham Road when you've bought those 
things.” 

Then he led her to the door and 
opened it for her, as though she had 
been a duchess, 

A little later he sauntered out of 
Number Two Hyacinth Grove, with his 
silk hat quite glossy—after a rub round 
with a paraffin rag—and tilted at a 
rakish angle. He carried a book under 
his arm, one of the last of his most 
precious treasures which had been dis- 
appearing one by one under stress of 
hard times. This was an original edi- 
tion of “Henry Esmond,” his best-be- 
loved novel, with Thackeray’s own sig- 
nature on the fly-leaf, as he had written 
it for Sir Timothy’s father. He walked 
down the Fulham Road, and then turned 
up to South Kensington until he came 
to a bookshop where he had been well 
known as a buyer in former days, and 
now was, alas! known as a seller. 

The bookseller greeted him respect- 
fully, for the sake of old custom. 

“Good morning, Sir Timothy! I 
hope I see you well? Any little treasure 
for me to-day ?” 

“An old friend, Briggs. 


from the 


Where is that 


I hate to” 
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part with it. Look! The great man's 
own signature. 

The bookseller adjusted his spectacles 
and examined the fly-leaf of “Henry 
Esmond” and that neat handwriting of 
its author, while Sir Timothy covered 
the business side of the visit by literary 
chit-chat. 

“William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Ah! Our modern novelists despise him 
as an old fogey, Briggs. He could write 
’em all off their heads. He’d scorn their 
vulgarities and beastliness, their abom- 
inable indecency. He knew the ugly 
secrets life—who doesn't ‘—and 
dealt with them truly, but always like 
a gentleman, Driggs. Always like a 
gentleman !”’ 

“That's true, Sir Timothy. A gentle- 
man of the old school—like yourself, if 
I may be so bold as to say so.” 

Sir Timothy Brandon blushed at this 
compliment, like an elderly woman who 
is told that she is beautiful. It pleased 
him, It him a little for the 
awful wrench leaving his beloved 
book behind. 

Mr. Briggs was glad to give three 
pounds ten. It was a little more than 
the catalogue price, for the sake of the 
signature. 

Sir Timothy had hoped for a better 
price than that, but he disliked haggling, 
and Briggs was fairly honest, he be- 
lieved. 

“It'll pay Jenny’s finery,’ he 
thought, “and next week’s rent to Mrs. 
Wembley.” 

From 


ol 


consoled 
of 


for 


South Kensington he walked 
slowly toward St. James’ Street, by way 


of Knightsbridge and Piccadilly, quite 


a long walk for a man not feeling ro- 


bust, and conscious—most damnably 
conscious—of that crack in the sole of 
his boot which had already made his 
sock damp again, so that he was seized 
with a spasm of coughing and had to 
stand for a while at Hyde Park Corner 
until he could get his breath again. It 


was then that Lady Linton passed in 
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her open Daimler. Lady Violet, her 
youngest daughter, was with her and 
pointed out Sir Timothy. Lady Lin- 
ton turned with a gracious bow; and 
Vi, as he called her—he had nursed 
her on his knees in India—waved a 
friendly hand. Sir Timothy swept off 
his hat in his old grand style, a little 
out of fashion, perhaps, judging from 
the look of startled surprise followed 
by smiles and winks from two young 
fellows passing him- 

“Your ladyship’s most obliged and 
most obedient humble servant,” said one 
of them, with irony, but his words were 
not heard by Sir Timothy, who walked 
on with an extra touch of dignity. In 
spite of Hyacinth Grove, he was still 
known in his old world! 

There was another pleasure waiting 
for him at the club, that sanctuary in 
which he felt secure and unchanged 
among his old friends, in the old at- 
mosphere. 

The hall porter, who had been there 
for thirty years, saluted him with a 
deferential smile. 

‘““Many happy returns of the day, sir! 
Begging your pardon, sir, for the lib- 
erty!” 

Sir Timothy was much touched. 

“Now, that is good of you to remem- 
ber, Thompson! Yes. Fifty-five to- 
day. Getting old, like the rest of us, 
eh? How’s your good wife? Quite 
well, J hope ?” 

He liked these little human touches. 
Perhaps they came to him more than 
to the others, because he took a friendly 
interest in those who served him, Any- 
how, it was pleasant—charming. 

“Several letters for you, sir.” 

“Yes, quite a packet.” 

In the smoking room he sat down in 
one of the deep leather chairs and fin- 
gered them before opening a single one 
of them. It was pleasant to get the 
fragrance of kindly thoughts, the tele- 
pathy of old friendship, even through 
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the closed envelopes. It was good to 
linger over handwriting well known or 
vaguely remembered, and to say: “Now 
who can that be?” There was a letter 
from Kitty Broadbent, with the Simla 
postmark. No need to guess at that— 
and old Bill Challoner had written from 
Biarritz. His writing was getting a bit 
shaky. The old dog must be nearing 
seventy! A little note with a coronet 
on the flap—that must be Evelyn, bless 
her dear heart! But where was Helen’s 
birthday greeting? Surely, surely! 
Yes, there it was, in her little, fine, 
pointed hand, which had stabbed him to 
the heart twenty-five years ago—or was 
it a thousand ?—when she had told him 
about her choice of Will Fortescue. 
She had been very kind since then. He 
was godfather to her first-born—young 
Will—and “Uncle Tim” to all of them. 

Sir Timothy peered round the side of 
his leather-backed chair. No, there 
was no one looking while he put the let- 
ter to his lips, and then laid it on his 
knee under all the others, as the one 
to read last because best of all. 

One letter was without a stamp or 
post mark, and he opened it first, and 
was sorry he had done so, because it 
seemed to spoil things. It was a re- 
minder from the club secretary that his 
annual subscription was one year and 
eleven months overdue. 

The committee was unwilling to press 
him, as an old and honored member of 
the club, but under Rule Fourteen they 
were obliged to remind him that it 
would be necessary to post him unless 
he sent his check without further delay. 
Serious that, and most insulting! He 
had been a member for thirty years. 
Post him, by God! He would send a 
formal protest to the committee, with 
his check, and some very strong lan- 
guage. 

A check for forty pounds! It would 
make a terrible hole in that bank balance 
which had been dwindling for the last 
ten years, while he had been waiting 
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for the stroke of luck which never 
seemed to come. 

Forty from three hundred? Two 
hundred and sixty. With great econ- 
omy he might make that last a year, 
Perhaps a little longer. 

He looked round the smoking room, 
with its paneled walls and its book- 
shelves, its portraits of soldiers and 
statesmen, among whom were old com- 
rades of his, its pillars of sham marble, 
rather cracked and stained after a hun- 
dred and fifty years of support to this 
club of good fellows, whose ghosts 
haunted the rooms, surely, 

Sir Timothy Brandon made a slight, 
convulsive movement with his thin, 
brown hands, and grasped the arms of 
the leather-backed chair as though re- 
sisting some force trying to pull him 
away out of this chair and out of the 
club. He would write that check for 


forty pounds before he went back to 


Hyacinth Grove. 
hundred. Phew! 

Helen’s letter was kind. She called 
him “My dearest Tim,” and invited him 
to tea. She was glad his health was 
good, and she knew that on his fifty- 
fifth birthday his heart was as young as 
when they had first met at that dance 
in Calcutta. She felt older than that, 
though she was ten years younger. 
Sometimes she felt very old, because of 
the worry of things. Young Will was 
not doing well since the war. Didn't 
seem to settle down to work. And Bea- 
trice was wild and troublesome. Some- 
times she—Helen—was afraid. The 
children had no idea of money values, 
and she had to economize fearfully, 
owing to the awful taxes and high 
prices. She had given up her Daimler 
and only had a Ford now. “Come 
round and cheer me up, Tim! You're 
always the same old optimist! Your 
affectionate Helen.” 

Sir Timothy Brandon abstained 
from lunch—it was not really necessary 
at his age—and at four o’clock he walked 


Forty from three 
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through Kensington Gardens to the 
house in the Bayswater Road where 
Helen lived with her boys and girls. 
He was glad she could still afford to 
live there, in spite of high taxation. So 
many of his friends had had to leave 
their old houses, in spite of getting rid 
of servants and making great economies. 

When he kissed Helen’s hand in an- 
swer to her birthday greetings, he mar- 
veled at the way she kept her beauty 
through the years, hardly changing. 
He told her so. 

“You're as beautiful as ever, my 
dear !”” 

She laughed in that deep voice of hers 
which was the best music he knew, and 
put her hand up to her hair. 

“See how gray I’m getting, Tim! 
Look at old Time’s claws about my 
eyes!” 

“Nonsense,” he said. “Nonsense, my 
dear! I don’t see a gray hair, and your 
complexion is like a rose.” 

“Love is blind, Tim,” she said, and 
then blushed a little because of those 
words. But what was the good of pre- 
tending to Tim? She knew that he had 
loved her for more years than she liked 
to remember. Her true, old knightly 
friend. 

Beatrice came in, the baby girl, nine- 
teen last birthday, and astoundingly like 
Helen as he had first seen her at that 
dance in Calcutta. 

“Hallo, Uncle Tim!” 

She kissed him on the cheek and 
laughed when he said: “You're look- 
ing pale, you rogue! Too many 


dances.” 


“Yes,” said Helen, rather gravely. 
“Too much dissipation m every way. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with the 
younger generation. These night clubs 


and 
“We mustn't be too hard on youth,” 
said Sir Timothy. “I. remember the 
time when your. mother said the same 
thing, Helen !’’ 
Beatrice gave a shrill tittle laugh. 
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“There you are, mother! What did 
I tell you?” 

Sut Helen’s eyes were still serious. 

“My mother would have died if I 
had taken the liberties which you do. 
Out half the night with strange young 
men—motor drives with objectionable 
people.” 

“Objectionable to you, mother! Not 
to me!” 

Beatrice’s laughter was a little harsh. 

“Well, we won’t argue, my dear,” 
said Helen. “Cut that birthday cake 
for Uncle Tim,” 

Sir Timothy was persuaded to have 
two large slices of the birthday cake, 
and he did not refuse a third piece of 
bread and butter. 

“You keep your appetite, Tim!” said 
Helen. 

“T know it's disgraceful! I eat like 
a plowboy. Sheer gluttony, Helen!” 

He could not conceal a shade of dis- 
appointment when, after a _ pleasant 
hour, Helen told him that she had to 
dress for a dinner that night—at the 
Grigsbys’. 

“You remember Arthur Grigsby, 
Tim?” 

Lord, yes, he remembered him ia 
South Africa! 

“He’s become as fat as an alderman!” 
said Helen. 

Sir Timothy rose and kissed her hand 
again 

“Well, | must be going, Helen.” 

He had hoped to stay to dinner, but, 
after all, this had been a birthday treat, 
this good hour with Helen, 

It was Beatrice who took Sir Tim- 
othy downstairs, to help him into his 
coat. 

“What's your latest love affair?’’ he 
asked teasingly. ‘How many hearts 
have you broken since I saw you last?” 

To his surprise, Beatrice caught hold 
of his hand and pulled him toward the 
little room on the left of the hall. 

“Uncle Tim, I want to speak to you. 
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Privately. | 
thing.” 

She shut the door when they were 
alone in the room together. Her face 
was pale, and she breathed a little jerk- 
ily, as though she had been running. 

“Uncle Tim! I’m in an awful fix. 
I want you to help me.” 

“Nothing serious, | hope, my dear?” 

He was suddenly anxious. He hoped 
with all his heart that this little one 
had not fallen into any kind of real 
trouble. Helen had been worried about 
her, as he had seen with his watchful 
eyes, 

“T’ve been a fool,” said Beatrice. “An 
awful fool, Uncle Tim! It’s no good 
trying to explain. It was mostly card 
playing and other things. I've been in 
rather a rotten set lately. Mother’s 
right about that. Of course I ought to 
have known better, but one has to learn. 
One of the men- ‘ 

She could not get any further, but a 
wave of hot color flamed into her face, 
and then she put her head against Sir 
Timothy’s shoulder and cried 


want to ask you some- 


“Some scoundrel has been worrying 


you, eh?” said Sir Timothy. “Tell me 
all about it, little one. I’m an old man 
and your mother’s best friend.” 

He spoke very gently, but his voice 
trembled. He was afraid that some- 
thing very serious had happened to this 
pretty child. 

“T’ve been playing cards with him,” 
said Beatrice. “{ owe him a frightful 
lot of money. He threatens me ; 

“Threatens you, does he, the scoun- 
drel? Let me know who he is, and I'll 
stop his threats all right.” 

Sir Timothy’s hand grasped his um- 
brella as though itching to thrash the 
fellow. If there were anything that put 
rage into his heart, it was when a scoun- 
drel threatened some defenseless girl. 
He saw murder then, though as a rule 
he hated violence. 

“If I don’t pay him the money,” said 
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Beatrice, “he swears he'll 
mother for it. Unless 

Her voice trailed away into a kind of 
sob. 

“Unless what?” 

‘Unless I give htm something else in- 
stead of money. Do you understand, 
Uncle Tim? He wants me to go away 
with him. He’d let me off my debt if 
I 9 

Sir Timothy spoke with horror in his 
voice. 

“Great God! I'd kill him like a rat 
if I once set eyes on him. How much 
money do you owe the villain?” 

“It’s not very much really, but I 
daren’t ask mother for it. You're the 
one person in the world I could ask. 
You've always been so sweet and kind, 
And you understand everything, Uncle 
Tim.” 

“How 
again. 

“Eighty pounds,” said Beatrice, with 
a little gasp. 

“Eighty pounds!” 

That was a terrible sum of money for 
a child to lose at cards. What was so- 
ciety. coming to, when it could tolerate 
such things? What was youth think- 
ing, after its heroic spirit in time of 
war? 

“My dear,” he 
money. 


come to 


much, my dear?” he asked 


said, “it’s a lot of 
Even if your mother were a 
rich woman, even if I were a rich man, 
; 9 

“Uncle Tim, if you could lend it to 
me, I’d try to pay back some day.” 

“T’m a poor man, little Beatrice,” he 
said, “a very poor man.” 

He could see that she did not believe 
him. What did this child know of 
money or poverty? He could see that 
she was disappointed—ane¢ afraid. She 
was afraid of what that man might do 
with this hold over her. A kind of 
despair was creeping into her eyes, this 
child’s eyes, this little flower of Helen’s 
beauty. Helen’s child! Helen’s child! 

Sir Timothy Brandon had a queer § 
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sensation of old age creeping over him. 
He felt old and tired because of the 
shock of this thing. Eighty pounds! 
A lot of money, and yet not too much 
to save Helen’s child from great tragedy 
—to save her honor, and Helen’s hap- 
piness. Of course, he could not hesi- 
tate a single instant. He would be a 
most unspeakable cad if he hesitated 
for a moment. 

“T’ll write a little check for you,” he 
said quietly. “But promise me you'll 
never see this man again, never let him 
say a word to you!” 

She promised, with her arms about 
his shoulders, She would never play 
cards again. She would get some work 
to do. She would thank God every 
night for Uncle Tim. 

He wrote the check for eighty pounds 
with his usual old flourish to the “y” 
of Timothy. If he’d had a bank balance 
of eighty thousand pounds, he could 
not have written his name to that check 
with a firmer touch. He blotted it care- 
fully at the little desk in the corner of 
the room and, having folded it in half, 
gave it to Helen’s girl. 

“With an old man’s love,” 
smiling in his gallant way. 

She whispered her thanks again and 
kissed his hand at the hall door. 

That night, after a dinner of sausages 
and mashed potatoes in a little eating 
house off the Fulham Road, Sir Tim- 
othy called for writing paper and ink. 
They charged him twopence for it. His 
letter was to the secretary of his club. 
He regretted that owing to the grave 
international situation which had caused 
him certain losses, and the high taxa- 
tion in England consequent upon the 
late war, he was compelled to resign 
his membership of the club to which he 
had had the honor to belong for so 
many years. He hoped that he would 
be remembered with good will, and that 
if he had ever offended any member by 
some idle word of persiflage, he would 
leave no rancor behind:him. 


he said, 
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It was nine o'clock before he returned 
to Number Two Hyacinth Grove. In 
the street a drunken fellow was knock- 
ing his wife about, and when Sir Tim- 
othy intervened, they both turned upon 
him with foul oaths. Letting himself in 
with his latchkey at Number Two, he 
went upstairs quietly to his bed-sitting 
room, lest he should disturb Mrs. Wem- 
bley and her abominable husband. He 
had hardly lit the gas in his room, be- 
fore there was a tap at the door, and 
Jenny came in with a brown-paper par- 
cel. She was immensely excited. 

“Oh, sir! T’ve been and bought them 
things, I'll ’ardly dare to put ’em on, 
they’re so grand.” 

“Let me them, my dear. 
word, that’s something like a hat.” 

Sir Timothy spoke the truth. It was 
indeed something like a hat, but not 
much. 

“What about Fred Chant, now, eh?” 
he asked. 


see 


My 


“Oh, 'e can go to the devil, as. far as 
I’m concerned,” said Jenny, very 
haughtily. “A grocer’s boy! I don’t 
think!” 

She put her hand on Sir Timothy’s 
sleeve, rather timidly. 

“You'll come for a walk with me 
down the Fulham Road on Sunday? 
You ’aven’t forgotten what you said?” 

“Not a word of it! Rather! We'll 
give them a treat down the Fulham 
Road. And we'll take a trip to the Zoo 
and feed the polar bears.” 

“Oh, Lor’!” cried Jenny, with shining 
eyes. ‘That'll be a fair treat. You are 
an old dear, I must say! I’m so ’appy, I 
could dance!” 

“I’m glad you’re happy,” said Sir 
Timothy. “Young people ought to be 
happy. It’s their right, by God’s 
grace.” 

It was unfortunate that on the Sun- 
day, Sir Timothy was too unwell to 
take Jenny to the Zoo, when she was 
all dressed up for him. He lay in bed 
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that morning, and seemed to have a 
touch of fever. He didn’t know Jenny 
when she came into his room, but called 
her Helen, Afterward he seemed to be 
worried because he could not get into 
his club, and imagined that somebody 
was pushing him away from the door. 

Jenny was frightened, and called 
Mrs. Wembley, who, after listening to 
his strange words a moment, said: 
“°E’s been drinking, the pore old 
blighter!” But she became frightened 
too, when Sir Timothy coughed rather 
badly, and had a little blood on his lips. 

“It’s my belief the pore old devil will 
soon want a hundertaker,” she re- 
marked gloomily. “Gord knows if ’e’s 
enough to pay for ‘is own funeral. You 
won't see me paying, I can tell you!” 

Jenny was crying, and fell down on 
her knees beside the bedstead and made 
Sir Timothy’s hand quite wet with her 
tears, as once she had done before. 

“Don’t be such a blarsted little fool,” 
said Mrs. Wembley. ‘Go and fetch 
the doctor. I dare say this furniture 
will pay for that, anyway.” 

It was the doctor—a young fellow 
from the Fulham Road with relations 
farther west—who sent Jenny for 
Helen. He knew something about Sir 
Timothy Brandon, it seemed, and took 
the liberty of reading Helen’s birthday 
letter which underneath his pa- 
tient’s pillow. 

“His friends ought to know,” he said. 
“There’s not a ghost of a chance for 
him.” 

Jenny was shown into the hall of the 
big house in the Bayswater Road by a 
little maidservant who eyed her up and 
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down with scorn before she conde- 
scended to take a message to her mis- 
tress. 

When Helen came down it was quite 
a time before she could understand the 
message, because Jenny started blubber- 
ing about the gentleman who had been 
her best friend, and never a bit stuck 
up or grand, though he knew all the 
great ladies in the land. He had always 
liked the way she did his kippers, and 
was that kind she could kiss the ground 
beneath his feet. Sir Timothy was go- 
ing to take her to the Zoo—— 

“Sir Timothy!” 

Helen turned very pale, and in a little 
whisper to herself said, “My dear old 
friend!” 

She drove in a taxi with Jenny to 
Hyacinth Grove, and was astonished 
when it stopped before the miserable 
house in that gloomy street. She had 
had no idea that her friend had come 
down so far as this. He had hidden it 
from her, as he had always hidden his 
own troubles. 

She stood by his bedside, shocked at 
the sight of him, in that poor room, 
with death visible in his face, 

“Tim!” she cried. “My dearest Tim! 
Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Sir Timothy Brandon raised himself 
a little. 

He knew her at once, but as she had 
been many years before. [or a moment 
there was a look in his eyes as though 
his own youth had come back, ardent, 
eager, as Beauty Brandon. 

“My dear,” he whispered. ‘May I 
have the favor of the last dance with 
you?” 


LO 
At the Play 


“For my part,” said Mr, Lovel, “I confess I seldom listen to the players; 
one has so much to do in the theater, in looking about and finding out one’s ac- 


quaintance, that really one has no time to mind the stage. 


Pray’’—most affectedly 


fixing his eyes upon a diamond ring on his little finger-—‘‘pray what was the 


play to-night ?”—Fanny Burney. 





DUDDING 


PRING winked a vitreous optic at 


Editor Westbrook, of the “Min- 

erva Magazine,” and deflected him 
from his course. He had lunched in his 
favorite corner of a Broadway hotel and 
was returning to his office when his feet 
‘became entangled in the lure of the ver- 
nal coquette. Which is by way of say- 
ing that he turned eastward in Twenty> 
sixth street, safely forded the spring 
freshet of vehicles in Fifth Avenue, and 
meandered along the walks of budding 
Madison Square. 

The callow grass between the walks 
was the color of verdegris, a poisonous 
green, reminiscent of the horde of dere- 
lict humans that had breathed upon the 
soil during the summer and autumn. 
The bursting tree buds looked strangely 
familiar to those who had botanized 
among the garnishings of the fish course 
of a forty-cent dinner. .The sky above 


was of that pale aquamarine tint that 
hallroom poets rhyme with “true” and 
“Sue” and “coo.” The one natural and 
frank color visible was the ostensible 
green of the newly-painted benches—a 
shade between the color of a pickled 
cucumber and that of a last year’s fast- 
black cravenette raincoat. But, to the 
city-bred eye of Editor Westbrook, the 
landscape appeared a masterpiece. 
Editor Westbrook’s spirit was con- 
tented and serene. The April number 
of the “Minerva” had sold its entire 
edition Before the tenth day of the 
month—a newsdealer in Keokuk had 
written that he could have sold fifty 
copies more if he had had ’em. The 
owners of the magazine had raised -his 
—the editor’s—salary; he had just in- 
stalled in his home a jewel of a recently 
imported cook who was afraid of police- 
men; and the morning papers had pub- 
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lished in full a speech he had made at 
a publishers’ banquet. Also there were 
echoing in his mind the jubilant notes of 
a splendid song that his charming young 
wife had sung to him before he left his 
up-town apartment that morning. She 
was taking enthusiastic interest in her 
music of late, practicing early and dili- 
gently. When he had complimented 
her on the improvement in her voice 
she had fairly hugged him for joy at 
his praise. He felt, too, the benign, 
tonic medicament of the trained nurse, 
Spring, tripping softly adown the wards 
of the convalescent city. 

While Editor Westbrook was saun- 
tering between the rows of park benches 
—already filling with vagrants and the 
guardians of lawless childhood—he felt 
his sleeve grasped and held. Suspect- 
ing that he was about to be panhandled, 
he turned a cold and unprofitable face, 
and saw that his captor was—Dawe— 
Shackleford Dawe, dingy, almost 
ragged, the genteel scarcely visible in 
him through the deeper lines of the 
shabby. 

He was a fiction writer, and one of 
Westbrook’s old acquaintances. At one 
time they might have called each other 
old friends. Dawe had some money in 
those days, and lived in a decent apart- 
ment house near Westbrook’s. The two 
families often went to theaters and din- 
ners together. Mrs. Dawe and Mrs. 
Westbrook became “dearest” friends. 
Then one day a little tentacle of the 
octopus, just to amuse itself, ingurgi- 
tated Dawe’s capital, and he moved to 
the Gramercy Park neighborhood where 
one, for a few groats per week, may 
sit upon one’s trunk under eight- 
branched chandeliers and opposite Car- 
rara marble mantels and watch the mice 
play upon the floor. Dawe thought to 
live by writing fiction. Now and then 
he sold a story. He submitted many to 
Westbrook. The “Minerva” printed 
one or two of them; the rest were re- 
turned. Westbrook sent a careful and 


conscientious persona) letter with each | 
rejected manuscript, pointing out in de 
tail his reasons for considering it yp. 
available. Editor Westbrook had his 
own clear conception of what consti- 
tuted good fiction. So had Dawe. Mrs, 
Dawe was mainly concerned about the 
constituents of the scanty dishes of 
food that she managed to scrape to 
gether. One day Dawe had been spout- 
ing to her about the excellencies of cer- 
tain French writers. At dinner they 
sat down to a dish that a hungry school- 
boy could have encompassed at a gulp, 
Dawe commented. 

“Tt’s Maupassant hash,” said Mrs, 
Dawe. “It may not be art, but I do 
wish you would do a five-course Marion 
Crawford serial with an Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox sonnet for dessert. I’m hun- 
gry.” 

As far as this from success was 
Shackleford Dawe when he plucked 
Editor Westbrook’s sleeve in Madison 
Square. That was the first time the 
editor had seen Dawe in several months, 

“Why, Shack, is this you?” said 
Westbrook, somewhat awkwardly, for 
the form of his phrase seemed to touch 
upon the other’s changed appearance. 

“Sit down for a minute,” said Dawe, 
tugging at his sleeve. ‘“This is my of- 
fice. I can’t come to yours, looking 
as I do. Oh, sit down—you won't be 
disgraced. Those half-plucked birds on 
the other benches will take you for a 
swell porch climber. They won’t know 
you are only an editor.” 

“Smoke, Shack?” said Editor West- 
brook, sinking cautiously upon the viru- 
lent green bench. He always yielded 
gracefully when he did yield. 

Dawe snapped at the cigar as a king- 
fisher darts at a sun-perch, or a gifl 
pecks at a chocolate cream. 

“T have just ” began the editor. 

“Oh, I know; don’t finish,” said 
Dawe. “Give me a match. You have just 
ten minutes to spare. How did you” 


manage to get past my office boy and) 
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Proof of the Pudding 


invade my sanctum? There he goes 
now,” throwing his club at a dog, that 
couldn’t read the “Keep Off the Grass” 
signs. 

“How goes the writing 
editor. 

“Took at me,” said Dawe, “for your 
answer. Now don’t put on that embar- 
rassed, but friendly-but-honest look and 
ask me why I don’t get a job as a wine 
agent or a cab driver. I’m in the fight 
to a finish. I know I can write good 
fiction and I'll force you fellows to ad- 
mit it yet. I'll make you change the 
spelling of ‘regrets’ to ‘c-h-e-c-k’ before 
I'm done with you.” 


asked the 


Editor Westbrook gazed through his 
nose glasses with a sweetly sorrowful, 
omniscient, sympathetic, skeptical ex- 
pression—the copyrighted expression of 
the editor beleaguered by the unavail- 
able contributor. 

“Have read the last story I 
sent you—The Alarum of the Soul?” 
asked Dawe. 

“Carefully. I hesitated 
story, Shack, really I did. It had some 
good points. 1 was writing you a letter 
to send with it when it goes back to you. 
I regret ss 


you 


over that 


“Never mind the regrets,’ said Dawe, 
grimly. “There’s neither salve nor sting 
in em any more. What I want is to 
know why. Come, now; out with the 
good points first.” 

“The story,” said Westbrook, delib- 
erately, after a suppressed sigh, “‘is 
written around an almost original plot. 
Characterization—the best you have 
done. Construction—almost as good, 
except for a few weak joints which 
might be strengthened by a few changes 
and touches. 
cept——”’ 


It was a good story, ex- 


“I can write English, can’t I?” in- 
terrupted Dawe. 

“I have always told you,” said the 
editor, “that you had a style.” 

“Then the trouble is the “ 
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“Same old thing,” said Editor West- 
brook. “You work up to your climax 
like an artist. And then you turn your- 
self into a photographer. I don’t know 
what form of obstinate madness pos- 
sesses you, Shack, but that is what you 
do with everything that you write. No, 
I will retract the comparison with the 
photographer. Now and then photogra- 
phy, in spite of its impossible perspect- 
ive, manages to record a fleeting glimpse 
of truth. But you spoil every dénoue- 
ment by those flat, drab, obliterating 
strokes of your brush that I have so 
often complained of. If you would rise 
to the literary pinnacle of your dramatic 
scenes, and paint them in the high 
colors that art requires, the postman 
would leave fewer bulky, self-addressed 
envelopes at your door.” 

“Oh, fiddles and footlights!” cried 
Dawe, derisively. “You've got that old 
sawmill drama kink in your brain yet. 
When the man with the black mustache 
kidnaps golden-haired Bessie you are 
bound to have the mother kneel and 
raise her hands in the spotlight and 
say: ‘May high heaven witness that I 
will rest neither night nor day till the 
heartless villain that has stolen me child 
feels the weight of a mother’s 
geance !’”’ 

Editor 


ven- 


Westbrook conceded a smile 
of impervious complacency. 

“T think,” said he, “that in real life 
the woman would express herself in 
those words or in very similar ones.” 

“Not in a six hundred nights’ run 
anywhere but on the stage,” said Dawe, 
hotly. “I'll tell you what she’d say in 
real life. She'd ‘What! Bessie 
led away by a strange man? Good 
Lord! It’s one trouble after another! 
Get my other hat, I must hurry around 
to the police station. Why wasn’t some- 
body looking after her, I’d like to know? 
For God’s sake, get out of my way or 
I'll never get ready. Not that hat—the 
brown one with the velvet bows. Bes- 
sie must have been crazy; she’s usually 


say: 
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shy of strangers. Is that too much 
powder? Lordy! How I’m upset!’ 

“That’s the way she'd talk,” contin- 
ued Dawe. “People in real life don’t fly 
into heroics and blank verse at emo- 
tional crises. They simply can’t do it. 
If they talk at all on such occasions they 
draw from the same vocabulary that 
they use every day, and muddle up their 
words and ideas a little more, that’s 
all.” 

“Shack,” said Editor Westbrook im- 
pressively, “did you ever pick up the 
mangled and lifeless form of a child 
from under the fender of a street car, 
and carry it in your arms and lay it 
down before the distracted mother? 
Did you ever do that and listen to the 
words of grief and despair as they 
flowed spontaneously from her lips?” 

“T never did,” said Dawe. “Did you ?” 

“Well, no,” said Editor Westbrook, 
with a slight frown. “But I can well 
imagine what she would say.” 

“So can I,” said Dawe. 

And now the fitting time had come 
for Editor Westbrook to play the oracle 
and silence his opinionated contributor. 
It was not for an unarrived fictionist 
to dictate words to be uttered by the 
heroes and heroines of the “Minerva 
Magazine,” contrary to the theories of 
the editor thereof. 

“My dear Shack,” said he, “if | 
know anything of life I know that every 
sudden, deep and tragic emotion in the 
human heart calls forth an apposite, 
concordant, comfortable and _ propor- 
tionafe expression of feeling. How 
much of this inevitable accord between 
expression and feeling should be at- 
tributed to nature, and how much to the 
influence of art, it would be difficult to 
say. The sublimely terrible roar of the 
lioness that has been deprived of her 
cubs is dramatically as far above her 
customary whine and pur as the kingly 
and transcendent utterances of Lear are 
above the level of his senile vaporings. 
But it is also true that all men and 


women have what may be called a sub- 
conscious dramatic sense that is awa- 
kened by a sufficiently deep and power- 
ful emotion—a sense unconsciously aec- 
quired from literature and the stage 
that prompts them to express those emo- 
tions in language befitting their impor- 
tance and histrionic value.” 

“And, in the name of the seven sacred 
saddle blankets of Sagittarius, where 
did the stage and literature get the 
stunt?” asked Dawe. 

“From fife,” answered the editor, tri- 
umphantly. 

The story writer rose from the bench 
and gesticulated eloquently but dumbly, 
He was beggared for words with which 
to formulate adequately his dissent. 

On a bench near by a frowsy loafer 
opened his red eyes and perceived that 
his moral support was due a downtrod- 
den brother. 

“Punch him one, Jack,” he called 
hoarsely to Dawe. “W’at’s he come 
makin’ a noise like a penny arcade for 
amongst gen’lemen that comes in the 
Square to set and think ?” 

Editor Westbrook looked at his watch 
with an affected show of leisure. 

“Tell me,” asked Dawe, with trucu- 
lent anxiety, “what especial faults in 
‘The Alarum of the Soul’ caused you 
to throw it down?” 

“When Gabriel Murray,” said West- 
brook, “goes to his telephone and is 
told that his fiancée has been shot by 
a burglar, he says—I do not recall the 
exact words, but——” 

“T do,” said Dawe. ‘He says: ‘Damn 
Central; she always cuts me off.’ And 
then to his friend: ‘Say, Tommy, does a 
thirty-two bullet make a big hole? It’s 
kind of hard luck, ain’t it? Could you 
get me a drink from the sideboard, 
Tommy? No; straight; nothing on the 
side.’ os 

“And again,’ continued the editor, 
without pausing for argument, “when 
3erenice opens the letter from her hus- 
band informing her that he has fled with 
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Proof of the Pudding 


the manicure girl, her words are—let 
me see——" 

“She says,” interposed the author, 
“Well, what do you think of that!” 

“Absurdly inappropriate words,” said 
Westbrook, “presenting an anti-climax 
—plunging the story into hopeless ba- 
thos. Worse yet; they mirror life 
falsely. No human being ever uttered 
banal colloquialisms when confronted 
by sudden tragedy.” 

“Wrong,” said Dawe, closing his un- 
shaven jaws doggedly. “I say no man 
or woman ever spouts ‘highfalutin’ talk 
when they go up against a real climax. 
They talk naturally and a little worse.” 

. The editor rose from the bench with 
his air of indulgence and inside infor- 
mation, 

“Say, Westbrook,” said Dawe, pin- 
ning him by the lapel, “would you have 
accepted ‘The Alarum. of the Soul’ if 
you had believed that the actions and 
words of the characters were true to life 
in the parts of the story that we dis- 
cussed ?” 

“It is very likely that I would, if I be- 
lieved that way,” said the editor. “But 
I have explained to you that I do not.” 

“If I could prove to you that I am 
right?” 

“I’m sorry, Shack, but I’m afraid I 
haven’t time to argue any further just 
now.” 

“I don’t want to argue,” said Dawe. 
“I want to demonstrate to you from life 
itself that my view is the correct one.” 

“How could you do that?” 
Westbrook, in a surprised tone. 


asked 
“Listen,” said the writer, seriously ; 
“I have thought of a way. It is impor- 
tant to me that my theory of true-to-life 
fiction be recognized as correct by the 
magazines. I’ve fought for it for three 
years, and I’m down to my last dollar, 
with two months’ rent due.” 


“I have applied the opposite of your 
theory,” said the editor, “in selecting the 
fiction for the ‘Minerva Magazine.’ The 
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circulation has gone up from ninety 
thousand to-——” 

‘Four hundred thousand,” said Dawe. 
“Whereas it should have been boosted 
to a million.” 

“You said something to me just now 
about demonstrating your pet theory.” 

“T will. If you'll give me about half 
an hour of your time I'll prove to you 
that I am right. I'll prove it by Louise.” 

“Your wife!” exclaimed Westbrook. 
“How?” 

“Well, not exactly by her, but with 
her,” said Dawe. “Now, you know how 
devoted and loving Louise has always 
been. She thinks I’m the only genuine 
preparation on the market that bears 
the old doctor’s signature. She’s been 
fonder and more faithful than ever, 
since I’ve been cast for the neglected 
genius part.” 

“Indeed, she is a charming and ad- 
mirable life companion,” agreed the 
editor. “I remember what inseparable 
friends she and Mrs, Westbrook once 
were. We are both lucky chaps, Shack, 
to have such wives. You must bring 
Mrs. Dawe up some evening soon, and 
we'll have one of those informal chaf- 
ing dish suppers that we used to enjoy 
so much.” 

“Later,” said Dawe. 
another shirt. And now I'll tell yon 
my scheme. When I was about to leave 
home after breakfast—if you can call 
tea and oatmeal breakfast—Louise told 
me she was going to visit her aunt in 
Eighty-ninth Street. She said she 
would return home at three o’clock. 
She is always on time to a minute. It 
is now——”’ 


“When I get 


Dawe glanced 
watch pocket. 

“Twenty-seven minutes to three,” 
said Westbrook, scanning his timepiece. 

“We have just enough time,” said 
Dawe. “We will go to my flat at once. 
I will write a note, address it to her and 
leave it on the table where she will see 
it as she enters the door. You and I 


toward the editor’s 
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will be in the dining room concealed by 
the portiéres. In that note I'll say that 
I have fled from her forever with an 
affinity who understands the needs of 
my artistic soul as she never did. When 
she reads it we will observe her actions 
and hear her words. Then we will 
know which theory is the correct one 
—yours or mine.” 

“Oh, never!” exclaimed the editor, 
shaking his head. “That would be in- 
excusably cruel. I could not consent 
to have Mrs, Dawe’s feelings played 
upon in such a manner.” 

“Brace up,” said the writer. “I 
guess J think as much of her as you do. 
It’s for her benefit as well as mine. 
I’ve got to get a market for my stories 
in some way. It won’t hurt Louise. 
She’s healthy and sound. Her heart 
goes as strong as a ninety-eight-cent 
watch. It'll last for only a minute, and 
then I’ll step out and explain to her. 
You really owe it to me to give me the 
chance, Westbrook.” 

Editor Westbrook at length yielded, 
though but half willingly. And in the 
half of hirn that consented lurked the 
vivisectionist that is in all of us. Let 
him who has not used the scalpel rise 
and stand in his place. Pity ’tis that 
there are not enough rabbits and guinea- 
pigs to go around. 

The two experimenters in Art left 
the Square and hurried eastward and 
then to the south until they arrived in 
the Gramercy neighborhood. Within 
its high iron railings the little park had 
put on its smart coat of vernal green, 
and was admiring itself in its fountain 
mirror. Outside the railings the hollow 
square of crumbling houses, shells of a 
bygone gentry, leaned as if in ghostly 
gossip over the forgotten doings of the 
vanished quality. Sic 
urbis. 

A block or two north of the Park 
Dawe steered the editor again east- 
ward, then, after covering a short dis- 
tance, into a lofty but narrow flathouse 


transit gloria 
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burdened with a floridly over-decorateg: 
facade. To the fifth story they toiled 
and Dawe, panting, pushed his latchkey 
into the door of one of the front flats 

When the door opened Editor West. 
brook saw, with feelings of pity, how 
meanly and meagerly the rooms were 
furnished. 

“Get a chair, if you can find one,” 
said Dawe, “while I hunt up pen and 
ink. Hello, what’s this? Here’s a note 
from Louise. She must have left it 
there when she went out this morning,” 

He picked up an envelope that lay 
on the center table and tore it open. He 
began to read the letter that he drew 
out of it; and once having begun jt 
aloud he so read it through to the end, 
These are the words that Editor West- 
brook heard: 


“Dear SHACKLEFORD: By the time you get 
this I will be about a hundred miles away 
and still a-going. I’ve got a place in the chorus 
of the Occidental Opera Company, and we 
start on the road to-day at twelve o'clock, I 
didn’t want to starve to death, and so I de 
cided to make my own living. I’m not com- 
ing back. Mrs. Westbrook is going with me, 
She said she was tired of living with a com 
bination phonograph, iceberg, and dictionary, 
and she’s not coming back either. We've been 
practicing the songs and dances for two 
months on the quiet. I hope you will be suc 
cessful, and get along all right. Good-by. 

“Louse.” 


Dawe dropped the letter, covered his 
face with his trembling hands, and cried 
out in a deep, vibrating voice: 


“My God, why hast Thou given me 


this cup to drink? Since she is false, 
then let Thy heaven’s fairest gifts, 
faith and love, become the jesting by- 
words of traitors and fiends!” 

Editor Westbrook’s glasses fell to the 
floor. The fingers of one hand fumbled 
with a button on his coat as he blurted 
between his pale lips: 

“Say, Shack, ain’t that a hell of a 
note? Wouldn't that knock you off 
your perch, Shack? Ain’t it hell, now, 
Shack—ain’t it?” : 
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HE Dallas-Brookes gave fort- 

nightly parties during the season 

at their house in Portchester 

te. They had an enormous number 

of rich friends, a sprinkling of rising 

friends, and a careful list of artistic 

creatures whom many persons of weight 

were often pleased to recognize in an in- 
formal way. 

Mrs. Dallas-Brooke had secured sev- 
eral priceless acquaintances by inviting 
them to meet a new Calvé, or a coming 
Caruso, or a second Thackeray, or a 
‘Shelley of the future, or some accom- 
plished lady who had danced, acted, or 
painted for Their Majesties. 

There was, among her favorites, a 
young man named Rendel Paget. Ona 
certain evening in June he brought to 
one of Mrs. Dallas-Brooke’s parties a 
youth and the youth’s sister. The youth 
could imitate Coquelin, Duse and Sarah 
Bernhardt; the sister played Henselt 
with very little technique, as it is now 
understood, but with peculiar grace. She 
was thin, nineteen, dark eyed, and 


pale. 


When Paget, the youth—who was 
called Cecil Monmouth—and the sister 
—who was called Vivien—drove up in 
their four-wheeler to Portchester Gate, 
many guests had already arrived. In the 
morning room, which had been reserved 
for the ladies’ cloak room, five or six 
women were alternately staring, with 
malevolence, at each other, and making 
unconsciously strange grimaces at them- 
selves in the looking-glass. 

Vivien noticed that each person, as 
she gazed at her reflection, knitted her 
brows or screwed up her lips or half 
shut her eyes. Not one of them spoke, 
and there seemed no kind of acquaint- 
anceship possible between them; yet, as 
they passed out on their way to the stair- 
case, they all surveyed Vivien as though 
she were an intruder and their common 
enemy. 

The girl, who had never before been 
in a house where she was utterly un- 
known to its hostess and her circle, felt 
suddenly despondent. She wished she 
had not come, and she had the mortify- 
ing sense of being already, at her first 
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appearance in what she took for society, 
a failure. 

The sound of her brother’s voice gave 
her a little confidence, but although she 
stood up at his call, it was the magic of 
Paget’s flashing eyes which encouraged 
her to cross the hall and mount the stair- 
case. Otherwise she must have fled out 
into the street away from the women 
with bare necks and backs and arms, the 
copper lamps shaded in amethyst silk, 
and the overpowering scent of powder, 
perfumes and burning pastilles. 

The butler announced: 

“Mr. Rendel Paget. 

“Mr. and Miss Monmouth.” 

Vivien, terrified almost to unconsci- 
ousness, found herself shaking hands 
with a fresh-looking woman of about 
forty-five. 

She looked well at Vivien, who felt 
that she was being admired. Her lost 
self seemed to rush back into her own 
possession; the color returned to her 
cheeks and lips; she held up her head 
and entered the crowded room with all 
the assurance of a child, who has money 
in her pocket, entering a toy shop. The 
floors were polished and one had to 
walk carefully for fear of slipping ; there 
were on the walls fine pictures, illu- 
minated from beneath by strong electric 
lights; at least seventy people were 
standing about the room in groups or 
sitting side by side on chairs and sofas 
and settees, 

It was a small, important party, espe- 
cially invited to hear a distinguished 
Hungarian composer play his own new 
sonata. Paget pointed out the richest 
stockbrokers, the bankers, many well- 
known engineers, a few ladies of title, 
two peers who were interested in com- 
mercial undertakings, several eminent 
members of the legal profession and 
some retired officials of minor rank. 

By this time the Hungarian composer 
had taken his place at the piano. Audible 
comments were passed on his appear- 


Ainslee’s 


ance, which was found at once disap. 
pointing, theatrical, dowdy and fasci- 
nating. Silence was maintained while 
he played, and at the end of each move- 
ment the applause was general if lan- 
guid. When the sonata was finished, 
Paget, in obedience to a rapid signal 
from Mrs. Brooke, walked toward the 
platform ; and the guests, at the sight of 
the handsome young man, kept their 
seats. A murmur went round the as- 
One can al- 


sembly: “Rendel Paget! 
ways hear what he says.” 

He enchanted the company by his de- 
livery of: 


“I did but see her passing by, 
Yet I will love her till I die.” 


And he gave them as an encore: 


“Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid.” 

It was now Vivien’s turn. Mrs, 
Dallas-Brooke herself led the girl to the 
piano and took a seat close beside the 
instrument. Once at the keyboard, 
Vivien could forget the crowd. She 
played as Paget sang—with a simplicity 
which created excitement because it was 
uncommon. 

“So restful!” 

“So soothing!” 

“Such a relief!” 

She played three short pieces, and at 
the end caught Paget’s glance of con- 
gratulation. An illustrious C. B. took 
the delighted girl—now liked by the 
strange ladies—down to supper—it was 
all informal; he made gentlemanly love 
to her, and asked her whether she liked 
sweets and if he might call. She ex- 
plained that she lived with her brother 
and an uncle, at 99a Blenheim Crescent, 
Notting Hill. 

“And from whom did you inherit 
your genius?” asked the C. B. 

“My mother painted miniatures,” said 
the girl, “and my grandmother was of 
the stage.” 

“Then the Muses are in your pedi- 


gree,” said the gallant C. B.; and hey 
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added effectively, if vaguely, “No won- 
der !” 

But, flattered as she was by the atten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman, she 
looked for Rendel Paget, with whom she 
was deeply infatuated. He had just en- 
tered the supper room and he was alone. 

“I am afraid,” she said apologetically, 
“that I am engaged to Mr. Paget for 
supper. He’s trying to find me.” 

The C. B. bowed—with ironic defer- 
ence, and withdrew—as though Vivien 
had given him to understand that for 
the present, at any rate, she was un- 
der jealous protection. 

“You play beautifully,” said Paget, as 
he took her in charge. 

She pressed his arm with her small, 
sensitive hand, and he felt his heart stir 
within him. 

The two had been acquainted for a 
fortnight. He had traveled with Cecil 
and herself in a Sunday train to 
Brighton; Paget had lent Cecil a copy 
of the Referee and by degrees they 
started a conversation. Paget had been 
struck by Vivien’s face the moment he 
entered the compartment. She was his 
“type”—that is to say, she had the deli- 
cate physique which appealed irresistibly 
to his imagination. 

“IT can’t get rid of that feeling,” he 
said after a pause, “that I have known 
you for ever so long. All your expres- 
sions and gestures are familiar to me.” 

She smiled innocently at his inno- 
cence. : 

“That is always the way with every- 
body. It’s in all the poetry and novels.” 

“But this is such a vivid feeling—it 
isn’t vague and romantic,” he insisted; 
“it isn’t the usual thing.” 

She, however, satisfied that the symp- 
tom was normal in all cases of pre-or- 
dained love, led him on to the exchange 
of those sweet flatteries, which, be- 
tween the enamored, seem to each a 
perfect understanding of the other’s 
soul, Perhaps they are right, for to love 

118 to see perfections, and to see perfec- 
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tions is to believe in divinity, and to 
believe in divinity is to acknowledge the 
incorrupt part in all character. 


Paget, after leaving the Monmouths 
at the Queen’s Road station, drove in 
a cab to the Albany, where he had cham- 
bers on the first floor overlooking the 
covered walk. He was beginning to 
make a good income by concert engage- 
ments, and he had inherited a little 
money from his godmother, but, for his 
means, his habits were luxurious. Al- 
ways in debt, always harassed, and al- 
ways extravagant, his sustaining hope 
was to compose an opera which would 
make a fortune. 

In Vivien Monmouth he had found, 
he knew, the inspiration which he had 
craved vainly until their meeting. When 
he reached his rooms, he paced the floor 
in a fever, hearing eternal harmonies on 
the subject of “Daphnis and Chloe.” An 
artist by nature, he had never paused 
to appraise his own instinct for music. 
Part of his spirit and all his real lan- 
guage, it rose and surged in his brain, 
just as color lives in an eye. Music was 
his life, and what he could not express 
in music he imperfectly realized. 

To-night the fever and exaltation of 
his ideas were suddenly disturbed by a 
visitor. It was Heimerfelt, his agent, 
flushed, smiling, and prosperous. 

“T have got some good news for you 
—forty guineas a week—on a five years’ 
contract: option of renewal at sixty 
guineas a week—acts of God apart— 
star lead; to be billed as star; London 
engagement. I’m not joking,” he con- 
tinued, fearing that he was breaking 
good news too violently on an unpre- 
pared mind. He drew out his cigar case 
and presented it with the noblé gesture 
which he reserved for the successful 
only—to the artist. 

Paget took a cigar, but he bit off the 
end in a provoking, meditative manner, 
which lowered Heimerfelt’s spirits. 

“The fact is, Heimerfelt,” said he, “I 
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have made up my mind to leave the pro- 
fession. I shall stick to my compos- 
ing.” 

“Good God!” 

“T don’t care for the life. I don’t 
enjoy singing on platforms. And what 
I don’t enjoy I can’t do.” 

Heimerfelt was too upset to keep his 
cigar alight. It dropped from his fin- 
gers, while he muttered oaths under his 
breath. 

“You are all alike,” he exclaimed; 
“an ungrateful, cursed set. I bring you 
into notice; I study your interests; I 
introduce you to the big managers; I 
put up with all your capers and antics. 
I work up booms, and I study the mar- 
ket. I obtain magnificent offers—en- 
tirely through my own personal influ- 
ence—and then, for my pains, I am made 
a fool of.” 

“T believe I’ve lost heart for the work. 
You wouldn’t like me to turn out a bad 
bargain for the Syndicate?” 

“What does that matter—to us—so 
long as they will sign the contract? And 
there’s a beautiful part for you in the 
new production—four changes of cos- 
tume, Oriental atmosphere, and the 
three best solos Vardelle has ever writ- 
ten. You haven’t taken it all in. That’s 
what’s the matter with you.” 

“T’m sure everything about it is splen- 
did—except me.” 

“There’s to be a duet with Rosie 
Raleigh—'I Kiss and I Coo.’ Best thing 
I ever heard. Vardelle ran it through 
for Edwardes and me last night after 
supper. “The man to sing that,’ said I, 
‘is Rendel Paget.’ ‘I thought his line 
was grand opera,’ said Vardelle. ‘All 
in good time,’ said I; ‘he’s in no hurry 
to begin the heavy before he’s thirty. 
He listens to my advice.’ But you don’t 
listen to my advice,” he added with a 
wail, “Oh, you have made me feel so 
ill!” 

“I’m more sorry than I can say, and 
I hope you won’t throw me over—even 
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now. 
me?” 

“Place an opera! You must be mad!” 

“Tt isn’t written yet, but it’s all in 
my head, and it’s charming.” 

“The man is mad,” said Heimerfelt, 
addressing the air. 

“My life is my own, isn’t it?” 

“Forty guineas a week thrown away!” 

“But composers make money.” 

“Not when they have your notions.” 

“Wait till you hear ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe!’” 

“Buncombe and drivel!” 

“You'll think it over and change your 
mind.” 

The veins in Heimerfelt’s forehead 
became swollen; he grew purple in the 
face, and, too angry to trust himself 
further with a client who might yet do 
well in the long run, he dashed from 
the room and on to the public staircase, 
down which he descended hurriedly into 
the covered walk and so out toward 
Piccadilly. 

“Now for peace ; now for my music!” 
thought Paget. 


Can’t you place my opera for 


Paget had opened the door of the 
lobby, when he heard the rustle of silken 
skirts on the staircase. His face clouded, 
an expression of pain tightened the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and, as he stood un- 
der the lamp, he looked suddenly pale. 
The wearer of the silken skirts now 
turned the corner and appeared upon the 
landing. At the sight of Paget she 
smiled with a sort of weary tenderness. 
He hastened to meet her. He ushered 
her into his room, and, after she had 
crossed the threshold, he bent and kissed 
her gloved hand—an act of homage or 
affection which she received as a matter 
of complete indifference. 

She sat down in an armchair, unfast- 
ened her evening cloak of embroidered 
velvet, and unwound a lace scarf from 
her head. The lady was an actress, ad- 
vertised professionally as Mrs. Otway, 
but the name was known to be an as- 
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sumed one. There were many specula- 
tions on the subject. Some went so far 
as to say Otway was the nom de guerre 
of a sporting peer, lately deceased. 

Of her antecedents little was known. 
At sixteen she married; at twenty she 
went on the stage, making her début as 
Juliet at a matince. She had now at- 
tained celebrity, toured in America, and 
created several leading parts by modern 
dramatists. 

“IT was about to write to you,” 
Paget. 

“What about?” 

He explained as plausibly as he could 
Heimerfelt’s offer and its rejection. The 
main factor of Mrs. Otway’s charm was 
its uncertainty. No one could say how 
she would act, feel or express herself in 
any given circumstances. ‘She received 
the news of Paget’s altered plans 
quietly enough. 


said 


“You know your own business best.” 
“Yes, I do,” he said eagerly; “the 
stage has lost all its glamour for me. 
You like it——” 

“T am obliged to like it.” 

“At any rate, it does not bore you. 
I want to write my opera.” 

“T understand that.” 

“You understand _everything. You 
are a wonderful woman. It’s such a 
load off my mind to have told you. I 
was afraid you might think me foolish.” 

“If I had thought so,” she said, plac- 
idly, “it would have altered nothing! As 
it happens, I think you're right.” 

A quick blush of gratitude swept over 
his face, and something like affection 
kindled in his eyes as he grasped her 
hand. 

“I’m doubly confident if you agree. 
There’s a struggle in store for me, but 
I feel equal to it.” 

“And the money question?” 

“Odious! Still, a few believe in me, 
and they are the right few.” 

“So long as you see that your work 
is too original to be accepted without 
severe criticism, and so long as severe 
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criticism does not daunt you, I shall 
feel contented. But men of genius who 
can stand rough treatment as beginners 
often become bitter when the attacks are 
maintained. Bitterness won't suit you.” 

“T must take my chances.” 

“Well,” she said, “you're not vain, and 
to have no vanity is often more useful 
in public Jife than any amount of cour- 
age. You have courage, too.  Allto- 
gether, I am not afraid for you. And 
now there’s something else I want to 
say.” 

Paget’s breath came quickly, and, for 
the first time since her arrival, she 
showed a visible embarrassment. 

“About us,” she continued. 

“T curse my selfishness every day,” he 
said. 

“Don’t do 
selfish.” 

“No—not you. Never you.” 

“We were both young and heedless. 
I fell madly in love with you, and you 
thought you love with me. 
There is no one to blame. The hard 
thing is,” she added, smiling, “that we 
cannot get quite free of each other. We 
can’t annul our marriage, and divorce 
is impossible.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Undoubtedly. I have no intention of 
placing myself in the wrong. First of 
all, there’s the child. You can think of 
yourself. I hope you will. Why spoil 
the whole of your life? But I must 
think of the child. It shan’t be said that 
he had a bad mother. They may say, if 
they like, that his father was a genius. 
That won't injure him!” 

“You know how I hate this topic,” he 
said; “we must make the best of it. 
There’s no one in the world whom I 
care for quite as I care for you.” 

“That I believe.” 

“It’s in an unsatisfactory way, I 
know. I suppose you were terribly mis- 
taken in me?” 

“No, my dear, not in you—in life. 
After all, we have had very happy times 


that. We _ were both 


were in 
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together. I’m sure I loved you most 
devotedly. I have quite recovered, but 
it seems that we must both be charm- 
ing, or we could not remain such good 
friends!” 

“You are charming—I am not.” 

“Darling, you are not to blame. You 
wanted a life all music, and flowers, and 
light, and beautiful colors! Nothing 
dull, nothing ugly, nothing painful, noth- 
ing to make you wretched! You 
couldn’t face the four-wheeler, the per- 
ambulator, baby’s tin bath, and baby! 
You couldn’t endure the landlady, the 
other lodgers, the smoking chimney, and 
the same cold joint three days running. 
It was easier for me, because the child 
is such a delightful child. He took jam 
when the butter was nasty, and he slept 
beautifully on my arm, no matter how 
hard the bed was—of course it was all 
easier for me.” 

“But you were as little used to dis- 
comforts as I was. You are making me 
feel ashamed of myself—a wretched 
creature!” 

“No! You tried to bear it. 
you were sinking under it. It was hor- 
tible. I know that I’m not a genius 
because sordid things don’t jar on me. 
I dislike them, but they don’t weigh on 
me as they oppress you. We should 
both have died—if we had not separated. 
And then what would have become of 
the boy? Everything has been for the 
best. But E 

She hesitated—she rose from her 
chair and went over to the fireplace, 
where she knelt on the hearthrug and 
held out her hands to the fading fire, 

“But I think he ought to be told now 
that he is your son. He would be 
proud of you. You could go down to 
see him at his dear little school. Boys 
love to exhibit handsome parents and 
relatives. He'll be seven next month. 
Let us go down together to see him on 
his birthday. It can’t hurt either of us 
to acknowledge our marriage now. In 


I saw 
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fact, it would sound romantic, and peo- 
ple would be amused.” 

“Now,” said Paget, ‘“‘now—after all 
these years?” 

“For the boy’s sake, They all know 
that I was legally married to somebody, 
but now I’m better known it is difficult 
to keep up the mystery. They may be- 
gin to suspect disagreeable things, which 
would reflect upon the child. You can 
go abroad and finish your opera; people 
will never expect you and me to settle 
down in a humdrum way. Poor dear, 
you could never have settled down with 
any woman in the world in any cir- 
cumstances. You find and follow a new 
inspiration every few months!” 

He winced, but he made no reply. 

“T have never interfered with your 
liberty. I shan’t begin to interfere now, 
You are eternally restless and discon- 
tented, not because you are fickle, but 
because you are an.artist. But we ought 
to say that the boy is ours, and that 
his name is Rendel Paget. Men aren’t 
fond of little tiny children. When he 
grows up, you'll love him very much 
and be proud of him.” 

“T do love him as he is, Cara.” 

“Yes—in the distance.” 

“No, that isn’t fair. But, as you say, 
men don’t understand very young chil- 
dren. I like to please you in every way, 
and if you want to make our marriage 
a matter of public gossip, I will do any- 
thing you wish.” 

“It is for the child’s sake,” she re- 
peated. “He asked me the other day 
if you were dead. I said you once went 
to sea in a big ship. Then he began 
to cry, for fear you were drowned. All 
night long the poor little thing called 
out, ‘Don’t let him get drowned!’ He’s 
impressionable and artistic—like you.” 

“Every word you say cuts into me. 
If you were a revengeful woman, I 
should think you were taking your re- 
venge.” 

“Revenge—for what ?” 

“For all I have made you suffer. You 
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don’t deceive me. There are tears in 
your voice always. { moon about my 
opera, while you work your way up 
from a pound a week to an income ot 
two thousand a year. I went moaning 
about our beastly lodgings, and you have 
patiently made, by your own hard work, 
a home, I see the situation plainly.” 

His countenance had become hard and 
worn and haggard during the discus- 
sion. Terror had entered into him at 
the prospect of telling Vivien that he 
was married. He would lose her—his 
inspiration—the inspiration which Cara 
had never been and could not be. Yet 
he had a deep fondness for Cara, and 
more fondness than he realized for his 
son. “i 

“Well,” said Cara, “we needn’t de- 
cide to-night. There’s a whole month 
yet before baby’s birthday.” 

She rose, and tried not to see the 
relief on Paget’s face as he heard that 
he had a month’s respite. So many 
things could happen in a month. He 
fastened Cara’s cloak, wound the scarf 
round her small, graceful head and shin- 
ing hair, offered her his arm down the 
stairs, and helped her into her brougham, 
which was waiting in Vigo Street. She 
went back to the theater to attend a 


rehearsal which was to begin at one 
a. m. 
Paget 


passed out of sight 


watched the carriage till it 
Ife admired her 
she was so pretty, so 
plucky, so high spirited, so kind. A 
noble woman. 


enormously 


She was right, however. 
She 
a personality, and had been per- 
’ trained by the 


when she said she was no genius. 


nuns at a convent 
school and an old French professor from 
the Conservatoire in From the 
had distinction, and 
from the professor she had learned ‘tech 


Paris 
nuns she learned 
nical skill; she had inherited a vivacious, 
emotional temperament. 

Paget had been drawn to her in the 
first instance by her sympathy. He felt 
himself interpreted, justified, and subtly 
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flattered as he had never before been 
interpreted, justified and flattered even 
by his own conscience. That she was 
very young, very attractive, and sweetly 
in love with him added to the enchant- 
ment of their relationship. On his side 
it was a marriage of tender devotion— 
she was always sacred to him, and there- 
fore a little remote. On her side, it 
was a marriagé of romantic sentiment 
longing for self-sacrifice. The longing 
at least was destined to be gratified. 

Her unselfishness was a constant re- 
proach to Paget, who was manly enough 
to appreciate her virtues but not saint 
enough to emulate them. It shamed him 
to see the refined, delicate girl living 
with patience, in surroundings which he 
found absolutely intolerable—actually 
degrading. They had between them 
something under two pounds a week— 
she washed, and swept, and cooked, and 
mended: he cleaned windows, and boots, 
scrubbed floors, and worked, as he de- 
clared, like a deckhand. But whereas 
she never surrendered, and kept up her 
gayety, laughing at the squalor, discern- 
ing humor and divine intentions under 
every repellent appearance, he became 
morose, ill-humored, unhappy, and at 
length crushed by despair. 

She could think of her unborn baby; 
he could only think of his wasted career. 
She could sew at little frocks in the 
evening; he could not afford a piano, 
and as he would not leave her alone, he 
would sit, in moody silence, with a voice 
and crushed ambitions choking within 
him—watching her stitch. At the hour 
of acute experience, he saw nothing ex- 
cept ignominious woe, and heard nothing 
except dismal forebodings. 

The suggestion that they should sepa- 
rate mercifully from strangers. 
They had been together for a year; the 
bov weeks old: the mother— 
seventeen—was ordered 
change of air, as some fears were ex- 
pressed lest she might sink into a de- 
cline. The nuns who had brought her 


came 


was six 


she was not 
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up, and from whom she had run away 
in order to marry Paget, offered to take 
her and her baby as boarders for a 
trifling sum for an indefinite term. Such 
a promise seemed the opening of para- 
dise, and for the child’s sake it was 
claimed with thanksgiving. 

Paget pawned his father’s old meer- 
schaum, in order to pay the cab fare 
from Edgware Road to Charing Cross, 
and his watch paid the journey money, 
first class, to Paris. Funds did not al- 
low him to accompany them further 
than Boulogne, but he saw them safely 
into the train for the joyous city, and 
wildly kissed the two poor creatures, 
mother and child, and, after their de- 
parture, wildly wept during the solitude 
and under the cover of the night as he 
paced the quay. It was all for the best 
—but what a best! What a downfall! 

Youth, however, is full of resources, 
even while it seeks annihilation. Paget 
thought seriously of leaping into the sea, 
but while he contemplated the action, 
he strolled in the direction of the hotels, 
which were glittering with lights and 
from each one of which the strains of 
a band, playing love songs and dances, 
put a gay lilt into his flagging pulse. By 
chance or destiny he entered the larg- 
est and brightest of these establishménts 
and studied its register in the fantastic 
hope that he might find some name there 
that he knew. The fifth name under 
his hand was the autograph of the con- 
ductor of the opera at 

“Was he in?” 

“Yes, monsieur was in his room.” 

Paget had no card, but he wrote a 
note saying that he was in Boulogne, 
without plans, seeking an engagement, 
and, by way of introduction, he men- 
tioned the name of his teacher at Milan. 

“If he will see me, I need not throw 
myself over the edge to-day,” thought 
Paget. 

He was surprised to find himself wait- 
ing calmly for the answer. It came 
after twenty minutes’ delay. The great 


srussels 
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man would see him. Paget’s appearance, 
although he was travel stained and fis 
eyes showed the traces of misery, as- 
tonished Monsieur Ribardo, his two sec- 
retaries, and his manager. What a 
trouvaille! When he sang, although he 
was a little hoarse, his hearers ex- 
changed glances. “A fortune! Another 
Maure!”” He sang a second song. The 
conductor urged him to come to Brus- 
sels. 

“What for?” 

“T might do something for you.” 

“T can go nowhere on an uncertainty,” 

The manager now felt quite certain 
that there would be something. 

Ten days later he made his first 
emphatic success as a singer—appear- 
ing in “Les Huguenots.” The first 
check he received was spent in purchas- 
ing a bracelet for Cara and a coral rat- 
tle for the boy. He felt sure, he wrote, 
that they were happy in the convent. 
News of his ‘triumphs reached all the 
relatives who had broken with him on 
account of his imprudent marriage. 
They sent him congratulations, and, 
when he returned to London, he was 
invited to their houses, introduced as a 
coming celebrity, and praised as a bril- 
liant fellow. 

He sang at fashionable parties and at 
ballad concerts. He gaye recitals, and his 
photographs were reproduced in the il- 
lustrated papers. Money was made— 
but it was never sufficient for his ex- 
penses or his wants, and half of it was 
sent, scrupulously, to his wife and little 
Rendel. 

Cara, after two years’ devotion to the 
child, regained her strength and ac- 
cepted an engagement to “walk on” in 
a Shakespearean revival at one: of the 
large theaters. She, too, found friends; 
she, too, obtained a hearing; she, too, 
made a success; she, too, spent her first 


considerable check in gifts—a gold ciga- 
rette case for Rendel and an absurd per- 
ambulator on C springs for the child. 


‘ » 
‘But we must each go our own way,” 
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she told her husband. Life together un- 
der the same roof was unimaginable. 
Both decided to keep the fact of their 
marriage a secret. “Why make talk?” 
It was an extraordinary relationship, but 
it seemed right and even easy to these 
two, who, in marrying, had never 
blenched at the thought of trouble, and 
now, in separating, were merely anxious 
to part with as little trouble as possible. 
Society they had never consulted at any 
time. 

“We were both too young to avoid 
mistakes,” she would always say; “now 
let us both be too wise to make them.” 
They remained friends, but, by common 
consent, they met seldom and wrote sel- 
dom. 

There was, about the time of Cara’s 
return to small school of 
dramatic art established by some really 
accomplished persons. Its classes were 
held in a hall near Regent Street, and 
its presiding genius was the famous 
Isabella Dallas Glyn, now deceased. A 
fierce instructor but a noble friend, she 
exerted herself to help the pathetic Mrs. 
Otway—as Cara was now called. Se- 
cretly and for nothing she gave her ex- 
tra lessons, and at last arranged the 
special matinée of ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
at the school. Paget, on hearing of his 
wife’s ambition, became alarmed, and 
the tension of his mind was not eased 
when he found her, in calling at her 
lodgings, learning her part and rocking 
the baby to sleep at the same time. She 
was crooning a kind of lullaby, to which 
she had adapted the words of Juliet’s 
speeches. As Paget entered, she mo- 
tioned him to remain silent while she 
continued her musical murmur: 


London, a 


“Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day; 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That piere’d the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings, on yon pomegranate tree; 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale.” 


“You cannot work in this way,” ex- 


claimed the indignant artist; “it is ab- 
surd,” 


“I’m only learning my words.” 

“But your mind isn’t in them,” 

He never forgot the scene. It was on 
a third floor of a dingy house in Titch- 
field Place, Tavistock Square. From 
the window he could see back yards and 
chimneys; the door opened onto a dark 
and narrow landing. The room itself 
was clean but bare; its furniture con- 
sisted of a cradle, a high chair pushed 
against the table, which was littered 
with toys, a child’s bath, a small ward- 
robe and a smaller bed. He noticed, on 
the mantelpiece, a spirit lamp and con- 
trivance for preparing the child’s food. 
Cara’s red cloak and blue serge skirt 
hung on the hooks of the door. She 
herself was wearing a dressing gown of 
violet color, which made her blond skin 
seem very fair and her auburn hair full 
of ruddy lights. The child, with one 
small loving arm pressed close to her 
breast, was fast asleep and superb—far 
too heavy for the slight mother whom 
he did not resemble. Paget stooped and 
kissed the boy’s cheek, which looked like 
a fresh peach and had the soft perfume 
of a flower. 

“Yon light is not daylight, I know it. 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales.” 

3ut as the boy was now deep in slum- 
ber, she laid him in his cot, rocked it 
tenderly for some seconds, then turned 
to Paget with flashing eyes. 

“T must work in my own way. Would 
you now like to hear ‘Gallop Apace,’ and 
the potion scene? There’s the book— 
give me the cues, and I'll run through 
the third and fourth acts. But you 
mustn’t speak too loud.” 

She began nervously, because he had 
hurt her feelings by not praising the 
child’s splendid appearance. But she 
soon gained corifidence, and he was as- 
tonished at her heautiful delivery of the 
difficult verse. They worked together 
at her part for nearly two hours: he 
was a fastidious critic and an incom- 
parable coach—because he had the crea- 
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tive faculty, which not one actor in ten 
thousand possessed at all. 

Cara’s performance at the matinée, 
which was attended by an invited audi- 
ence of the distinguished, produced a 
profound sensation. In those years— 
between 1880 and 1890—there were 
fewer theaters, there was far less talk 
about the stage, and both society and the 
professional circles were much smaller 
than is the case in the present day. It 
would be almost impossible now for a 
reputation to be made by an unknown 
woman at a semiprivate affair in a 
small hall, with meager scenery, and no 
help from the press. But when Cara 
made her début in London, there were 
several men whose commendation car- 
ried such authority that any artist who 
obtained it was justly regarded as 
“made.” On the other hand, as the suc- 


cess was quiet and lasting, it was less 
vehement and ephemeral than the stage 


or other reputations, which are now in- 
considerately created and callously for- 
gotten in a season. 

A multitude of recollections and im- 
pressions rose up before Paget after he 
had watched Cara’s carriage drive away, 
and he had returned to his rooms. He 
tried to think that he was sorry for 
Cara, and he blamed himself savagely 
for having disturbed her life. 

“And I have never really admired 
blondes. I like dark women: they are 
more uncertain and more subtle.” 


Cara said to herself as she drove 
away, “Who is the new love?” Before 
twenty-four hours had passed, she knew. 
One of her many friends had been at 
the Dallas-Brookes’ party, seen Paget, 
and seen the girl, Vivien Monmouth. 

“What is she like?” asked Cara. 

“A little slip of a thing,” said the 
friend, who was an artist; “not unlike 
you.” 

“Not unlike me!” exclaimed the ac- 
tress, astonished. 

“But she’s dark and pale—as though 


she were a Japanese print, taken from a 
portrait of you, in oils, by Whistler.” 
“IT must see her.” 
“That's easily arranged. 
to play at 
afternoon.” 
“Take me,” 


; She’s going 
Sarillon’s concert to-morrow 


said Mrs, Otway. 

She attended the concert; she saw 
Vivien. “He'll break her heart,” she 
thought; “I must save her somehow,” 

She went behind the scenes to con- 
gratulate Barillon, and she asked to have 
Vivien presented to her. Vivien was 
much touched by the kindness of the 
celebrated Mrs. Otway, and when that 
lady offered to drive her home, she ac- 
cepted the proposal gladly. Their talk 
on the way to Blenheim Crescent was 
trivial enough. But when Mrs, Otway 
reached the house, she, too, stepped out 
of the carriage, and entered it with 
Vivien. 

“T love to see an environment,” she ex- 
plained. 

The drawing-room, which overlooked 
a square, was plainly furnished; a 
grand piano was the one costly object; 
the few pictures on the walls were-pho- 
tographs of paintings in the national 
gallery and of statues in the British Mu- 
seum. 

A sallow man about five-and-forty 
was sitting by the window, smoking a 
cigarette. Vivien introduced him to 
Mrs. Otway as Mr. Betmbridge. 

“Where's Cecil?” he asked, after 
some forced remarks about the concert 
and the weather. 

“In his room, I suppose,” said Viv- 
ien coldly; and Mr. Bembridge, with an 
ashamed air, left the two ladies to- 
gether. Mrs. Otway realized that Bem- 
bridge was one of the girl’s admirers; 
that the girl was tired of him; that he 
was by no means tired of the girl. 

“He’s a very old friend of my broth- 
er’s,” said Vivien; “he’s a barrister.” 

Mrs, Otway stood by the mantelpiece, 
looking at the ornaments. 

“Who’s that ?” she asked, suddenly, as 
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her eyes fell on the miniature of a hand- 
some man in a red uniform. 

“It’s some relative,” said Vivien; “a 
distant one.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Otway, still star- 
ing. It was her own father—the dash- 
ing, inconstant, unprincipled Captain 
O'Reilly, who died a bachelor by a hus- 
band’s bullet. 

“T seem to know his face,” said Mrs. 
Otway. “Who painted the miniature?” 

“My mother,” said Vivien. 

“Your mother ?” 

“Yes; she painted miniatures.’ 

“Is she living?” 

“Oh, no! I don’t 
her,” 

“And did your father marry again?” 
asked Mrs. Otway subtly. 

“He, too, is dead. I never saw him.” 

Then they both studied the miniature. 
When they looked away, they looked 
into each other’s eyes; then they looked, 
with flashing eyes, into the mirror in 
front of them. There was no mistak- 
ing the resemblance. 

“I was especially anxious to see you,” 
said Mrs. Otway, in husky tones, “be- 
cause I was told we were so much alike. 
Are we? We are certainly like him.” 
She pointed to the miniature. “I may 
as well tell you at once—as he is one 
of your relatives. I’m very lonely—I 
haven't kith or kin. If you are a cousin 
—or anything—I should be delighted. 
He—he was my father.” 

Vivien was more emotional than Mrs. 
Otway. She was also ten years younger 
—less trained to conceal or to control 
her girlish feelings. 

“Your father!” she repeated, burst- 
ing into tearful laughter. “Then I may 
as well tell you. He was mine, too 
I knew all along that I should hear 
something extraordinary in a 
What a world!” 

Mrs. 


even remember 


minute. 


Otway threw her arms round 


the girl, and they wept together with joy 


because it was so new, Strange, and 


overwhelming to fecl the right to love 
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another human being in peace and un- 
questioned, 

“I’m engaged to that Mr. Bembridge,” 
said Vivien presently. ‘And I’m in 
such trouble. It is all fate that you 
came to-day. I never believed in prayer, 
but lately I have been praying for a 
woman friend who would understand 
this and help me. I don’t love Bem- 
bridge any more. I have met somebody 
else I love ten thousand times better. 
Sembridge has been waiting for me to 
grow up—it is dreadfully hard on him, 
and he has been so good to me. But 
I cannot marry him.” 

“Can you marry this other man?” 

“Yes—but not for a year or two.” 

“Has he spoken of marriage?” 

“Not in so many words.” 

“Ah!” 

“But he means that, of course! 

“H’m!” 

“Don’t say ‘H’m!’ If you saw him, 
you would know he was in earnest.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

‘A fortnight.” 
“Good heavens! 
have you met him?” 

“Six times. He’s coming to call on 
uncle this afternoon. Now I have just 
found you, I don’t want to send you 
away. Won’t you wait and see him— 
just for a minute?” 

“No!” said Mrs. Otway. “He might 
think it was arranged. Men hate being 
stared at when they call. I'll go away 
now, but I'll come again and see you 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Tf you want to be an angel and a 
real sister, you can help me very much. 
You might take Philip with you into 
the square—and keep him there until 
Mr. Paget has gone. I don’t want them 
to meet.” 

“So Paget is the man’s name?” 
Mrs. Otway. 

“Swear to keep it a secret!” 

“I'll swear,” replied Mrs. Otway 
dryly. She walked round the room, 
meditating as she went. “It isn’t a bad 


” 


And how often 


said 
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idea to take this Bembridge into the 
square,” she said; “I'd like to know him. 
But don’t let this Mr. Paget stay too 
long.” 

Vivien ran out into the hall and called, 
at the foot of the staircase: 

“Philip!” 

“She calls him Philip,” thought Mrs. 
Otway; “I should be more hopeful if 
she had said ‘Phil.’ However——” 

Vivien soon reéntered the drawing- 
room, followed by the saliow man of 
forty-five. He was well-bred, rather 
plain, somewhat melancholy, and 
dogged. Mrs. Otway thought the girl 
fortunate in having secured such a 
fiancé—by every indication born to 
make a devoted husband and father. 

“T am expecting an agent every min- 
ute,” said Vivien glibly; “so will you 
show Mrs. Otway the square while I 
see him? He won't stay long.” 

Bembridge could but say that he 
would be too happy to walk with Mrs. 
Otway in the garden. 

“This is too kind of you,” said the 
actress, when Bembridge had led her to 
some chairs under a tree. “Let us talk 
about that dear, clever child. Must she 
go into public life? It will never suit 
her.” 

Bembridge’s countenance lit up. 

“T hate the whole business,” said he; 
“T wish to goodness I could take her 
away from it all.” 

“Can’t we manage to do that?” said 
Mrs, Otway, and they began to con- 
sider the case. 


Vivien, meanwhile, had barely time to 
take off her hat—Paget preferred her 
hatless, as he admired her brow and the 
shape of her head—before Paget him- 


self was announced. The sight of his 
wife’s brougham being driven slowly up 
and down the Crescent had given him 
many misgivings, But he knew she had 
a number of acquaintances, and he in- 
ferred that she was calling on some one 
in that street. That she could be calling 
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on Vivien was a suspicion which never 
occurred to him. Still, the coincidehes ” 
had disturbed his temper, and, as he wag 
shown into the drawing-room, Vivien’s 
resemblance to Cara struck him for the 
first time. 

“Good Lord!” he thought. “Now ] 
know why I seem to know her so well, 
She’s a dark, thin, white, immature 
Cara.” The shock of this discovery 
took away his breath and his presence 
of mind. He stood gazing at Vivien 
as though she were a ghost. 

“What is the matter with me?” she 
asked. 

“T have found out—you are the image 
—in some amazing way—of a woman 
I know—a blond, utterly different 
woman, with pink cheeks and blue eyes.” 

“You mean Mrs. Otway ?” 

Te was too startled to reply. 

“Every one says I look like Mrs. Ot- 
way,” said Vivien with impatience. 
“Have you never heard that before? 
And it isn’t surprising. We are sis- 
ters. 

“Merciful 

The human can be so 
swept by certam inner emotions that it 
becomes a blank. Paget’s face really 
seemed to fade before the girl’s eyes, 
and she was aware only of a most un- 
happy presence in the- room. 

“What is the matter?” 
again almost in tears. 

“It is dreadful!” he 
dreadful! Oh, I am sorry. 
mortally, bitterly sorry. I 
forgive myself. 
type.” 

“The what?” 

“The type,” he repeated. 

She paused a moment before reply- 
ing, 

“You say that as though I were noth- 
ing at all, and you didn’t love me any 
more.” 

“Don’t try to make me explain. For- 
get all about me. I'll go on loving you, 
but I must never see you again.” 


heavens!” 
countenance 


she asked 

“Too 
I’m so 
can never 
But it’s the fault of the 


said. 
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The girl had spent her whole life 
among men and women of the artistic 
temperament. She never thought them 
mad, and she accepted their vagaries as 
calmly as the Phi! accept false 
sentiment. Nevertheless, she fixed her 
dark, yearning eyes on his, and 
with a sob: 

“It’s so extreme to part forever just 
because I look like Mrs. Otway.” 

“There are other reasons.” 

She shrugged her shoulders: 

“You 
nerves.” 

“No—it’s more serious than any 
idea! Good-by, dear little girl! Sweet 
little Vivien!” 

But she brushed away her tears. 

“You're 


istines 


said, 


have got some idea on your 


heartless, wouldn’t 
sacrifice me for the sake of a fad. I 
must say what I think. All the same, 
you have made yourself quite ill. You 
look half dead. I asked Mrs. Otway 
to wait and see you. I was so proud 
of you.” 

His jaw fell 

“Is she here?” 

“Yes; in the square. J’ll call her up 
She knows you are with me.” 


or you 


Before he could stop her, she moved 
to the window and beckoned to the pair 
in the garden. 

“I don’t want to see her,” he ex- 
claimed, when he could trust his, voice; 
“she’s the last person T want at this mo- 
ment.” 

“She's my sister, and you've got to 
see her,” said Vivien; “I 
treated in this off-hand, casual way. 
You must make it seem as though I 
had broken with you. That’s only gen- 
tlemanly 


won't be 


1% ; 
But don’t you understand, or 
you ?”” 


won't 
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“I can’t pretend to understand, Still, 
you must let me save my self-respect.” 

Mrs, Otway entered the room. She 
was paler, and yet more merry than 
usual. 

“Ah, it is Mr. Paget!” said she, hold- 
ing out her hand. “We rarely meet 
nowadays.” 

“I was thinking,” said Vivien,“ that 
you could give him a lift in your car- 
riage. He’s got a nervous headache.” 

She had forgotten Bembridge till his 
form loomed behind Mrs. Otway’s in 
the doorway. Mrs, Otway was all gra- 
ciousness and concern for Mr. Paget’s 
headache. Before he could realize the 
difficulty, the inconceivability, the des- 
peration of the situation, he was sitting 
by Cara’s side in her single brougham. 

“How much does that poor little thing 
know?” he whispered, at last. 

“Nothing,” said Cara. 

“Who can tell her?” 

“Mr. Bembridge.” 

This reply roused him from the torpor 
of humiliation. 

‘Who is Bembridge ?”’ 

“The man.” said Mrs, Otway, “who 
has been waiting to marry her for nearly 
five years. But he won’t tell her till 
they are married.” 

Mrs. Otway, who had a heart of ten- 
der kindness, nodded her head and 
looked away from the sufferer out of 
the window. 

“How she deceived me!” he said with 
indignation. 

Even then Mrs. Otway never smiled. 
She touched his hand lightly, and 
glanced at the sunset. 

“What can one expect,” she asked, 
“from human nature? It hurts every- 
body.” 


ae 


As soon as ever women belong to us, we no longer belong to them.—Michel 
Eyquem de Montaigne. 
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E was a pale little man, with big 
teeth and prominent eyes ; sitting 
opposite to him in a bus one 

would have found it incredible that 
there could be a woman to love him. As 
a matter of fact there were two, one 
dead, not counting a mother whose in- 
articulate devotion he resented, and a 
pale sister, also dead. 

The only woman of value to him 
came down every evening to meet the 
5.20, and stood very near the edge of 
the platform with her eyes flickering 
along the moving carriages. She never 
knew from which end of the train he 
would alight, because, as he told her, it 
was only by the skin of his teeth that 
he caught it at all, and he often had 
to jump in at the nearest open door 
and stand the whole way down among 
other men’s feet, with his hand against 
the rack to steady himself. He could 
have come down easily and luxuriously 
by the 6.05, in the corner of a smoking 
carriage, but he gave himself this 
trouble for the sake of three-quarters 
of an hour more with her. It was the 
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consciousness. of this, and of many 
other things, which made her so speech- 
less when they met. Often they were 
through the barrier and halfway down 
the road before she found a word to 
say. She was young, with thin features 
and light hair and eyes, and they had 
been married less than a year. 
When they turned from the road 
down the tree-shadowed lane he would 
shift his bag from one hand to the 
other and steal an arm round her shoul- 
ders. He loved her shy tremor, and the 
little embarrassed way she would lean 
down to make a snatch at his bag, 
which he would sometimes allow her to 
carry. Their house was among the first 
two or three on a new estate, and over- 
looked rolling country from the western 
windows; from the east the house backs 
of new roads. It had been built for him 
at the time of his first marriage, four 
years ago, and still smelled a little of 
plaster, and was coldly distempered, 
which he hated, but they said it was 
not yet safe to paper the walls. 
To-day she said, “Come down and 
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have a look at the garden, Martin; I’ve 
been planting things.” So he put down 
his bag and they walked to the end of 
the garden, where a new flower bed 
looked scratched-up and disordered, and 
was edged with little drooping plants. 

“Very pretty,” he said, looking at 
her and absently prodding at the mold 
with his umbrella. “I suppose they’ll 
grow?” 

“Oh, yes, Martin, they’re going to 
grow right up and hide the board fence; 
it’s so ugly.” 

“If they’re going to be so tall you 
should have planted them at the back 
and put the smaller things in front. As 
it is, everything else would be hidden.” 

“Why, yes,” she cried, disheartened, 
“T never thought of that—oh, Martin! 
It seemed such a pity to go walking 
over the new flower bed, leaving foot- 
marks; that’s why I put them near the 
edge—and now I can’t unplant them. 
What a lot there is to learn! Will you 
take me to the Gardening Exhibition 
next summer? I was reading about it 
—there are corners of gardens by all 
the famous people, and stone seats, and 
fountains—we might buy a_ sundial 
there, and there are lectures you can go 
to, and prize roses. We should learn 


a lot.” 
“Next summer? Well, we’ll see,” he 
said. ‘Meanwhile don’t overdo it—all 


this gardening.” They skirted the flower 
bed and went to lean up against the 
fence, resting their elbows on the top. 
She was half an inch taller than he, and 
her high heels gave her a further ad- 
vantage. A little wind blew in their 
faces as they looked out toward the 
fading distance. The fields were dotted 
here and there with clumps of. elm; 
with here and there a farmhouse roof, 
the long roofs and gleaming windows of 
a factory. 

“This open country stretches for such 
miles,” she said dreamily. ‘Sometimes, 
on these quiet, misty days, I begin to 
think the sea’s over there, and that, if 
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the clouds along the distance lifted, I 
should see it suddenly, shining. And, 
with this wind, I could be sure I smell 
and hear it.” 

“Yes, I know. One often gets that 
feeling.” 

“Do your” , 

“Well, no,” he said confusedly, “but 
I’m sure one does. I can imagine it.” 
Some one had said the same thing to 
him, just here, three or four years ago. 

“You often understand before I say 
things, don’t you, ‘Martin? Isn’t it cu- 
rious? All sorts of woman’s discover- 
ies that I’ve made about this house were 
nothing new atallto you. Like my idea 
about a fitment cupboard for that corner 
of the landing. Fancy that having oc- 
curred to you!” 

He did not answer. He had taken off 
his hat, and she watched the wind blow- 
ing through his fair hair, as soft and 
fine as a baby’s. Little wrinkles were 
coming in the forehead that she thought 
so noble, and his face—well, one could 
not analyze it, but it was a lovely face. 
She pictured him swaying for forty 
minutes in the train, with his hand 
against the luggage rack, in order to be 
with her now, and said, “Oh, Martin, 
Martin!” 

“Let’s come into the house.” 

“No, not into the house.” 

“Why not? It’s cold; you're cold, 


little woman.” He drew her arm 
through his and chafed her hand. 
“Let’s stay out,” she begged. “It 


isn’t time for supper. 
to get dark yet. 
Martin!” 

“Why,” he said, looking round af 
her, “one would think you were afraid 
of the house.” 

“Hoo!” she laughed. 
house !” 

But he was still dissatisfied. Some- 
thing was making her restless; she was 
out in the garden too much. And when 
she was not in the garden she was al- 
ways walking about the house. One or 


It isn’t beginning 
Do stay out—dear 


“Afraid of our 
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two days, when he had stayed at home 
to work, he had heard her on the stairs 
and up and down the passages; up and 
down, up and down. He knew that 
women in her state of health were ab- 
normal, had strange fancies. Still 

Now she was talking about the new 
sundial ; where they were going to put it. 
Nasturtiums were to be planted round 
the foot, she said, because nasturtiums 
grew so fast and made a show. Her 
mind had a curious way of edging away 
from the immediate future. Next 
summer! Why, she would have other 
things besides sundials to think of then. 
What a funny little woman she was! 

“T wonder you never thought of hav- 
ing a sundial before,” she insisted. “Did 
Anybody ever think of it?” 

“Well, no,” he said; “I don’t think it 
ever occurred to me.” 

“Or Anybody?” 

“No, nor anybody.” 

She looked up at the house, silhouet- 
ted against the evening sky. 

“It’s funny living in such a new 
house. I never had. I wonder who 
will come after us.” 

“We are not likely to move for some 
time,” he said sharply. 

“Oh, no! Only if we did. It seems 
so very much our house; I can’t imag- 
ine anybody else at home here, we have 
made it so entirely—you and I. What 
was it like the first month or two?” 

“Very damp,” he said, now wishing 
to return to the sundial. 

“Did you have the drawing-room very 
pretty ?” 

“Oh, yes, there were a great many 
curtains and things, I had to take down 
all the pictures; they were going moldy 
on the walls. It was always a pretty 
room, even with nothing in it at all. 
But it’s nothing without you in it, 
Pussy.” 

“You didn’t miss me for a long time,” 
she said, with her cheek against his. 

“Always,” he said, “always, always, 
always.” 
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“Oh, no,” she said seriously, “05 





know you couldn’t have been lonely,/# 

“Lonely—I was wretched!” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried with a start, 
putting her hand over his lips. 

“Anyway”—he kissed her fingerge 
“nobody is lonely now. Come into the 
house.” ; 

She hung back on his arm a little but 
did not again protest; they went in by 
a glass door into the kitchen passage, 
As they passed through the archway 
into the hall he put out his hand to 
sweep something aside; then smiled 
shamefacedly. It was funny how he 
always expected that portiére. She had 
declared that a draft came through 
from the kitchen, and insisted on put- 
ting it up. She had filled the house 
with draperies, and Pussy had taken 
them down. When the portiére was 
there he had always been forgetting it, 
and darting through to change his 
boots in the evening, would envelop his 
head and shoulders ridiculously in the 
musty velvet folds. Funny how he 
could never accustom himself to the 
changes; the house as it had been was 
always in his mind, more present than 
the house as it was. He could never 
get used to the silence halfway up the 
stairs, where the grandfather clock used 
to be. Often he found himself half- 
way across the hall to see what was 
the matter with it; it had been a tire- 
some clock, more trouble than it was 
worth, with a most reverberating tick, 
Pussy had put a bracket of china theré 
in its place. 

Because it was a chilly autumn eve 
ning they had lighted a fire in the draw- 
ing-room, the curtains were drawn; 
what an evening they would spend toe 
gether after supper! An armchair had 
been pulled forward and a workbasket 
gaped beside it; he wondered what 
Pussy had been sewing. He stood im 
the hall, looking in through the opes 
door, and remembered Her making 
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them up in her fingers for him to see. 
Sometimes he had barely raised his eyes 
from his book—she had never been able 
to understand his passion for self-edu- 
cation. As she finished the things, she 
had taken them upstairs and locked 
them away, and sometimes she would 
put down her sewing and rattle her 
work box maddeningly, and look at 
him across the fire and sigh. It would 
be wonderful to watch Pussy sewing. 
He could hear her moving about in the 
hall—such a Pussy!—hanging up his 
overcoat, then opening the oak chest 
and rattling things about in it for all 
the world as though she were after a 
mouse. 

“I found some pictures,” she said, 
coming up behind him with a stack of 
something in her arms. “Come into the 
drawing-room and we'll look.” The 
young fire gave out a fitful light, and 
they knelt down on the hearthrug and 
put their heads together over the pic- 
tures. “Nursery pictures,” said Pussy 
—she must have been up in the attic; 
he wished he had cleared the contents 
of it out of his house. He stared at 
the smiling shepherdesses, farmer boys 
and woolly lambs. “They are nursery 
pictures, aren’t they, Martin? I didn’t 
know you'd actually bought the  pic- 
tures. Had—had Anybody chosen the 
curtains, too? Did you get as far as 
that ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I 
really; Pussy, I don’t remember.” 

“And did you take it all to pieces 
again? Did you alone, or did Anybody 
help you? I wonder you didn’t leave 
it, Martin; you didn’t want the room for 
anything else. But I suppose it would 
have made you sad, or other people 
sad.” 

“Have you done 
toom yet, Pussy ?”’ 

“I just pulled the furniture about a 
little; then I went to look for a fender 
in the attic and found these pictures. I 
don’t know if there were any curtains, 
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Martin; shall I buy some more? I 
saw some cretonnes specially for that 
kind of room, all over clowns and rab- 
bits and little scarlet moons.” 

“T’ll bring some patterns—or come up 
to town some day and we'll choose them 
together.” 

She did not answer; she was looking 
at the pictures. 

“Martin, was that one going to have 
been called Martin, too— Martin 
Ralph?” 

“T don’t 
cided.” 


know; it hadn’t been de- 

“Didn’t Anybody choose a name for 
him, although he didn’t live? 
real person.” 


lle was a 


“It had never been decided, Pussy. 
I’m going to get you a longer sofa, so 
that you can put your feet up. We can 
choose it when we choose the chintzes.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t. This one is very 
comfortable; I never sit in it, but that’s 
because I just don’t take to it.” 

“T hate the look of it.” 

“Well, get rid of it,” she said, smil- 
ing, “as neither of us wants a sofa. Did 
Anybody ever sit on that one?” 

As far as he remembered, it was the 
only thing in the room that she had 
ever sat on. She had never looked 
comfortable on it. She had a way of 
sitting with her head at the darkest end 
and straining her eyes over her work, 
then blinking up at him when he spoke. 
Of course she ought to have worn glass- 
es; he hated women in glasses, and she 
knew it, but her short-sightedness an- 
noyed him and he had frequently said 
so. She used to come and meet him at 
the station—he came back by the 6.05 
in those days, sometimes by the 6.43— 
and it had so greatly irritated him to 
watch her grimacing and screwing up 
her eyes at the carriages that he had 
slipped through the barrier behind her 
and pretended when she came home that 
he had not known she was there. Per- 
haps the little chap would have been 
short-sighted if he had lived. 




















The maid came in to say that supper 
was ready, and they went into the dining 
room. Here the curtains were undrawn 
and they could see the lights twinkling 
out in the windows of the other houses. 
He often felt as though those windows 
were watching him; their gaze was hos- 
tile, full of comment and criticism. The 
sound of the wind among the bushes in 
the garden was like whispered compari- 
sons. He said they saw a good deal too 
much of the neighbors, and Pussy said 
she liked the friendly lights. “I 
wouldn’t like to be shut in all round, 
but I couldn’t live without any people. 
The next doors have been so kind. She 
came in with some plants this morning, 
and stayed talking quite a long time, 
and said if there was ever anything she 
could do—— She spoke so nicely of 
you, Martin. She’s known you by sight 
ever since you were a little boy.” 

“Oh, it’s funny to have lived in the 
same place all one’s life. All these 
people—well, they’re sometimes rather 
tiresome.” 

“Tiresome ?” 

“One gets tired of their being the 
same. Would you like to travel, Pussy?” 

“Oh, Martin!” Her eyes grew wist- 
ful; the prospect seemed remote. 

“Well, we will,” he said, with energy. 
“We'll go to Switzerland—some sum- 
mer.” 

“I'd rather go to Italy—Venice.” 

“Oh, not Venice. I don’t think you'd 
care for Venice. It’s nothing very 
much really.” 

“Have you been there?” 

“Yes, for a bit. I didn’t care about 
it.” 

“You never told me!” Her eyes that 
had been looking into his looked sud- 
denly away; the color surged up under 
her clear skin. She began to fidget with 
the spoons on the table. 

“More, Martin ?” 

“Yes, please. I say, Pussy, you’re 
not eating. You must eat, darling.” 

“Oh, I am; don’t bother. I want to 
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talk.” She lifted her eyes again and sf 


glanced at him, the light glinting on her 
golden eyelashes and on her hair. “I’ye 
been so lonely all day—well, not lonely, 
but the house was so quiet, I could hear 
myself think. I went into the east room 
and sat on the window seat. It is a 
cold room; I don’t know how we'll ever 
make it warm enough.” 

“It has never been used, you see.” 

“We must have fires there this win- 
ter. Has it mever been used? Didn't 
Anybody ever sit there or go in and 
out? Oh, they must have, Martin. It’s 
not an empty-feeling room, like the at- 
tic.” 

“Tad you stay there long?” 

“No, I didn’t; I was feeling restless, 
The white chest of drawers is locked; 
I wonder where the key is? We shall 
be wanting to use it.” 

“The key’s lost,” he said in sudden 
fear. “I know it’s lost. I'll go there 
some day and force open the drawers 
myself—they’re empty.” 

“How funny to lock them if they’re 
empty.” 

“What did you imagine was inside?” 
he asked uneasily. 

“Oh, nothing in particular. Martin, 
I think I will go up to town and buy 
those chintzes myself. And there are 
other things I want.” 

He remembered how he had heard 
Her in the east room those last two 
months before she went, opening and 
shutting the drawers. It had disturbed 
him, working at his desk in the dining 
room below, and he had come up angrily 
once or twice. He could hear Her 
scuffling to her feet at his approach, and 
when he entered She was always stand- 
ing by the window, looking intently out. 
She used to say, “Yes, all right; I 
won’t; I’m sorry, Martin,” and come 
downstairs after him, humming. She 
had never seemed to have enough to do; 
before the child came she had been in 
an aimless bustle, but afterwards she 


did nothing, nothing at all, not even: 
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keep house for him decently. That was 
probably what had made her ill—that 
and the disappointment. All the time 
he had felt Her watching his face; al- 
wavs on the verge of saying something. 

When they returned to the drawing- 
room the fire had burned down a little. 
Martin piled on wood, then sat back in 
the shadow watching Pussy, who, with a 
teading lamp at her elbow, had begun 
*y sew. He never read these evenings ; 
a table of bric-a-brac had been pushed 
up against the doors of the bookcase 
with the gilt-bound classics and ency- 
clopedias which had beguiled his eve- 
nings other years. Books, after all, 
were musty things, and all the book 
learning in the world didn’t make him 
more valuable to Pussy, whose eye 
wandered when he spoke to her of dy- 
nasties or carnivorous plants. He 
would pull her workbox toward him 
and amuse himself sorting its contents. 
One evening he came on a thimble case 
which made him start. 

“Where did you get that, Pussy?” 
he asked fiercely. It appeared that she 
had had it since she was a little girl. 
Strange that it should be the same as 
another, so familiar once! He confis- 
cated it and brought her a morocco one 
next day, with a new thimble in it that 
did not fit, 

This evening, watching her head and 
hands in the circle of light, he could 
hardly keep at the other side of the 
hearthrug from her. She was preoccu- 
pied, worked very slowly; at intervals 
she smoothed out her sewing on her 
knee, with her head on one side. Pussy 
was long-sighted, and always looked at 
things from as far away as possible. 
When he spoke, her intent eyes fixed 
themselves on him unseeingly. 

“What are 
Pussy ?”’ 

She evidently did not wish to tell him. 
She smiled, looked round the room a 
little fearfully, smiled again and took 
up her work. 
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“Pussy?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I’m so happy. 
I’m so glad to have you back. I wonder 
if any one was ever so happy.” 

“Then why do you look so sad?” 

“I was thinking it would be so ter- 
rible not to be happy. I was trying to 
imagine what I’d feel like if you didn’t 
care.” 

“Didn't care!” 

“I—I couldn’t imagine it,” she ad- 
mitted. He could no longer keep the 
length of the hearthrug between them 
when she smiled like that. She contin- 
ued with his arm round her. “You 
never let me know the feel of wanting. 
Just the littlest differences in you would 
make me eat my heart out. I should 
never be able to ask you for things. I 
should just look and look at you, try- 
ing to speak, and then you would grow 
to hate me.” 

“And then?” 

“Don’t look at me like that, Martin! 
And then I should get ill, and if you 
didn’t want me to come back I’d die. 
Silly, I was only imagining. 
shouldn’t have made me talk.” 

“You shouldn’t imagine things like 
that,” he said somberly. “What makes 

you do it? It’s—it’s morbid; you might 


You 


do yourself a great deal of harm. And 
besides, it’s—it’s———” 
“Do things like that happen? Could 


a person go on loving and loving and 
never be wanted ?” 

“How should J know?” 

“T think,” she said, “that not to want 
a person must be a sort—a sort of mur- 
der. I think a person who was done 
out of their life like that would be 
brought back by the injustice much 
more than anybody who was shot or 
stabbed.” 

“Are these the sort of things you 
think about all day?” 

She looked at his white face, and 
laid her head against his shoulder and 
began to whimper. 
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“Oh, Martin, don’t be angry. I am 
so frightened; I am so frightened.” 

“Hush !” 

“We're not safe and I don’t believe 
we're even good. It can’t be right to 
be so happy when there isn’t enough 
happiness in the world to go round. 
Suppose we had taken somebody else’s 
happiness, somebody else’s life!” 
“Pussy, hush, be quiet! J forbid you. 
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The Oblation 


AS* nothing more of me, sweet; 
All I can give you I give, 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet: 
Love that would help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar. 


All things were nothing to give 
Once to have sense of you more, 
Touch you and taste of you, sweet, 
) Think you and breathe you and live, 
Swept of your wings as they soar; 
Trodden by chance of your feet. 


I that have love and no more 


—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


ling, there’s no sin in happiness. Yoy 
shouldn’t play with dreadful thoughts, 
Nothing can touch us.” 

“T sometimes feel the very room hates 
us!” 

“Nothing can touch us,” he reitera- 
ted, looking defiantly into the corners of 
the room. 






Give you but love of you, sweet: 
He that hath more, let him give; 
He that hath wings, let him soar; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 


You’ve been dreaming. You've beep 
silly, imagining these horrors. My dar 






















HE Abbé Marignan bore his fight- 
I ing title bravely. He was a tall, 
lanky priest, a fanatic, of an 
ecstatic but upright soul. His beliefs 
were deeply rooted and without vacilla- 
tion. He truly believed that he under- 
stood God, that he had fathomed His 
designs, His will, and His intentions. 
Sometimes as he strode to and fro 
the little garden of his country parson- 
age a question flashed across his mind: 
“Why did God create this?” 
stituting himself for God, he would 
search diligently, and nearly always he 
found a solution. 
It is not he 


And sub- 


who would have mur- 
mured in a transport of pious humility: 
“O Lord, Thy ways are past finding 
out!” He said to himself: “I am the 
servant of God; it is my place to know 
the reasons for His acts, and, if I do not 
know them, to divine them.” 
Everything in nature seemed to him 
created with admirable and absolute 
logic. The “wherefore” and the “‘there- 
fore” always balanced nicely. Dawns 
were created to enhance awakenings, the 
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days to ripen the harvests, the rains to 


water them, the evening to prepare 
for sleep, and the dark nights for 
slumber. 


The four seasons corresponded per- 
fectly to all the needs of agriculture, 
and the good priest never would have 
been assailed with the suspicion that 
nature possesses no intentions and that, 
on the contrary, all living things have 
conformed to the drastic conditions of 
the seasons, of climate and of matter. 

Women, however, he hated; he hated 
them subconsciously and despised them 
by instinct. He frequently repeated the 
words of Christ: “Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?” And he added, “One 
might say that God Himself was dis- 
pleased with that work of His hands.” 

Woman was indeed for him the child 
twelve times unclean of whom the poet 
speaks. She was the temptress who had 
beguiled the first man and who con- 
tinued her work of damnation through 
the ages; she was the fragile, the dan- 
gerous and the mysteriously troubling 
being. And more than he hated her 
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body of seduction, he hated her loving 
soul. 

Often he had felt the tenderness of 
women turned toward him, and although 
he knew himself to be impregnable he 
was exasperated at the need of loving 
which always quivers within them. 

To his way of thinking God had 
created women only in order to tempt 
and prove man. She should be ap- 
proached only with precaution and 
fear. She was a trap whose arms were 
spread wide and whose lips were open 
to ensnare man. 

His attitude toward nuns was a 
little softer, for their vow rendered them 
harmless; but he treated them harshly 
notwithstanding, because in the depths 
of their shackled hearts, of their 
humbled hearts, he felt their eternal ten- 
derness surround him, even though he 
was a priest. 

He was conscious of it in their looks 
more softly pious than the looks of 
monks, in their ecstasies in which their 
womanliness was blended with devotion, 
in their transports toward the Christ, 
which angered him because their love 
was charnel, was woman’s love; he was 
conscious of this accursed tenderness in 
their very docility, in the softness of 
their voices when they spoke to him, in 
their lowered eyes, in their tears when 
he chastened them. 

And when he came out of the doors 
of the convent he shook his cassock and 
walked off with long strides as though 
he were fleeing from peril. 

He had a niece who lived with her 
mother in the little house near by, and he 
was bent in making a sister of charity of 
this young girl, 

She was pretty, scatter-brained and 
pert. When the abbé sermonized she 
laughed ; and when he grew vexed with 
her she embraced him vehemently, 
pressing him to her heart the while he 
would seek involuntarily to free him- 
self from her caress which filled him, 
despite himself, with sweet joy, awaken- 
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ing in him the instinct of pate nity 
which sleeps in every man. 

Often he spoke to her of God, of his 
God, when they were walking side by 
side through the woods. But she scarce. 
ly listened and looked up at the sky of 
down at the grass, the flowers, and the 
trees with a joy of living which shone 
in her eyes. Sometimes she rushed 
forward to catch some flying creature 
and bringing it back to him cried: “See, 
uncle, how lovely it is; I want to kiss 
it.” And this need of “kissing” flies 
or lilac berries worried, irritated and 
revolted the priest who traced it to the 
irrepressible fountain of tenderness 
which bubbles in the heart of woman. 

Then, one fine day, the sacristan’s 
wife, who kept house for the Abbé 
Marignan, informed him, very cautious- 
ly, that his niece had a lover. 

At this news he was filled with a ter- 
rible emotion which all but choked him, 
and he stood stock still with lather all 
over his face, for he was in the very act 
of shaving. 

When he was once more able to think 
and to speak, he cried angrily: “It is 
not true, Melanie. You are lying!” 

“May our Lord judge me if I am 
lying,” replied the woman, her hand on 
her heart. “I tell you she goes to him 
every evening as soon as your sister is 
in bed. They meet on the bank of the 
river. You have only to go there be- 
tween ten o’clock and midnight and you 
can see for yourself.” 

He ceased shaving and began to walk 
the room violently as he always did in 
moments of grave thought. When he 
decided to continue shaving he gave 
himself three wicked cuts. 

All day long he remained mute, 
swollen with anger and with rage. To 
his priestly fury before the invincibility 
of love was added the indignation of a 
father, of a teacher, of a guardian of 
souls who has been deceived and tricked 
by a child; he was filled with the ego- 
tistical dismay of parents whose daugh- 
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ter announces that she has chosen her 
husband without asking their advice, 

After dinner he tried to read, but this 
was impossible, for he grew more and 
more angry as the minutes crept by. 
When the clock struck ten he took his 
cane, a formidable oak stick, which he 
was used to carrying with him on his 
nocturnal visits to the sick. Smilingly 
he contemplated the enormous cudgel, 
turning it about in his powerful peas- 
ant’s hand and cutting huge swathes in 
the air with it. Then, abruptly, he 
raised it aloft and, grinding his teeth, 
brought it down on the back of a chair 
which went crashing to the floor. 

He opened his door to go out, but on 
the threshold he halted, arrested by a 
magnificent moonlight such as is seldom 
seen. 

And since his was an exalted spirit, 
such a spirit as those poets the Fathers 
of the Church must have possessed, he 
was suddenly troubled and moved by 
the serene grandeur of the pallid night. 

In his little garden, all bathed in soft 
brilliance, his fruit trees threw long 
shadows against the path while the 
giant honeysuckle, which clambered up 
the walls of his house, exhaled delecta- 
ble, sugary breaths, projecting into the 
warm, clear night a perfumed soul. 

He drew a deep breath, drinking in 
the air as drunkards drink wine, and he 
commenced to walk 
astounded, 
niece. 


slowly, enchanted, 
and quite forgetful of his 


When he reached the open country he 
paused to contemplate the plain bathed 
in caressing moonlight, drowned in the 
tender and languishing charm of its 
beauty. At every instant frogs threw 
their brief, metallic challenge into the 
air, and to the seduction of the moon- 
light was added the fitful song of the 
nightingale whose music leads to dreams 
without thought and is the true accom- 
paniment of kisses. 

The abbé course, his 
Courage failing, though he knew not 


continued his 
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why. Suddenly he felt weakened, used 
up; he wanted to sit down, to remain 
where he was, to contemplate and to 
praise God in the glory of His work. 

Below, following the curves of the 
little river, wound a line of great pop- 
lars. Over its banks hung a fine, white 
mist, a thin vapor through which the 
moon rays shot silver and luminous. 

Again the priest paused, stirred to the 
depths of his soul by a strong and 
growing emotion. 

And a doubt, a vague uneasiness 
seized him; and he felt within himself 
the beginning of one of those questions 
which sometimes confronted him. 

Why had God done this? Since the 
night is dedicated to sleep, to uncon- 
sciousness, to repose, to oblivion, why 
make it more charming than the day, 
more entrancing than dawns and twi- 
lights? And why, why send this slow, 
seductive constellation, more poetic 
than the sun, to discreetly light up 
things too delicate and mysterious for 
the great luminary? 

Why did not the cleverest of all 
songsters sleep as did his brothers? 
What caused him to throw his troubling 
notes into the shadow of night? Why 
was the world shrouded in this half 
veil? Why this quivering of the heart, 
this trembling of the soul, this languor 
of the body? 





What was the purpose of all these 
beauties which men could not witness, 
since they were asleep in their beds? 
For whom was this sublime spectacle 
destined, whose was this poetry cast 
from the heavens onto earth? 

The good abbé could not understand. 

Suddenly, at the edge of the field, un- 
der the arch of the light-drenched trees, 
there appeared two shadows, walking 
side by side 

The man was the taller and his arm 
was thrown about the shoulders of his 
sweetheart. From time to time he bent 
and kissed her forehead. Their appear- 
ance gave a purpose to the lifeless land- 
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scape, which immediately enveloped 
them like a divine frame created solely 
for them, They seemed, these two, like 
one being, the being to whom was dedi- 
cated this calm and silent night; and 
they came toward the priest like a liv- 
ing answer, the answer his Master was 
sending to his questioning. 

He stood still, his heart beating. It 
seemed to him that he beheld something 
biblical, like the loves of Ruth and 
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head ran the cadences of the Song of 
Songs, the ardent cries, the passionate 
poetry of that poem of love. 

And he thought: “Perchance God 
created such nights as this to clothe 
with beauty the love of man.” 

He withdrew from this couple who 
wandered along arm in arm. It was his 
niece ; but now he asked himself wheth- 
er he had not been about to disobey God. 
For God must permit love, since he sur- 


Boaz; he felt as though he were con- 
fronted by the accomplishing of the 
will of his Lord in actual life as he had 
so often been confronted by His will 
in the lives of the saints. Through his 


rounds it with such splendor. 

And he fled, distraught, almost 
ashamed, as though his feet had strayed 
into a temple into which he had no right 
to penetrate. 
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Most women have no characters at all, 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.—Alexander Pope. 
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WHAT women mean by “trusting” might afford a subject for an interesting 
disquisition.— Richard Le Gallienne. Q 


I couLp better eat with one who did not respect the truth or the laws than 
with a sloven and unpresentable person.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


LQ 


“Or what thickness are the boards of this ship?” ‘Have no fear,” replied 
the pilot, “they are fully two inches thick.” “Merciful God!” said Panurge. “We 
are then continually within two inches of death. Is this one of the nine joys of 
marriage ?’’—Rabelais. Q 


SHE has been domineered over hitherto by vulgar intellects. It is the lot of 
many a woman. And as every one of the dear sex is the rival of the rest of her 
kind, timidity passes for folly in their charitable judgments; and gentleness for 
dullness; and silence—which is but timid denial of the unwelcome assertion of 
ruling folks, and tacit protestantism—above all, finds no mercy at the hands of 
the female Inquisition. Thus, my dear and civilized reader, if you and I were 
to find ourselves this evening in a society of greengrocers, let us say, it is probable 
that our conversation would not be brilliant; if, on the other hand, a greengrocer 
should find- himself at your refined and polite tea table, where everybody was 
saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute tearing her friends to 
pieces in the most delightful manner, it is possible that the stranger would not be 
very talkative, and by no means interesting or interested—Wiliam Makepeace 


Thackeray. 
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In THE FoRETASTE of this issue are announced i the title and author of the June anonymous story 
and the names of the suecessfiil entrants in the June BOOK Lovers’ TOURNAMENT. —The Editor. 














OW fully does the style betray the writer? Could you detect the essence of 

Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work? Could you read “Dickens” 
between the lines of a Pickwickian dialogue? Would the felicitous flow of an 
anonymous extract f1 ia Stevenson romance reveal its author to you? 

On the next page you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and 
whose author is left anonymous. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated. 

‘ i the author and the story? 

* x * x * 
|F you can detect the title of this month’s anonymous story and the name of its 
author, send us a letter of not more than one thousand words, and in it tell us: 
The of the story. 
The { ull name of the story's author. 
y ason for attributing the story to the author you have named. 
fiscovered the ttile of the story. 
ink of the story 
: * * * * 
T° the writer of the most interesting letter composed as above outlined and 
correctly naming the title and author of the anonymous story appearing in 
this issue of AINsLEE’s MAGAzINeE, the editors will pay fifty dollars. To each of 
the writers of the ten letters next in order of excellence the editors will pay five 
dollars. * * * * * 
ETTERS will be judged on the basis of literary merit and authenticated 
accuracy. In order to receive consideration, each letter must show that its 
writer has definite knowledge of the anonymous story’s title and author. This 
knowledge may come of standing familiarity with the works of the author under 
consideration, or may be derived from inquiry, research, and comparison. But 
each letter must clearly explain on what authority its writer bases his conclusion. 
Letters which exhibit evidence of guesswork will not receive consideration. 
* * 4 * * 
LL letters competing in the Book Lovers’ Tournament of this issue must be 
_ received by the Editor of AinsLrr’s MaGAzing, at 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, on or before August 10th, 1926, 

The names of successful contestants will be published in Arnster’s Maca- 

ZINE for the month of October, 1926. 


There will be another anonymous story in the September issue. 
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OW glorious, but how distressing 

a thing it is to be an exceptional 
blackbird in this world! I am 
by no means a fabulous bird, and Mon- 
sieur de Buffon has described me. But, 
alas! I am extremely rare, and very 
difficult to find. Would God I had been 
utterly undiscoverable! 

My father and mother were two good 
souls, who had lived for a number of 
years at the bottom of a secluded old 
garden in the Marais. Theirs was an 
exemplary household. While my 
mother, squatted in a thick bush, laid 
regularly three times a year, and sat on 
her eggs, dozing, with patriarchal de- 
votion, my father, still very tidy and 
very smart despite his great age, kept 
pilfering around her all day long, bring- 
ing her fine insects which he held deli- 
cately by the tip of the tail, so as not 
to disgust his wife, and, when night 
came, he never failed, if the weather 
was fine, to regale her with a song, 
which rejoiced the whole neighborhood. 
Never a quarrel, never the least cloud, 
had disturbed that sweet union, 

Scarcely had I come into the world, 
when my father, for the first time in his 
life, began to show bad temper. Al- 
though I was as yet only a dubious gray, 
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he failed to recognize in me either the 
color or the form of his numerous pos- 
terity. 

“There’s a dirty child,” he would 
sometimes say, looking askance at me; 
“it looks as if that ragamuffin must go 
and poke himself into every mortar 
heap and mud heap he comes across, 
that he is always so ugly and bespat- 
tered.” 

“Eh, dear me, my friend,” answered 
my mother, always curled into a ball in 
an old bowl, of which she had made her 
nest, “don’t you see that it’s all you 
can expect at his age? In your young 
days, weren’t you a charming little 
pickle yourself? Let our blackbirdie 
grow, and you'll see how handsome he’ll 
be; he’s one of the best I ever laid.” 

Although thus taking my side, my 
mother was under no delusion; she saw 
the growth of my fatal plumage, which 
to her appeared a monstrosity; but she 
did as mothers do, who often become 
partial to their infants because of the 
very thing in which they are hardly 
used by nature, as if the fault were their 
own, or as if they could repel in ad- 
vance the injustice of fortune which 
must strike their children. 

When the time of my first molt came, 
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my father turned very pensive indeed, 
and considered me attentively. So long 
as my feathers were coming out, he con- 
tinued to treat me kindly enough, and 
even gave me some paste when he saw 
me shivering almost naked in a corner; 
but as soon as my poor numbed wings 
began to get a new covering of down, 
with each white feather he saw appear, 
he flew into such a rage that I was 
afraid he’d pluck me for the rest of my 
days. Alas! I had no mirror; I knew 
not the cause of his anger, and I asked 
myself why the best of fathers showed 
himself so barbarous to me. 

One day, when a ray of sunshine 
and my sprouting plumage had, despite 
me, stirred my heart to joy, as I was 
fluttering about in an alley, I started, 
unfortunately for me, to sing. The 
first note that my father heard, he 
sprang up in the air like a rocket. 

“What is that I hear there?” he ex- 
claimed. “Is that how a_ blackbird 
whistles? Is that how I whistle? Is 
that whistling ?” 

And, alighting beside my mother with 
a most terrible countenance: 

“Wretch!” he said. “Who has been 
laying in your nest?” 

At these words my mother darted, 
deeply insulted, out of her bowl, not 
without doing some damage to one 
foot; she tried to speak, but her sobs 
choked her; she fell on the ground half 


swooning. I saw her at the point of 


death; terrified and trembling with 
fear I threw myself at my father’s 
knees 

“QO my father!” I said to him. 


‘hough I whistle wrong, and though 
le 


I am wrongly clad, don’t let my mother 


be punished for it! Is it her fault if 
nature has denied me a voice like 
yours? Is it her fault if I have 
not your handsome ‘yellow beak 


and your fine black French coat, which 
make you look like a churchwarden 
swallowing an omelette? If Heaven 


has made a monster of me, and if some 
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one must be punished for it, let me at 
least be the only one to suffer!” 

“That is not the question,” said my 
father. “What is the meaning of the 
absurd way in which you have just now 
presumed to whistle? Who taught you 
to whistle like that, contrary to all cus- 
tom and all rule?” 

“Alas! sir,” I answered humbly, “I 
whistled as I could, because I felt merry 
that it was fine weather, and perhaps 
because I had eaten too many flies.” 

“We don’t whistle like that in my 
family,” retorted my father, beside him- 
self. “For centuries we have whistled 
from father to son, and, when I make 
my voice heard in the night, let me tell 
you that there is an old gentleman here 
on the first floor and a little work girl 
in the attic, who open their windows to 
listen to me, Is it not enough to have 
before my eyés the frightful color of 
your ridiculous feathers, which give you 
a powdered look, like a clown at a fair? 
If I were not the most peaceable of 
blackbirds, I would have plucked you 
naked a hundred times before now, for 
all the world like a barn-door fowl 
ready for the spit.” 

“Why, then,” I exclaimed, revolted 
at my father’s injustice, “if that is the 
case, sir, don’t let that stand in your 
way! I will take myself off from your 
presence, I will spare your eyes the 
sight of this unfortunate white tail by 
which you drag me about all day long. 
I will depart, sir, I will flee; plenty 
other children will console your old age, 
since my mother lays three times a year; 
I will go far from you to hide my mis- 
ery, and perhaps,” I added, sobbing, 
“perhaps I shall find, in some neigh- 
bor’s kitchen garden, or on the gutters, 
some earth worms or some spiders to 
maintain my sad existence.” 

“As you will,” replied my father, far 
from being softened at this speech; “let 
me never see you again! You are not 
my son; you are not a blackbird.” 
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“And what am I then, sir, if you 
please ?” 

“I have no idea, but you are not a 
blackbird.” 

After these crushing words, my 
father went off with slow steps. My 
mother rose sadly, and went limping to 
have her cry out in her bowl. As for 
me, confounded and overcome, I took 
my flight as best I could, and I went, 
as I had announced, to perch myself on 
the gutter of a neighboring house. 















































My father had the inhumanity to 
leave me for several days in this mor- 
tifying situation. In spite of his vio- 
lence, he had a good heart, and, from 
the stolen looks which he directed to- 
ward me, I saw well that he would have 
liked to pardon me and recall me; my 
mother especially looked up to me con- 
stantly with eyes full of fondness, and 
sometimes even ventured to call me with 
a little plaintive cry; but my horrible 
white plumage caused them, in spite of 
themselves, a repugnance and a terror 
for which, I saw well, there was no 
remedy whatever. 

“IT am not a blackbird!” I repeated; 
and, in fact, when preening myself in 
the morning and gazing at my reflection 
in the water of the gutter, I recognized 
only too clearly how little I resembled 
my family. “O Heaven!” I repeated 
again. “Do tell me what I am!” 

One night, when it was raining in 
torrents, I was about to go to sleep, 
worn out by hunger and vexation, when 
I saw a bird settle beside me, more 
drenched, more pallid, and more lean 
than I thought possible. He was about 
my color, so far as I could judge in the 
rain which was deluging us, he had 
scarcely feathers enough on his body to 
clothe a sparrow, and he was bigger 
than myself. He seemed to me, at first 
sight, a poor and necessitous bird in- 
deed; but, in spite of the storm which 
maltreated his almost clean-plucked 
brow, he preserved an air of pride 
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which charmed me. I modestly made 
him a profound reverence, to which he 
responded with a peck of his bill, which 
all but threw me down off the gutter. 
Seeing that I scratched my ear and took 
myself off with compunction, without 
trying to answer him in his own lan- @ 
guage: 

“Who are you?” he asked in a voice 
which was as hoarse as his skull was 
bald. 

“Alas, your lordship,” .I answered, 
fearing a second thrust, “I have no 
idea. I thought I was a blackbird, but 
they have convinced me that I am not 
one.” 

The singularity of my answer, and 
my air of sincerity, interested him. He 
came beside me, and made me tell my 
story. 

“If you were a carrier pigeon like 
me,” he said, after having heard me, 
“the petty annoyances at which you dis- 
tress yourself would not disturb you one 
moment. We travel, that is our life, 
and we have our loves, it is true, but I 
do not know who my father is. To 
cleave the air, to traverse space, to see 
the mountains and plains beneath our 
feet, to breathe the very azure of the 
heavens, not the exhalations of the 
earth, to fly like the arrow to an ap- 
pointed mark which never escapes us, 
that is our pleasure and our existence. 

I travel farther in one day than a man 
can do in ten.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” I said, some- 
what emboldened, “you are a bohemian 
bird.” 

“That’s another thing about which I 
don’t much trouble,” he replied. “I 
have no country at all; I know only 
three things: my travels, my wife, and 
my little ones. Where my wife is, there 
is my country.” 

‘But what have you hanging there 
at your neck? It’s like an old, tattered 
curl-paper.”’ 

“These are papers of importance,” he 
replied, puffing himself out. “TI am go- 
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ing to Brussels this trip, and I am tak- 
ing news to the celebrated banker X 
which will make the funds fall one franc 
seventy-eight centimes.” 

!’ I exclaimed. 
“Tt is a fine life yours, and Brussels, | 





“Gracious goodness 


am sure, must be a town well worth 
seeing. Could you not take me with 
you? Since I am not a blackbird, I am 


perhaps a carrier pigeon.” 

“If you were one,” he replied, “you 
would have returned that peck which | 
gave you a moment ago.” 

“Why, sir, I'll return it to you; don’t 
let us quarrel over such a trifle. See, 
the morning is appearing and the storm 
is subsiding. Pray let me follow you! 
I am lost; I have nothing left me in 
the world; if you refuse me, there is 
nothing for it but to drown myself in 
this gutter.” 

“Very well then, go ahead! 
me if you can.” 


Follow 


I took a last look at the garden where 
my mother was sleeping. A tear rolled 
irom my eyes; the wind and rain car- 
ried it away. I 
set out. 


spread my wings, and 


My wings, I have said, were not very 
strong yet. While my guide went like 
the wind, I panted at his side; I kept up 
for some time, but soon such a violent 
dizziness seized me that I felt 
should faint. 


as if I 


“Is there far to go yet?” 
weak voice. 

“he,” me, “‘we are at 
Bourget; we have only sixty leagues to 
do now.” 

I tried fresh courage, not 
wishing to look like a draggled hen, and 
flew another quarter of an hour, but, for 
once, I was done up. 


I asked in a 


he answered 


to take 


“Sir,” I stammered afresh, “couldn’t 
we stop here a moment? I have a hor- 
rible thirst, which is torturing me, and, 
if we perched on a tree i 

“Go to the devil! 





You're a black- 
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bird!” answered the carrier pigeon in 
a rage. 

And, without deigning to turn his 
head, he continued his journey in high 
dudgeon. As for me, dazed and blind, 
I fell into a cornfield. 

[ do not know how long my faint 
lasted. When I recovered conscious- 
ness, the first thing that I remembered 
was the carrier pigeon’s last words; 
“You're only a blackbird,” he had told 
me. “Oh, my dear parents,” I thought, 
“you were wrong then! I will return 
to you; you will recognize me as your 
true and lawful child, and you will re- 
store me my place in that dear little 
heap of leaves which is below my moth- 
er’s bowl.” 

I made an effort to rise; but the fa- 
tigue of my journey and the pain which 
[ felt from my fall paralyzed all my 
limbs. Scarcely had I stood up on my 
feet, when the faintness seized me once 
more and I fell again on my side. 

The frightful thought of death was 
already presenting itself to my mind, 
when, across the cornflowers and pop- 
pies, I saw two charming persons com- 
ing toward me on tiptoe. One was a 
little magpie, very neatly marked and 
extremely coquettish, and the other a 
rose-colored The turtle 
halted some paces from me, with an in- 
tense air of modesty and of compassion 
for my misfortune; but the magpie 
came up to me, hopping in the most 
graceful manner in the world. 


turtledove, 


“Eh, dear me, poor child, what are 
you doing there?” she asked me in a 
playful and silvery voice. 

“Alas! my lady marchioness,” I an- 
swered—for she must have been that at 
least—“I am a poor devil of a traveler 
whom his postilion has dropped by the 
roadside, and I am in a fair way of dy- 
ing of hunger.” 

“Holy Virgin! Do you tell me so!” 
And she at once began to flit here 


and there upon the bushes which sur- 
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rounded us, coming and going from one 
side to the other, bringing me a quantity 
of berries and fruits, of which she made 
a little heap beside me, continuing her 
questions all the time. 

“But who are you? And where do 
you come from? What an incredible 
adventure yours is! And where are 
you going? Fancy traveling alone, so 
young, for you are only coming out of 
your first molt! What do your parents 
do? Where do they come from? How 
did they come to let you away in that 
state? Why, it’s enough to make one’s 
feathers stand on end!” 

While she was talking, I had raised 
myself a little on one wing, and IJ ate 
with a good appetite. The turtle re- 
mained motionless, always looking at 
me with an air of pity. Meanwhile she 
noticed that I was looking about with 
an exhausted air, and she understood 
that I was thirsty. A drop from the 
rain which had fallen during the night 
was left on a scrap of pimpernel; she 
timidly gathered this drop in her beak 
and brought it to me quite fresh. Cer- 
tainly, if I had not been so ill, such a 
reserved person would never have ven- 
turned on such a proceeding. 

I did not yet kndw what love was, 
but my heart beat violently. Divided 
between two varying emotions, I was 
possessed by an inexplicable pleasure; 
my table maid was so gay, my cup 
bearer so effusive and gentle, that ] 
could have wished to go on breakfasting 
thus to all eternity, Unfortunately 
everything has an end, even a convaies- 
cent’s appetite. The repast finished and 
my strength restored, I satisfied the 
little magpie’s curiosity and related my 
misfortunes to her with as much sin- 
¢erity as I had told them the evening 
before to the pigeon. The magpie lis- 
tened to me with more attention than 
seemed natural to her, and the turtle 
gave me some charming tokens of her 
profound sensibility. But when I came 
to touch on the prime cause of my 


troubles, that is to say my ignorance as 
to what I was: 

“Are you joking?” the pie exclaimed. 
“You a blackbird! Youa pigeon! Fie! 
You are a magpie, my dear child, a 
magpie, if ever there was one—and a 
very pretty magpie,” she added, giving 
me a little blow with her wing, a tap 
with her fan, so to speak. 

“But, my lady marchioness,” I an- 
swered, “it seems to me that, for a mag- 
pie, my color, if you'll excuse me saying 
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“A Russian magpie, my dear; you are 
a Russian magpie! Don’t you know 
that they are white? Poor boy, what 
innocence !”’ 

“But, madame,” I replied, “how 
should I be a Russian magpie, when I 
was born in the Marais in an old broken 
bowl ?”’ 

“Ah! The dear child! You are one 
of the invaders, my dear; do you fancy 
that you are the only one? Leave it to 
me, and do as I bid you; I'll take you 
with me this very hour, and show you 
the finest things in the world.” 

“Where is that, madame, if you 
please?” 

“In my green palace, my darling; 
you'll see what a life we lead there. 
You'll not have been a magpie a quar- 
ter of an hour, before you'll want to 
hear tell of no other thing. There are a 
hundred of us there; not those great vil- 
lage magpies, who beg alms on the high- 
roads, but all noble and well-bred, slim, 
active, and no bigger than a fist. Not 
one of us but has neither more nor less 
than seven black bars and five white 
bars; that is an invariable rule, and we 
despise everybody else. You have not 
the black marks, it is true, but your 
quality of Russian will be enough to 
secure your admission, Our life is 
spent in two things, chattering and tit- 
tivating. From morning to midday we 
tittivate, and from midday to evening 
we chatter. Each of us perches on a 
tree, as lofty and old as possible. In 
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the middle of the forest rises an im- 
mense oak, uninhabited, alas! It was 
the dwelling of the late King Pie X., 
whither we used to go in pilgrimage, 
heaving mighty great sighs; but, apart 
from this little sadness, we pass the 
time wonderfully. Our wives are not 
prudes, any more than our husbands 
are jealous, but our pleasures are pure 
and honest, because our heart is as 
noble as our language is frank and joy- 
ous. Our pride has no bounds, and, if 
a jay or any other low fellow should 
chance to thrust himself in among us, 
we pluck him without mercy. But that 
does not prevent us from being the best 
neighbors in the world, and the spar- 
rows, the tomtits, and the goldfinches, 
who live in our copses, find us always 
ready to help them, to feed them, and 
to defend them. Nowhere is there 
more chattering than among us, and no- 
where less evil speaking. We are not 
without some old devotee magpies, who 
say their paternosters all day long, but 
the giddiest young gossip among us can 
pass, without fear of a peck, close to 
the severest dowager. In a word, we 
live on pleasure, on honor, on gossip, 
on glory, and on dress.” 

“That is very fine indeed, madame,” 
I replied, “and I should certainly be ill- 
advised not to obey the orders of a 
person like you. But, before having 
the honor of following you, allow me, 
by your leave, to say a word to this 
good young lady here, Mademoiselle,” 
I continued, addressing myself to the 
turtle, “tell me frankly, I entreat you, 
do you think that I am really a Russian 
magpie?” 

\t this question, the turtle hung 
down her head, and turned pink, like 
Lolotte’s ribbons. 

“Why, sir,” she said, “I don’t 
if J 

“In Heaven’s name, speak, mademoi- 
selle! I have not the slightest inten- 
tion of offending you, quite the con 
trary. 


know 
can——” 


You both look so charming to 
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me, that I here and now vow to offer 
my heart and my claw to whichever of 
you will accept it, the moment I know 
if I am a magpie or something else; for, 
when I look at you,” I added, speaking 
in a lower tone to the young lady, “I 
feel a something of the turtledove about 
me, which torments me strangely.” 

“Why, to be sure,” said the turtle, 
blushing still more, “I do not know if 
it is the reflection of the sun striking 
on you through these poppies, but your 
plumage does seem to me to have a 
slight tint ae 

She did not venture to say more. 

“O perplexity!” I exclaimed. “How 
am I to know what to believe? How 
give my heart to one of you, when it is 
so cruelly torn asunder? O Socrates! 
How admirable, but how hard to follow, 
the principle thou has given us, when 
thou saidst, ‘Know thyself!’ ” 

Since the day when my unfortunate 
song had so enraged my father, I had 
never made use of my voice. At this 
juncture it came into my mind to em- 
ploy it as a means of discerning the 
truth. “By Jove,’ thought I, “since 
my father put me to the door after the 
first couplet, the least the second can do 
is to produce some effect on these la- 
dies!” Having, then, commenced by 
bowing politely, as if to request their 
indulgence because of the rain which 
I had come through, I began first of all 
to whistle, then to warble, then to do 
roulades, then at last to sing at the pitch 
of my voice, like a Spanish muleteer in 
full blast. 

The longer I sang, the farther and 
farther the little magpie made off from 
me with an air of surprise, which soon 
became stupefaction, then turned into a 
feeling of terror mingled with profound 
weariness. She described circles round 
about me, like a cat about a piece of 
scalding hot bacon which has just 
burned her, but which she wishes to 
taste again. Seeing the effect of my 
experiment, and wishing to carry it out 
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to the end, the more impatience the poor 
marchioness showed, the more I sang 
myself hoarse. She resisted my melodi- 
ous efforts for five-and-twenty minutes ; 
at last, unable to stand them any longer, 
she flew away noisily and returned to 
her palace of verdure. As for the 
turtle, she had been sound asleep al- 
most from the first. 

“Admirable effect of harmony!” | 
reflected. “O Marais! O maternal 
bowl! More than ever my thoughts 
return to you!” 

At the moment when I was spread- 
ing my wings to depart, the turtle re- 
opened her eyes. 

“Adieu,” she said, 
lite and so tiresome! 
ruli; remember me!” 

“Beauteous Guruli,” I answered, 
“you are good, gentle and charming; 
I would live and die for you. But you 
are rose color; such happiness is not 
meant for me!” 





“stranger, sO po- 
My name is Gu- 


The unfortunate effect produced by 
my song did not fail to sadden me. 
“Alas, music; alas, poesy!” I repeated 
on my way back to Paris. “How few 
hearts there are which comprehend 
you!” 

While making these reflections, I 
bumped my head against another bird’s 
who was flying in the opposite direc- 
tion to me. The shock was so violent 
and so unexpected that we both fell 
down on a treetop, which, by good 
luck, was there. After shaking our- 
selves a bit, I eyed the newcomer, ex- 
pecting a quarrel. J was surprised to 
see that he was white. To tell the truth, 
he had a head somewhat bigger than 
myself, and over his sort of 
crest, which gave him a mock-heroic 
appearance. Besides that, he carried 
his tail well up in the air, with great 
magnanimity ; however, he did not seem 
at all disposed to do battle. We ad- 
dressed each very civilly, and 
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made our mutual excuses, after which 
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we entered into conversation. 
the liberty of asking him his name and 
what country he came from, 

“I am astonished,” he said to me, 


“that you do not know me. 
not one of us?” 

“To tell the truth, sir,” I answered, 
“I do not know to whom I belong. 
Every one asks me and says the same 
thing to me; it must be a wager that 
they have made.” 

“You are joking,” he said. “Your 
plumage becomes you too well for me 
not to recognize a brother. You be- 
long unmistakably to that illustrious and 
venerable race which is entitled in Latin 
cacatua, in learned language kakatoés, 
and in vulgar jargon cockatoo.” 

“Faith, sir, that is possible, and it 
would be a great honor indeed for me. 
But do not let that prevent you from 
acting as if I were not one, and have 
the condescension to inform me whom 
I have the honor of addressing.” 

“T am,” responded the unknown, “the 
great poet Kacatogan. I have made 
mighty travels, sir, arid passages, and 
cruel peregrinations. It was not yes- 
terday that I began to rhyme, and my 
Muse has had her misfortunes. I have 
warbled under Louis XVI., sir, I have 
bawled for the Republic, I have nobly 
sung the Empire, I have discreetly 
lauded the Restoration, I have even 
made an effort in these last times, and 
have submitted, not without difficulty, 
to the exigencies of this tasteless cen- 
tury, I have launched on the world 
piquant distichs, sublime hymns, gra- 
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cious dithyrambs, pious elegies, long- 
haired dramas, woolly romances, pow- 
dered vaudevilles, and bald tragedies. 
In a word, I can flatter myself with 
having added to the Temple of the 
Muses gallant festoons, some 
somber battlements, and some ingenious 
arabesques. 


some 


What more do you want? 
I have grown old. But I still rhyme 

ly, sir, and such as you see me 
now, I was dreaming over a poem in 


vigorously, si 








one canto, which would be at least six 
pages long, when you gave me a bump 
on my brow. Nevertheless, if I can 
help you in any way, I am entirely at 
your service.” 

“Indeed you can, sir,” I replied, “for 
you find me at this moment in a serious 
poetical difficulty. I do not presume 
to say that I am a poet, still less a great 
poet, such as you,” I added, bowing to 
him, “but nature has endowed me with 
a throat, which itches when I am at 
ease or when I am vexed. To tell you 
the truth, I am absolutely ignorant of 
the rules.” 

“T have forgotten them,” said Kaca- 
togan. “Don’t worry yourself about 
that.” 

“But an annoying thing happens to 
me,” I replied; “my voice produces an 
effect on those who hear it, almost the 
same as that which a certain Jean de 
Nivelle’s produced on You know 
what I mean?” 

“I know,” said Kacatogan; “I have 
seen this odd effect in my own experi- 
ence. The cause of it is unknown to 
me, but the effect is indisputable.” 

“Well, then, sir, you who seem to me 
to be the Nestor of poesy, can you sug- 
gest, I entreat you, a remedy for this 
painful drawback ?” 

“No,” said Kacatogan, “for my own 
part, I have never been able to find 
one. I was much exercised about it 
when I was young, because they always 
hissed me; but nowadays I have ceased 
to think about it. I suspect that this 
repugnance arises from what the public 
reads by others than ourselves: that 
distracts its attention.” 

“I am of your opinion; but you will 
agree, sir, that it is very hard for a 
well-intentioned creature to put people 
to flight the moment a good impulse 
seizes him. Would you be so kind as 





do me the service of listening to me, 
and giving me your frank opinion?” 

“Most willingly,” said Kacatogan ; “‘l 
am all ears.” 
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I at once began to sing, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing that Kaca- 
togan neither fled nor fell asleep. He 
stared at me fixedly, and from time to 
time nodded his head with an air of 
approval, and with a sort of murmur 
of commendation. But I soon saw that 
he was not listening to me, and was 
dreaming of his poem. Taking advan- 
tage of a moment when 1 was taking 
breath, he interrupted me all at once. 

“T have found that rhyme after all!” 
he cried, smiling and wagging his head; 
“it is the sixty-thousand-seven-hun- 
dred-and-fourteenth that has come out 
of this brain of mine! And they have 
the audacity to say that I am aging! 
I'll go and read it to my kind friends; 
I'll go and read it to them, and we'll 
see what they have to say to it!” 

So speaking, he took flight and dis- 
appeared, apparently having quite for- 
gotten that he had met me. 


Left alone and disappointed, the best 
thing I could do was to take advantage 
of what was left of the day, and fly at 
the full stretch of my wings toward 
Paris. Unfortunately I did not know 
my way. My journey with the pigeon 
had been too agreeable to leave me with 
any very exact recollection; so, instead 
of going straight on, I turned to the left 
at Bourget, and, overtaken by the 
night, was obliged to seek a resting 
place in the woods of Morfontaine. 

They were all going to bed when I 
arrived, The magpies and jays, who, 
as every one knows, are the worst bed- 
fellows in the world, were squabbling 
on every hand. In the bushes the spar- 
rows were chirruping and treading one 
upon another. At the water’s edge two 
herons were stalking gravely, perched 
on their long stilts, in the attitude of 
meditation, the George Dandins of the 
place, waiting patiently for their wives. 
Some enormous crows, half asleep, 
were settling themselves heavily on the 
tops of the highest trees, and were 
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snuffling their evening prayers. Lower 
down, the amorous tits were still pur- 
suing one another in the copses, while 
a disheveled woddpecker was pushing 
her family from behind to make them 
go into the holiow of a tree. Troops 
of hedge sparrows returned from the 
fields, dancing in the air like puffs of 
smoke, and swooping down upon a 
shrub, which they covered entirely; 
chaffinches, warblers, redbreasts ar- 
ranged themselves lightly on detached 
branches, like the crystals on a chande- 
lier. On every hand voices resounded, 
saying as plainly as could be: “Come, 
my wife! Come, my girl! Come to 
me, my fair one! This way, my sweet! 
Here I am, my dear! Good evening, my 
mistress! Adieu, my friends! Sound 
sleep, my children!” 

What a situation for a bachelor to 
have to sleep in such a guest house! 

I went to perch myself on a branch 
where half a dozen birds’ of differ- 
ent sorts were in a row. I modestly 
took the last place, at the extremity of 
the branch, in the hope that they would 
tolerate me, As ill luck would have it, 
my neighbor was an old dove, as dry as 
a rusty weathercock. At the moment 
when I came near her, the few feathers 
which covered her bones were the ob- 
ject of her solicitude; she pretended to 
preen them, but she was too much afraid 
of pulling one out; she merely passed 
them in review to see if she had her 
count. Scarcely had I touched her with 
the tip of my wing, when she drew her- 
self up majestically. 

“What do you mean, sir?” she said 
to me, compressing her beak with a 
modesty quite British. 

And, fetching me a great nudge with 
her elbow, she sent me down with a 
vigor that would have done honor to a 
porter. 

I fell into a clump of heather, where 
a fat woodhen was sleeping. My own 
mother in her bow! did not have such 
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an air of bliss. She was so plump, so 
full-blown, so well set on her triple 
stomach, that one would have taken her 
for a pie off which the crust had been 
eaten. I crept furtively in beside her. 
“She won’t wake,” I said to myself, 
“and in any case such a good, fat 
mammy can’t be very cross.” No more 
she was. She half opened her eyes, and 
said to me, with a slight sigh: 

“You're bothering me, child; go 
away.” 

I began to despair, and I was about 
to go to sleep in a solitary corner, when 
a nightingale began to sing. Everybody 
at once became silent. Alas! How 
pure his voice was, how his very mel- 
ancholy appeared sweet! So far from 
disturbing the slumbers of others, his 
harmonies seemed to lull them to sleep. 
No one dreamed of silencing him, no 
one found fault with him for singing 
his song at such an hour; his father did 
not beat him; his friends did not take 
flight. 

“Is there no one, then, but me,” | 
cried, “who is forbidden to be happy? 
Let us depart, let us flee this cruel 
world! Better to seek my way amid 
the darkness, at the risk of being de- 
voured by some owl, than to let myself 
be thus tortured by the sight of others’ 
happiness.” 

With this thought I set out again, and 
wandered a long time at random, With 
the first streak of day I descried the 
towers of Notre Dame. In the twin- 
kling of an eye I had reached it, and I 
did not cast my eyes around long be- 
fore I recognized our garden. I flew 
thither quicker than lightning. Alas, it 
was empty! I called in vain for my 
parents: no one answered me, The 
tree where my father used to post him- 
self, the maternal bush, the dear bowl, 
all had disappeared. The ax had de- 
stroyed everything; instead of the green 
alley where I was born, there remained 
only a hundred of faggots. 
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At first | searched for my parents in 
all the gardens round about, but it was 
wasted labor; they had without doubt 
taken refuge in some far-off quarter, 
and I should never be able to get news 
of them. 

Overcome by a dreadful sorrow, I 
went to perch myself on the gutter to 
which my father’s anger had first ex- 
iled me. I passed days and nights there 
in deploring my sad existence. I had 
no more sleep; I scarcely ate: 1 was 
like to die of grief. 

One day, when I was lamenting as 
usual : 

“So then,” I said aloud, “1 am neither 
a blackbird, for my father plucked me; 
nor a pigeon, since I fell by the way 
when I wanted to go to Belgium; nor a 
Russian magpie, since the little mar- 
chioness stopped her ears the moment 
I opened my beak; nor a turtledove, 
Guruli, even Guruli, 
snored like a monk when I was singing; 
nor a parrot, since Kacatogan did not 
deign to listen to me; nor a bird of any 
kind, in short, since at Morfontaine 
they let me sleep all by myself. And 
yet I have feathers on my body; here 
are claws and here are wings. I am 
no monster, witness, Guruli, and even 
the little marchioness, who found me 
quite to their taste. By what inexplic- 
able mystery can these feathers, these 
wings, these claws not form a total to 
which a name might be given? Can 
I not by any chance be > 

I was about to continue my lamenta- 
tions, when I was interrupted by two 
market women disputing in the street. 

“Why, hang me,” said one of them to 
the other, “if you ever manage it, I’ll 
make you a present of a white black- 
bird!” 

“Merciful Heaven!’ I exclaimed. 
“That’s my case! O Providence! I 
am the son of a blackbird, and I am 
white: I am a white blackbird!” 

This discovery, it must be acknowl- 
edged, altered my ideas considerably. 
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Instead of continuing to lament my lot, 
I began to puff out my chest and march 
proudly up.and down the gutter, look- 
ing into space with a victorious air. 

“It’s something,” I said to myself, “to 
be a white blackbird: that isn’t found 
in a donkey’s stride. I was very simple 
to distress myself at not finding my like: 
it is the fate of genius, it is mine! I 
meant to flee the world: now I mean 
to astonish it! Since I am this bird 
without a peer, of which the vulgar deny 
the existence, I ought, and I mean, to 
comport myself as such, nothing more 
or less than the Phoenix, and to despise 
the rest of the winged race. I must buy 
the memoirs of Alfieri and the poems of 
Lord Byron; that substantial pabulum 
will inspire me with a noble pride; with- 
out reckoning that which God has given 
me. Yes, I mean to add, if that is pos- 
sible, to the luster of my birth. Nature 
has made me rare; I will make myself 
mysterious. It will be a favor, a glory, 
to see me. And, indeed,” I added in a 
lower tone, “supposing I show myself 
frankly for money? 

“But shame! What an unworthy 
thought! I mean to make a poem, like 
Kacatogan, not in one canto, but in 
twenty-four, like all the great men; that 
is not enough; there will be forty-eight, 
with notes and an appendix! The uni- 
verse must learn of my existence. I 
shall not fail, in my verses, to deplore 
my loneliness; but I shall do it in such 
a way that the most fortunate will envy 
me. Heaven has refused me a 
mate, I will say frightful evil of those 
of others, I will prove that everything 
is too sour, except the grapes which I 
eat. The nightingales must look to them- 
selves; I will demonstrate, as sure as 
two and two make four, that their com- 
plaints make one sick, and that their 
wares are worth nothing. I must go 
and find Charpentier, I mean to estab- 
lish a strong literary position for my- 
self at the very start. I intend to have 
a court about me composed not only of 
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journalists, but of real authors and even 
of women writers. I'll write a rdle for 
Mademoiselle Rachel, and, if she refuses 
to take it, I'll publish with sound of 
trumpet that her talent is much inferior 
to that of an old provincial actress, I 
will go to Venice and I'll hire on the 
banks of the Grand Canal, in the heart 
of that fairy city, the beautiful Moce- 
nigo Palace, which costs four livres ten 
sous a day; there I will inspire myself 
with all the souvenirs which the author 
of ‘Lara’ must have left in it. From 
the depth of my solitude I will inundate 
the world with a deluge of alternate 
rhymes, modeled on the Spenserian 
stanza, wherewith I shall solace my 
great soul; I shall make all the tomtits 
sigh, all the turtles coo, all the wood- 
cocks dissolve in tears, and all the old 
screech owls screech. But, as regards 
my own person, I will prove inexorable 
and inaccessible to love. In vain will 
they press me, supplicate me to have pity 
on the unfortunates whom my sublime 
songs have led astray; to all that I will 
answer ‘Faugh!’ O superabundance of 
glory! My manuscripts will sell for 
their weight in gold, my books will tra- 
verse the seas; renown, fortune, will at- 
tend me everywhere; I alone shall seem 
indifferent to the murmurs of the crowd 
which will surround me. In one word, 
I will be a perfect white blackbird, a 
veritable eccentric author, féted, petted, 
admired, envied, but utterly surly and 
insupportable.” 








It did not take me more than six 
weeks to give my first work to the 
world, It was, as I had promised my- 
self, a poem in forty-eight cantos. True 
there were some negligences in it owing 
to the prodigious fecundity with which 
I had written it; but I reckoned that the 
public of to-day, accustomed as it is to 
the elegant literature at the foot of the 
newspapers, would not reproach me 
with them. 

I had a success worthy of myself, that 
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is to say, without its like. The subject 
of my work was nothing else than my- 


self: in this respect I conformed to 
the height of fashion of our day. I re- 
lated my past sufferings with a 


charming fatuity ; I informed the reader 
of a thousand domestic details of the 
most piquant interest ; the description of 
my mother’s bowl filled no less than 
fourteen cantos: I counted its grooves, 
it holes, its lumps, its chips, its splinters, 
its nails, its stains, its different colors, 
its reflections; 1 showed its inside, its 
outside, its edges, its bottom, its sides, 
its inclined planes and its level planes; 
passing to its contents, I gave studies of 
the tufts of grass, the straws, the dried 
leaves, the little scraps of wood, the 
pebbles, the drops of water, the remains 
of flies, the broken cockchafers’ legs, 
which were to be found there; it was a 
ravishing description, But do not im- 
agine that I had it printed all in a piece; 
there are impertinent readers who would 
have skipped it. 

All Europe was in a stir at the ap- 
pearance of my book; it devoured the 
intimate revelations which I conde- 
scended to communicate to it. How 
could it have been otherwise? Not only 
did I enumerate all the facts relative to 
my person, but I also gave the public 
a complete picture of all the moonshine 
that I had passed through my head since 
the age of two months; I had even inter- 
calated, in the best place, an ode com- 
posed by me in the egg. At the same 
time, it is needless to say that I did not 
neglect, in passing, to discuss the great 
subject which is occupying the world so 
much nowadays, to wit, the future of 
the human race. This problem had 
struck me as interesting; in a leisure 
moment I had sketched a solution of it, 
which passed generally for satisfying. 

Every day people sent me compli- 
ments in verse, letters of congratulation, 
and anonymous declarations of love. 
As for visits, I adhered rigorously to 
the plan which I had traced for myself; 
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my door was shut to everyone, Still, 
I could not debar myself from seeing 
two strangers who announced them- 
selves as relations of mine. One was a 
blackbird. from Senegal, and the other 
a blackbird from China. 

“Ah, sir!” they said to me, embrac- 
ing me like to choke me. “What a great 
blackbird you are! How well you have 
depicted, in your immortal poem, the 
deep-seated suffering of misunderstood 
genius! If we were not as unappreci- 
ated as possible already, we should be- 
come so after having read you.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said to them, “so far 
as I can judge, you appear to me to be 
endowed with a great heart and an en- 
lightened mind. But excuse me asking 
you a question. Whence proceeds your 
melancholy ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the inhabitant of 
Senegal, “look how I am built. My 
plumage, it is true, is pleasant to look 
at, and I am clad in that handsome 
green color which is seen shining on 
ducks ; but my beak‘s too short and my 
foot too large; and see what a tail I 
am rigged out with! The length of 
my body does not make two-thirds of 
it. Is that not reason enough to wish 
oneself dead and done with?” 

“And as for me, sir,” said the Chi- 
nese, “my misfortune is even more dis- 
tressing. My brother's tail sweeps the 
streets; but the street boys point their 
finger at me because I have no tail at 
all.” 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “I pity you 
with all my soul; it is always annoying 
to have too much or too little of any- 
thing, no matter what it is. But permit 
me to tell you that in the Zoological 
Gardens there are several persons who 
resemble you, and who have stayed 
there a long time very peaceably, 
stuffed. Just as it is not enough for a 
woman author to cast aside all modesty 
in order to write a good book, no more 
is it enough for a blackbird to be dis- 
contented in order to have genius, I am 
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the only one of my kind; and I grieve 
over the fact; perhaps I am wrong, but 
I am within my rights. I am white, 
gentlemen; become the same, and we'll 
see what you'll be able to say.” 


In spite of the resolution which I had 
formed and the calm which I had af- 
fected, I was not happy. My isolation, 
though glorious, did not seem to me 
less painful, and I could not reflect 
without dread on the necessity, under 
which I found myself, of passing all my 
life in celibacy. The return of spring, 
in particular, caused me mortal discom- 
fort, and I was beginning to relapse 
into my old melancholy, when an un- 
foreseen circumstance decided my 
whole life. 

It need hardly be said that my writ- 
ings had crossed the Channel, and that 
the English made a run upon them. 
The English make a run upon every- 
thing, except the things they under- 
stand. One day I received a letter from 
London, signed by a young lady black- 
bird. 


I have read your poem, and the admiration 
which I felt has caused me to form the reso- 
lution of offering you my Hand and my per- 
son. God has created us for each other! I 
am like you, I am a white young lady black- 
bird! 


My surprise and my joy may be eas- 
ily imagined. “A white young lady 
blackbird!” I said to myself. “Is is 
really possible? Then I am no longer 
alone upon the earth!” I hastened to 
reply to the fair unknown, and I did so 
in a manner which showed plainly 
enough how much her offer was to my 
mind, I pressed her to come to Paris, 
or to permit me to fly to her. She re- 
plied that she preferred to come her- 
self, because her parents bored her, that 
she was arranging her affairs, and that 
I should see her very soon, 

She did indeed come some days later. 


O joy! She was the prettiest lady 
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blackbird in the world, and “she was 
even whiter than myself. 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” I exclaimed, “or 
rather madame, for I regard you from 
this moment as my lawful wife, is it 
credible that such a charming creature 
should have existed on the earth with- 
out fame informing me of her exist- 
ence? Blessed be the misfortunes which 
I have experienced and the pecks which 
my father has given me, since Heaven 
reserved me a consolation so unhoped- 
for! Until this day I thought myself 
condemned to an eternal solitude, and, 
to speak frankly to you, it was a heavy 
burden to bear; but when I[ see you I 
feel within me all the qualities of a 
father of a family. Accept my hand 
without delay; let us be married Eng- 
lish fashion, without ceremony, and go 
away together to Switzerland.” 

“I won't hear of that,” said the 
young lady blackbird; “I mean our mar- 
riage to be magnificent, and all the 
blackbirds in France, who are anything 
like well-born, to be solemnly gathered 
to it. People like us owe it to their 
own reputation not to get married like 
cats in the gutter. I have brought a 
supply of bank notes with me. Write 
out your invitations, go to your trades- 
men, and don’t be stingy with the re- 
freshments.” 

I conformed blindly to the white 
lady blackbird’s orders. Our wedding 
was of overwhelming magnificence; 
they ate ten thousand flies at it. We 
received the nuptial benediction from a 
Reverend Father Cormorant, who was 
archbishop in partibus. The day fin- 
ished up with a superb ball; in short, 
nothing was wanting to my happiness. 

The more deeply I understood the 
character of my charming wife, the 
more my love increased. She united in 
her little person all advantages of soul! 
and body. Her only fault was that she 
was somewhat strait-laced; but I at- 
tributed this to the influence of the 
English fogs in which she had lived 
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hitherto, and I had no doubt that the 
climate of France would soon dissipate 
this slight cloud. 

A thing which disquieted me more 
seriously was a sort of mystery, in 
which she sometimes wrapped herself 
with singular strictness, locking herself 
in with her lady’s maids, and so passing 
hours together at her toilette, as she 
pretended. Husbands do not much 
like such whims in their households. A 
score of times it happened that I 
knocked at my wife’s apartments with- 
out getting the door opened. This 
vexed me cruelly. One day I insisted 
with so much ill temper, that she found 
herself obliged to accede and open to 
me for a moment, not without com- 
plaining bitterly of my importunity. I 
noticed, on entering, a great bottle full 
of a sort of paste made with flour and 
Spanish whiting. I asked my wife 
what she did with that concoction, and 
she replied that it was a soothing ap- 
plication for some chilblains that she 
had. 

This soothing application seemed to 
me just a little suspicious; but what 
distrust could be excited in me by a 
person so gentle and discreet, who had 
surrendered herself to me with such 
enthusiasm and such perfect sincerity? 
I did not know at first that my well- 
beloved was a woman of the pen; she 
made the avowal in course of time, and 
she even went so far as to show me 
the manuscript of a novel in which she 
had imitated at one and the same time 
Walter Scott and Scarron. I leave you 
to imagine the agreeable surprise which 
such a discovery caused me, Not only 
did I see myself the possessor of an 
incomparable beauty, but I also ac- 
quired the certainty that the intelligence 
of my companion was in every respect 
worthy of my genius. From that mo- 
ment we worked together. While I 
composed my poems, she blotted reams 
of paper. I recited my verses to her 
aloud, which did not in the least hinder 
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her from writing all the time. She laid 
her novels with a facility almost equal 
to my own, always choosing the most 
dramatic subjects, parricides, rapes, 
murders, and even knaveries, always 
taking care to attack the government 
by the way and to preach the emancipa- 
tion of women blackbirds. In a word, 
no task was too great for her mind, no 
daring too much for her modesty; she 
never once had to strike out a line or 
to form a plan before setting to work. 
She was the type of the literary woman 
blackbird. 

One day when she was applying her- 
self to her work with unaccustomed ar- 
dor, I noticed that she was sweating 
great drops, and I was astonished to 
see at the same time that she had a 
ereat black stain on her back. 

“Why, good gracious,” I said to her, 
“whatever is that? Are you unwell?” 

She seemed rather frightened, and 
even put out at first; but her great ex- 
perience of the world soon helped her 
to regain the admirable command which 
she always exercised over herself. She 
told me that it was a spot of ink, and 
that she was very liable to it in her mo- 
ments of inspiration. 

“Can it be that my wife is going off 
color?” I asked myself in a whisper. 
This thought prevented me from sleep- 
ing. he bottle of paste came to my 
mind. “O Heaven!” I exclaimed. 
“What a suspicion! Can this celestial 
creature be nothing but a painting, a 
touch of whitewash? Can she have 
varnished herself to impose upon me? 
When I thought I was pressing to my 
heart the sister of my soul, the privi- 
leged being created for me alone, can 
it be that IT wedded nothing but flour ?” 

Haunted by this horrible doubt, I 
formed a plan for delivering myself 
from it. I made the purchase of a ba- 
rometer, and waited eagerly for it to 
be a wet day. I meant to take my wife 
to the country, to choose a doubtful 


Sunday, and try the experiment of a 
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drenching. But we were in the middle 
of July; it was frightfully fine weather. 

The semblance of happiness and the 
habit of writing had stimulated my 
sensibility exceedingly. Artless as I 
vas, it sometimes happened, when I 
was at work, that sentiment was 
stronger than thought, and I began to 
weep while waiting for a rhyme. My 
wife loved those rare occasions im- 
mensely: any masculine weakness 
charms feminine pride. One night 
when I was polishing an erasure, ac- 
cording to Boileau’s precept, it so hap- 
pened that I opened my heart. 

“O thou!” I said to my dear lady 
blackbird; “thou, my only and best be- 
loved! Thou without whom my life 
is a dream, thou whose look, whose 
smile metamorphoses the universe for 
me, life of my heart, knowest thou how 
much I love thee? A little study and 
attention would easily enable me to find 
words to put into verse a commonplace 
idea, already worn threadbare by other 
poets; but where will I ever find them 
to express that with which thy beauty 
inspires me? Could the memory of 
my past pains, even, furnish me with 
a word to describe to thee my present 
happiness? Before thou camest to me, 
my isolation was that of an orphan in 
exile; to-day it is that of a king. In 
this feeble body, of which I have the 
form until death make of it a ruin, in 
this fevered little brain, where an un- 
availing thought ferments, dost thou 
know, my angel, dost thou comprehend, 
my fair one, that there can be nothing 
but what is thine? Hear what little my 
brain can express, and understand how 
much greater is my love! O that my 
genius were a pearl, and that thou wert 
Cleopatra !” 

While raving thus, I shed tears on 
my wife, and she changed color visibly. 
At each tear that dropped from my 
eyes, appeared a feather, not even black, 
but of the most faded russet—I do be- 


lieve she had already bleached herself 
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elsewhere, After some minutes of ten- 
der outpouring, I found myself in pres- 
ence of a bird stripped of paste and 
flour, exactly like the most common and 
everyday blackbirds. 

What could I do or say? What meas- 
ures could I take? Reproaches were 
useless. No doubt I was fully entitled 
to consider the matter redhibitory and 
have my marriage declared null; but 
how dare to publish my shame? Had I 
not misfortune enough already? I took 
my courage in my claws, I resolved to 
forsake the world, to abandon my liter- 
ary career, to flee into a desert, if that 
were possible, to shun for ever the sight 
of a living creature, and to seek, like 
Alceste, 

. « «some solitary place, 
Where a white blackbird may be white in 
perfect peace! 


Thereupon I flew away, always weep- 
ing; and the wind, which is the fate of 
birds, bore me to a branch in Morfon- 
taine. This time they were all in bed. 

“What a marriage!” I said to myself. 
“What a business! No doubt it was 
with a good intention that the poor child 
made herself white; but I am none the 
less to be pitied, and she is none the 
less russet.”’ 

The nightingale was singing again. 
Alone, in the bosom of the night, he 
was enjoying whole-heartedly his divine 
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gift, which makes him so superior to 
the poets, and was uttering his thought 
freely to the silence that surrounded 
him. I could not resist the temptation 
of going up to him and addressing him, 

“How happy you are!” I said to him, 
“Not only do you sing as much as you 
wish, and very well, too, and all the 
world listens to you; but you have a 
wife and children, your nest, your 
friends, a good pillow of moss, full 
moon, and no newspapers. Rubini and 
Rossini are nothing compared to you: 
you are as good as the one, and you 
anticipate the other. I too have sung, 
sir, and it was pitiable. I have drawn 
up words in serried rows like so many 
Prussian soldiers, I have strung stale 
commonplaces together, while you were 
in the wood, Is your secret to be dis- 
covered ?” 

“Ves,” the nightingale replied to me, 
“but it is not what you imagine. My 
wife bores me; I do not love her at all; 
T atn in love with the rose; Sadi the 
Persian has mentioned it. I sing my- 
self hoarse for her all night Tong, but 
she sleeps and does not hear me. Her 
chalice is shut at the present moment: 
she is nursing an old beetle in it—and 
to-morrow morning, when I reach my 
bed worn out with suffering and fatigue, 
then she will spread herself out to let a 
bee devour her heart!” 


PSPIECEE 
ALL other gifts by fortune’s hand are given; 
A wife is the peculiar gift of heaven.—Alexander Pope. 
@an. 


NEVER believe a woman, even when she dies.—Simonides. 


Qa. 


“Wuo,” said Doctor Thistlewood, “is the poet Anacreon now? It’s just the 
same with all of you. Who is in love with whom? Your conversation is always 
coming back to that. What does it matter? You might just as well talk about 


who gave whom the measles.” 


“Not at all,” said Lady Conway. “I’m a philosopher myself, in my own way, 
though I don’t talk about universes; and I’m amused by seeing the follies that 
women can make men commit—or rather, I should say, bring out, for the foolish- 


ness was in the men before.”—IW. H. Mallock. 
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ECOND service! Second service!” 

resounded the voice of the dining- 
car attendant. 

Gerald took his seat at a table laid 
for two. Just as he was wondering 
whether he would get the table to him- 
self, the girl came in. 

le had called her ‘‘the girl” when he 
had first noticed her at Calais and after- 
ward in Paris, and seen how pretty she 
was. On each occasion she had a tall, 
bearded Frenchman assisting her with 
her luggage. Gerald had wondered how 
far and who she could 





she was going, 
he. 
She was now alone, and after glanc- 
ing round the dining car, saw the empty 
seat opposite Gerald, and inquired if 
she might take i 
and she sat down. 
two afterward the tall 
Frenchman came in. He looked round, 
saw the girl was sitting, and 
came at once to her table. She smiled 


Gerald bowed. 
A minute or 


where 


at him, but Gerald, watching her eyes, 
mistrusted her smile; he felt there was 
a twist in it somewhere. 
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The Frenchman bowed politely and 
expressed surprise that he was not to 
have the honor of dining with her. She 
said she was sorry; it was a mistake of 
the attendant’s to have put them at dif- 
ferent tables. 

The Frenchman bowed again, and 
said it was indeed an unfortunate mis- 
take, but perhaps it could be remedied. 
He had a single seat at another table. 
He glanced significantly at Gerald, who 
raised his eyes ever so slightly above 
the edge of his book and looked at the 
girl; the instructions he read were per- 
fectly clear. He bent again over his 
book and affected to have heard nothing. 
The Frenchman gave him a short, in- 
furiated glance, muttered something 
inaudibly, and withdrew to the table 
opposite. 

When he was out of earshot, the girl 
leaned across and said: 

“T am awfully grateful to you for 
not giving up your seat just now to—to 
that dreadful man.” 

Gerald was glad he had sat firm. 
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“I wasn’t quite sure whether he was 
a friend of yours or not,” he replied. 

“Friend!” she echoed. ‘I should 
think not; but he has been making him- 
self a nuisance ever since we left Calais, 
and I let him carry my bag to the sta- 
tion. I can’t get away from him.” 

“Tt will be all right now,” he said re- 
assuringly. 

“It won't.” The girl looked ruefully 
at her plate. “He’s in my wagon-lit.” 

“No!” exclaimed Gerald. “I never 
heard of such a thing; surely the chef 
de train can arrange about that.” 

The girl sshook her head. “I’ve 
spoken to the chef de train; he says he 
can do nothing. They are extraor- 
dinary like that on the Continent, you 
know—the way they mix people up in- 
discriminately in the sleeping compart- 
ments. I suppose I shall have to spend 
the night here; there’s not another seat 


on the train anywhere, and nothing 
would induce me to go in with that 
man.” 


“But this is outrageous,” said Gerald. 
“You can’t spend the whole night sit- 





ting up in a dining car. I ” He 
paused. 
It happened that Gerald was a 


King’s Messenger and was making a 
journey with government dispatches. 
In fact, the leather dispatch case, which 
was lying by his side at the moment, 
contained documents of the very great- 
est importance. He was carrying them 
to a British cabinet minister who was 
attending an inter-Allied conference at 
Nice. He had a wagon-lit reserved for 
himself; there were two berths in it. 
But, Gerald reflected, it was not a wise 
thing to do to let a girl he had never 
seen before share his reserved compart- 
ment through a long night journey. 
She might be all right, but she might 
not. If the dispatches fell into the 
wrong hands they ‘might be sufficient to 
cause another war. 

“You see, I—I’m a King’s Messen- 
ger,” he said, “and though I get a com- 
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partment to myself, I’m not supposed 
to give it up to anybody.” 

“Of course not,” said the girl. “TI 
suppose if anything happened to your 
dispatches it would be terribly serious. 
Do you always keep them with you?” 

“The iniportant ones I do,” said Ger- 
ald, tapping the dispatch case by his 
side. “I’ve got a great sack of ones 
that don’t much matter in the upper 
berth.” As he spoke he realized how 
silly he had been; he had told the girl 
where he kept his important papers, 
and he’d also told her he had a spare 
berth. 

“Well, never mind,” she said, giving 
a brave little smile that made things all 
the harder for Gerald. “I'll be all right 
somewhere.” 

Gerald, looking across at the bearded 
Frenchman, saw him pour a cognac into 
his coffee and smile complacently. Then, 
turning toward the girl, he surprised a 
look of terror in her eyes, which made 
him fancy there might be some link be- 
tween the two, of which she had not 
told him—a horrible, nerve-racking link 

At that moment he made his decision. 
Whatever else happened, he would save 
her from the man. If necessary, he 
could sit up all night and guard his dis- 
patches. But the girl, whom he sensed 
would not be safe alone, even in the 
corridor, should have his protection for 
the night. 

“T say,” he said, “if you’d care for 
it, I’d love you to have the spare berth 
in my wagon-lit.” 

Seldom did Gerald remember any- 
thing more moving than the look of 
gratitude that leaped into her eyes. The 
girl clutched at his offer, just as a 
thirst-stricken man in a desert will 
stretch out his hands for a water bottle. 

“The only thing is,” he continued, 
“T hope you won't mind having the 
upper berth. You see, I’ve got the bags 
down below.” 

“Not a bit,” she said. 
and get my things.” 


, 


“T'l! go along 
She paused. 
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second thought, J] think I'll send the 
attendant for them. He is probably in 
there now.” 

Half an hour later Gerald and his 
new companion sat opposite to each 
other in his reserved compartment. The 
situation was an odd one, and the 
bizarreness was not lessened now that 
Gerald was able to observe fully the 
girl’s amazing loveliness. She had 
taken off her hat, revealing masses of 
soft, wavy-brown hair. She suffused 
about the little compartment a delicate, 
delicious perfume. 

“T hope I shan’t be an awful bore,” 
she said, smiling across at him. 

She opened a dressing bag and began 
to make her arrangements for the night. 
She tied a blue-silk handkerchief round 
her hair, fastening it into a neat bow; 
she unlaced her shoes and slipped her 
slender, silk-clad feet into a pair of em- 
broidered slippers. 

“And the rest,” she said, with a mis- 
chievous laugh, “I shall do when I get 
upstairs.” She pointed to the upper 
berth.” 

He held the ladder for her to climb 
up; then, placing the dispatch case 
under his pillow, stretched himself out 
on his own berth. Nine hours was go- 
ing to be-a long time to keep awake. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour he 
had been listening to the rumbling song 
of the wheels and to the gentle breath- 
ing of his companion above, who—to 
judge by her complete stillness—he 
fancied slept, when a knock outside 
made him start to his feet. 

“Who’s there?’ he called, opening 
the door a few inches. 

“Ah, it is monsieur’s compartment, I 
was not sure.” A foot was firmly 
planted in the aperture made by the open 
door. Looking out, Gerald saw the 
bearded Frenchman. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
shortly. 

“T would like, if I may, to speak a 
moment with mademoiselle.” 
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“She’s asleep,” said Gerald; “I will 
give her your message in the morn- 
ing.” 

“It is a matter I must tell her to- 
night,” answered the Frenchman. 
There was an insistent ring in his voice 
that amounted almost to a menace. 

Gerald was contemplating kicking 
away his foot and slamming the door 
in his face, when he felt a hand laid on 
his shoulder. The wagon-lit was in 
semidarkness, the green shades having 
been drawn over the lights. Gerald 
turned sharply round and saw the girl 
leaning over the edge of her berth, peer- 
ing at the half-open door. 

“Who is there?” she asked in a sleepy 
voice. 

“Tt is 1, mademoiselle,” answered the 
Frenchman. 

“You!” she exclaimed, and in her 
voice there was the same fear that Ger- 
ald had seen shine earlier in her eyes. 

He decided that the Frenchman must 
be got rid of at once. 

“You stay where you are,” he said 
to the girl; “I'll talk to him.” 

“Monsieur”—he turned to the French- 
man—“if you will excuse me we will 
talk in the corridor; we disturb the 
lady.” 

He stepped forward, forcing the 
Frenchman back, till they stood in the 
corridor alone. 

“Now, monsieur, in what way can I 
be of service to you?” 

As he spoke, Gerald closed the door 
of the wagon-lit behind him. For an 
instant the Frerchman glared at him. 
Gerald returned his stare with interest. 
Then the Frenchman, muttering an im- 
precation about “the mad English,” 
turned on his heel. 

Gerald returned to the wagon-lit. 
His first act was to reassure himself 
the dispatch case was safe. There it 
lay, just as he had left it, under his 
pillow. In examining it, he noticed the 
patent catch was unfastened, but the 
papers, he saw, were safe.’ He shut 
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the catch, so making it impossible for 
any one to open the case except with 
a key which he had on his watch chain. 

“I’m so sorry you were woken up,” 
he said to the girl. He noticed she was 
shivering. “I promise he shan’t disturb 
you again.” 

She murmured a few words of 
thanks; then laid her head on the pil- 
low and turned her face to the wall. 

Once more Gerald stretched himself 
out on his berth. He felt horribly 
sleepy now, ard would have given any- 
thing to be able to close his eyes. But 
he dare not, with the precious contents 
of that dispatch case in his keeping. 
The chances that his companion was not 
what she pretended to be were only one 
in a thousand, but he could not risk the 
thousandth chance. 

Rumble, rumble, rumble went the 
wheels. Tick-tock-tick-tock-tick-tock. 
He listened to the rhythmic click of the 
axles. They must be making fully one 
hundred kilos to the hour. Then, as 
he listened, he felt a jar that shivered 
right through the train, followed by an- 
other jar. The express was slowing 
up. He looked at vatch—eleven 
forty-five; they could not be nearing 
Lyons yet. He the 
pneumatic brakes working at their full 
pressure; the train 
very slowly; finally with a jerk ‘they 
pulled up altogether. Outside in the 
corridor he heard footsteps and voices. 
He got up, opened the door, and put 
his head outside. 

“What is it?” he asked an 

The fellow said he did not know; the 
communication cord had 
that was all he was able to say. 
communicated 
girl, who had awakened once more, and 


his 


could feel now 


was now moving 


attendant 
been pulled ° 
Gerald 


the 


this intelligence to 
was sitting up in her berth. 

The sound of voices talking excitedly 
could now be heard. Gerald, 
heard a strident [English 
rising above the rest: 
“They've been stolen, [ tell you!” said 


listening, 


female \ oice 
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the voice. “Look, some one’s cut the ‘ 
bottom from the case. Worth one hun- ; 
dred thousand pounds if they were 7 
worth a penny. They were safe tn my r 
case half an hour ago; I saw them there 
myself.” 

Gerald went out into the corridor, It ( 
appeared that a lady in a compartment “J 
in the next coach had lost a valuable 
pearl necklace. Gerald returned and ( 
told his companion the news. 

“Oh, how awful!” she said. 


“Well, we can’t do anything about it. , 
I’m going to doss down again.” Gerald 
stretched hintself once more in_ his 
berth. 

For several mii 
tinued ; gradually it grew less; finally, to 
Gerald’s relief, he felt a tug and heard 
the clink of the couplings as the express 
got once more under way. 

They had journeyed for about an- 
other hour when the next incident hap- 
pened. 


1utes the chatter con- 


The train had stopped at Lyons 
and Gerald was stretching his legs on 
the platform, carrying as ever his dis- 
patch case, when he saw two gendarmes 
board the train and reappear a minute 
th «a man between them. 
Gerald stared to see who the prisoner 


or two later wi 
was, and gave an exclamation of as- P 
tonishment. It was the bearded French- 
man. 
“Dp 
D 


6 


y gad!” he thought. [ bet he is 
the train robber; I knew he was up to 
no good the minute I set eyes on him.” 

The gendarmes, with their prisoner 
between them, passed quite close, and 
Gerald’s and the 

but this time there was 


ona7 ~ 
gaze ; 





once again eves 


stranger's met 
Frenchman’s 


no anger in the 


— 


Gerald could have sworn his eyes were 
laughing. + 
Gerald climbed back on to the 
train and stopped to smoke a cigarette 
i Quarter of an hour 
later, when the well under 
wav, he went back to his carriage. 
On entering he found two men in the 
compartment, and the girl, fully dressed, 
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n the corridor. 


train was 
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sitting frightened and bewildered on 
the seat. One of the men was rummag- 
ing in her dressing bag, the other fore- 
stalled protest by handing Gerald his 
card. 

DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR BLAKE 

ScoTLAND YARD 
Gerald read. 

“And this,” Inspector Blake pointed 
to the other man, ‘‘is Monsieur Henri, 
of the French service.” 

Monsieur Henri bowed and continued 
his operations on the girl’s bag, which 
he was ripping methodically to bits with 
a knife. 

“It is the matter of those pearls,” In- 
spector Blake explained. “We know 
she must have them, and want your per- 
mission for two of our women officers, 
whom we have brought on the train, to 
search her in here.” 

Gerald gazed at the man blankly. 

“But this lady has been with me all 
the evening. I can’t think what you 
are talking about. She was lying on 
her berth there at the time the robbery 
was committed.” 

“Maybe,” answered the inspector, 
“but she is Dot Simmons all right; 
we've got a dozen pictures of her at 
headquarters. The only trouble is she 
is working with a new mate. They took 
him off at Lyons and searched him from 
his ears to his big toes; the pearls 
weren't there—so Dot must have them.” 

The sincerity of the inspector’s man- 
ner convinced Gerald that the man be- 
lieved he was speaking the truth, 
Nevertheless, his sympathy went out to 
the girl. 

“But have you any evidence that any 
one actually stole the pearls?” he in- 
quired. 

Inspector Blake frowned. “No, we 
haven't; that is just what we are trying 
to get—see.”’ 

Gerald regarded the man _ hacking 
away at the dressing bag. 

“So it seems,” he said dryly. “And 
would you tell me, just out of curiosity, 
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if you have authority to cut up any- 
body’s dressing bag or search their per- 
sons at your pleasure?” 

“We have a warrant to allow us to 
search these two. The law is a bit 
easier, you know, in France, sir.” 

“Well, I'll tell you one thing,” Gerald 
suddenly flashed out, annoyed by the 
veiled insolence of the man’s manner, 
“this compartment you are in is a pri- 
vate compartment, reserved for the 
King’s Messenger, and you will oblige 
me by leaving at once.” 

These instructions, however, so far 
as they interfered with the police activ- 
ities, came a little late. For as Gerald 
spoke the other detective looked up and 
said he had searched every cranny of the 
bag, but there was nothing there. 

“All right, we’d best take her along 
and run over her,” said Inspector Blake. 
“Good day, sir; hope they haven’t 
touched any of your stuff.” 

The girl, still quite unruffled, fol- 
lowed the men out into the corridor. 

Gerald, thoroughly perplexed, waited 
alone; his dispatch-case, at any rate, was 
safely by his side. 

Half an hour later the girl came back 
to the compartment. If she had been 
searched, she appeared wholly uncon- 
cerned, for she sat down opposite Ger- 
ald and smiled serenely. 

“T think I shall get out at Nice, after 
all,” she said. 

Gerald nodded. He longed to ask 
her many questions, but a sense of shy- 
ness prevented him. Her matter-of-fact 
manner under her embarrassing ordeal 
made him uncomfortably suspicious of 
her. But the pearls evidently had been 
found neither on her nor on her al- 
leged confederate. Where could they 
be hidden? 


The situation was embarrassing and 
Gerald was heartily relieved when the 
train rolled into Nice. She collected her 
tattered bag and stood ready to leave. 
In the doorway she held out her hand. 
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“Thank you for all your kindness,” 
she said. 

“Not at all; I’m afraid you have had 
a most uncomfortable journey.” 

“Some people are very stupid.” She 
smiled. “But look, there is a porter at 
the window waiting for your things. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” Gerald turned to the 
window and passed out his suit case to 
the porter. Then he turned round to 
gather his precious dispatch case. /t 
had gone! 

Gerald was out of the train and along 
the platform in a flash. He rushed to 
the ticket barrier. But he was too late. 
As he got there he saw a girl’s slim 
figure sitting in the back of a motor 
car that was just gliding out of the 
Station. 

There was only one thing to do; that 
was to go at once to the headquarters 
of the British cabinet minister, for 
whom those dispatches were intended, 
and get him to move heaven and earth 
to have that girl traced. 

Gerald raced to the Negresco Hotel 
as fast as taxi could take him. His 
reflections on the way may best be im- 
agined. After all his precautions, to 
lose the dispatches like that at the very 
end. Only twice during the long jour- 
ney had he let them out of his sight. 
The first time had been when he: had 


Pp 
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turned the Frenchman away from the = 


wagon-lit; he wondered why she had 
not taken them then, and realized that, 
of course, it would have been futile, as, 
while he stood in the doorway, she could 
not have escaped. But now she had got 
them and got away. The disgrace that 
threatened him was worse than anything 
that could be imagined. Leaping out of 
the cab, he dashed into the hall, nearly 
falling over the cabinet minister’s pri- 
vate secretary. 

“Hullo!” said the latter to Gerald, 
“A lady has just brought this; said you 
left it behind you in the train.” And 
he handed to Gerald his dispatch case. 

Gerald had sufficient sense not to give 
away the appalling predicament he’d 
been in. He took the case, and saying, 
“Thanks, old man,” walked casually 
over to the bureau, where he opened it. 

Eagerly he examined the papers; they 
were intact. Just as he was folding 
them up something fell out on the desk. 
It was a neat blue envelope addressed to 
him. Gerald tore it open. 

Dear Frienp: So sorry to have had to bor- 
row your dispatch case for a few minutes; 
but I had to force the lock; here it is safely 
back. Dor. 

“My aunt!” he exclaimed. ‘So that 
is where she hid ’em all the time.” 

“Hid what?” inquired the private 
secretary. But he got no answer 


The Well-dressed Man 


Cyrano: My foppery is of the inner man. I do not trick myself out like a 
popinjay, but I am more fastidious if I am not so showy. I would not sally 
forth, by any chance, not washed quite clean of an affront; my conscience foggy 
about the eye, my honor crumpled, my nicety black rimmed, I walk with all 
upon me furbished bright. I plume myself with independence and straightfor- 
wardness. It is not a handsome figure, it is my soul, [ hold erect as in a brace. 
I go decked with exploits in place of ribbon bows. I taper to a point my wit 
like a mustache. And at my passage through the crowd true sayings ring like 
spurs. I am without gloves? A mighty matter! I only had one left, of a very 


ancient pair, and even that became a burden to me 


—Edmond Rostand. 





I left it in somebody’s face! 
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IN AINSLEE’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


ORMERLY, in order to be with him, 

she would have swallowed lauda- 
num; to-day, in order to save his life, 
she would jump into the river. He-is 
sure of it, quite sure. Then what mat- 
ters the outer change? He thinks, a 
cold shudder running down his spine: 

“We have joined our lives, with abso- 
lute disregard for prejudices and morals, 
In the name of our love we have scan- 
dalized a whole town and dug two men’s 
graves. This love, in the beginning 
similar to the blood-steeped nuptials of 
Romeo and Juliet—have we the right to 
fashion it into a marital, humdrum af- 
fection? This woman I fought for, 
who was the incarnation of a poet’s 
dream—have I the right to turn her 
into a household drudge? We two, who 
were superhuman enough to justify our 
rebellion against society—have we the 
tight to become a middle-class couple, 
narrow in every way? It seems to me 
we have not the right.” 


From “Ravaged Hands,” by Claude 
Farrére. 


ILL you go down first,” Daisy said 

to me, “and I will dive in.” She 
stood in the gangway with the shapeless 
wrap about her. I nodded and, with- 
out more ado, threw myself into the 
sea, and in a moment was standing on 
the sail, dashing the water from my 
eyes. Daisy opened the wrap slowly and 
took her arms out of the sleeves with 
a sort of serpentine movement infinitely 
graceful and provocative. She had 


put on her little tunic over the maillot. 
Yet I noticed that Donkin received her 
bathing 


cloak mechanically without 








As she stood 
above me she swayed backward—down, 
down, the lines of her flexible young 
body changing every moment, and let 


taking his eyes off her. 


herself glide into the sea. All the time 
she stood poised on the deck, there was 
a steel band of hate round my chest. I 
do not think the girl knew what she 
was doing. As soon as she was in the 
water beside me all anger vanished ; she 
seemed to belong to me then. 

From “A 


Daughter of Eve,’ by 
Frank Harris. 


SABEL crushed the letter in her 
hand. She was laughing no longer. 


She glanced quickly at them all; she 
looked exhausted. 

Before they could recover she had 
run into the house, through the hall, up 
the stairs into her bedroom. Down she 
sat on the side of the bed. “How vile, 
odious, abominable, vulgar,” muttered 
Isabel. She pressed her eyes with her 


knuckles and rocked to and fro. And 
again she saw them, not four, more 


like forty, laughing, sneering, jeering, 
stretching out their hands while she read 
them William’s love letter. Oh, what a 
loathsome thing to have done! How 
could she have done it! “God forbid, 
my darling, that I should be a drag on 
your happiness.” William! Isabel 
pressed her face into the pillow. But 
she felt that even the grave bedroom 
knew her for what she was, shallow, 
tinkling, vain. 

From “Marriage a la 


Mode,” by 
Katherine Mansfeld. 


Also, in the September issue, stories 
by Stacy Aumonier, P. G. Wodehouse, 
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O. Henry, Henri Murger, and an anony- 
mous work of classical rank in the tenth 
Book Lovers’ Tournament. 


ay 


TOURNAMENT AWARDS 


THE anonymous story in the Book 

Lovers’ Tournament for June was 
written by Washington Irving. Its 
title is “The Specter Bridegroom.” It 
is one of the tales in “The Sketch 
Book.” 

Mr. Charlie Samolar, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, contributed the winning !etter re- 
produced below, and has. been awarded 
the first prize of fifty dollars. 

Following the winning letter are ex- 
tracts from the ten entries judged next 
in order of excellence. To each of these, 
prizes of five dollars have been awarded. 








THE WINNING LETTER 
Editor, AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE: 

The shard of verse which served as a fore- 
spice to the tale meant nothing at all to me, 
but when I reached the second paragraph, one 
of the strings of my memory shivered with 
a thin vibration. And the cause for this was 
the German name — “Katzenellenbogen.” 
Somewhere, when I was a boy, I had encoun- 
tered this name. Suddenly, another string 
shook with the German name—“Heideiberg.” 
What was the association betweeen these two 
names? It surely was not that they were 
both German, for I know many German 
names. Why Heidelberg? Why not Schwarz- 
wald, Wirttemberg, or any number of Ger- 
man names which I can bring to mind? 
Why indeed? Surely there must be some rea- 
son for Heidelberg. But not being able to 
find it, I plunged into the story. 

A page or so later, I stumbled across the 
puzzling name—a mention of the “Heidelberg 
Tun.” I knew at once, that I had read the 
story before. I put the spurs to the steeds of 
memory, and, after galloping about through an 
almost-forgotten terrain, they stopped winded 
before a little hillock of facts: 

(A) I had read the tale before, but I could 
not remember the plot, the title or the name 
of the author. 

(B) The word “Tun” recalled an old-maid 
English teacher during my first year in high 
school. We students were expected to in- 
vestigate ali words that were new to us, a 


Ainslee’s 





task which was anathema to me, and the 
teacher called on me in class to explain what I 
had discovered about the word “Tun.” I took 
a chance on what few glimmerings of light I 
could see. I knew from the sense of the story 
that it was a wine cask of colossal size, so J 
vouchsafed that a tun was called a tun be- 
cause it weighed about a ton. I do not re- 
member what the teacher said. 

(C) The story was by an American, as all 
of our readings in that class had been of 
American writers. 

I finished reading the story and was com- 
pelled to admit that I could not add a (D) to 
my collection of remembrances. [ had ex- 
hausted my memory. I must try another tack. 
I took up the question of style and spent 
spare hours during the following few days 
pondering comparisons, but it was no use, 
So I proceeded to forget about the whole 
thing. 

Last night, I overheard a man, who was 
yawning overmuch, make the remark that he 
felt like he “could do a Rip Van Winkle.” 
Unaccountably, the untitled story leaped into 
my mind. “A clew,” I said to myself, for I 
have always had confidence in the reliability 
of my memory associations. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that the style of the untitled 
story was not unlike that of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” which I had become acquainted with 
in grammar school. And was not Rip Van 
Winkle one of the tales in Washington 
Irving’s “Sketch Book?” Could it be that 
this was one of the other stories in the book? 
I wondered. And the more I wondered, the 
more was I convinced, especially when I men- 
tally compared it with “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” of which I could only recall the wild 
flight of a headless horseman through a goblin- 
filled night. The untitled story was the sort 
of story that Washington Irving would write. 
I decided that if he hadn’t written it, he 
should have written it. The last thought I 
had last night before I fell asleep was that I 
was hypnotizing myself into believing that the 
story was contained in “The Sketch Book.” 

And so this morning I took myself to the 
library and procured a copy of “The Sketch 
Book” of a certain gentleman by the name of 
Crayon. I found, to my great delight, that 
my misty surmise was correct. The name of 
the story was “The Specter Bridegroom.” I 
had to write this letter. 

Now, a few words about the story. It is 
easy for me to understand why I should have 
forgotten it while at the same time I had a 
very clear remembraree of “Rip Van Winkle.” 
The latter tale is of great universal signifi- 
cance, and, therefore, hit the anvil harder. 
The story reminds me of a tale of Steven- 
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son’s which I read a short time ago: “The 
Sire de Maletroit’s Door.” It has about it 
the same magic glamour of romance. One 
seems to be looking at scenes through soft 
veils of continually changing color. I also 
enjoyed the delicate, unforced humor of the 
writer, which, now, come to think of it, I 
also found in “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York,” a few pages of which I once 
perused. 

One of the chief charms of the story is its 
economy—it is not overtold and it is not un- 
dertold. The skillful use of rhythm and tone- 
color shows the author to be a craftsman of 
high rank. When I completed reading the 
story, | felt that I had read a story not eas- 
ily to be forgotten. And yet, I had forgotten 
it. Perhaps, after all, I had read it at the 
wrong time, at a time when the pursuit of a 
ball and the runniug of a race were more im- 
portant facets of life than literature. And 
perhaps they are! CHARLIE SAMOLAR. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FROM OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 

When I was a little girl twelve years of 
age I visited in company with a dear maiden 
aunt—much like the aunts portrayed in the 
story under consideration—some friends who 
lived in Tarrytown on the Hudson. We 
drove through the beautiful grounds of “Sun- 
nyside,’” Washington Irving’s home, and 
hunted out the places in Sleepy Hollow made 
memorable by the adventures of Ichabod 
Crane with the Headless Horseman. It was 
of such wonderful interest to me that the im- 
pressions made on my mind have remained 
with me during my whole life, and Washing- 
ton Irving’s writings, especially “The Sketch 
Book,” have been read in consequence many 
times. Therefore it can be readily under- 
stood that my eye had traversed only a few 
lines of the unnamed story when I recog- 
nized one of my old friends, the story of “The 
Specter Bridegroom.” 

NANNIE FESSENDEN BALL. 
Danville, Ark. 


* * 


I had only read a few lines of the story 
when, I thought, I recognized an old and val- 
ued friend of my childish days. | was quite 
convinced when I read: “Everything was 
ready to receive the distinguished guest with 
Saus und Braus, and I recalled, with some 
amusement, my unsuccessful quest of a literal 
translation of Saus und Braus. I remember 
embarrassing several intelligent and cultured 
Germans by a persistent questioning as to its 
exact meaning. 
often use it. If 


It is a lovely phrase and I 
readers 


any’ of AINSLEE’s 





The Foretaste 





can give its exact meaning, he will be con- 
ferring a boon en humanity. 
Frances Byrne CurisTIAN. 
Galveston, Texas. 
x * * 


Irving wrote for a different time than this, 
a time satisfied with simpler things. It is 
often remarked that each generation thinks 
the present worse than the past, and the ex- 
treme of the present is the moderation of 
the next age. In the same volume of “The 
Sketch Book,” in telling a simple and touch- 
ing tale, Irving suggests that it may not be 
of much interest on account of “the present 
rage for strange incident and high-seasoned 
narrative,” but I imagine he would be startled 
by the present-day attainments in that line. 
Except in rare cases it is hard to imagine our 
modern young people reading Irving volun- 
tarily, though we may feel that it would be 
well for them to do so. ANNA B. CouLter. 

Austinburgh, Ohio. 

of * oe 


My acquaintance with the tale dates from 
my boyhood days when, under the rod of a 
domincerihg “Ichabod Crane,” I, as well as a 
number of other boys of the Brom Bones 
type, was required to read aloud many pas- 
sages from the tales in this volume. The bug- 
bear of this particular yarn was to keep a 
straight face while pronouncing the word 
“Katzenellenbogen.” The idea of a cat’s 
elbow invariably caused a snigger which in 
turn was followed by a severe application of 
the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

J. Hritrarp Fotrey. 

Ottawa, Canada. 

* * & 

General 

story 


mannerisms of your anonymous 
characterize the fiction of Cooper, 
Simms, and Kennedy, as well as that of Irv- 
ing. 3ut as I read I found some specific 
clews to the exact authorship. I recognized 
a subtle smoothness, grace, and sure- 
ness. Further, I saw that the author was re- 
lating a legend, and I recalled the words of 


ease, 


the late Professor C. Alphonso Smith: 
“Irving legendized the short story.” More- 
over, the author tickles the palate: “The 


kitchen was crowded with good cheer.” Can 
a reader of “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
ever forget how his mouth watered at sight 
of the delectable dishes of the Van Tassel 
table? M. C. Harrison. 

Blacksburg, Va. 

* ca 

For years America has been the parvenu 
of literature; she lacks the delicate nuances 
and rapierlike sophistication of the French; 
she cannot duplicate the sheer brutality and 
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deep-dyed hypochondria of the Russian school 
of writers; and her imitation of the English 
poets and novelists has, at best, a weak, dish- 
watery flavor, pale and vapid. There are a 
few of her literati, however, who possesss 
such a unique and typically American “bou- 
quet” that one can recognize them at a glance. 
The intriguing and gruesome mystery stories 
of Poe, the fatalistic morbidity of Hawthorne, 
and the rollicking legends of Irving all have 
one trait in common—their pivotal interest in 
the mysterious and the supernatural, and their 
American tang. 

Washington Irving laughs in his sleeve as 
he gulls you into swallowing his prevarica- 
tions. He likes to grin at the echoes of dead 
laughter, rather than shudder at vanished 
greatness or present degeneracy. 

Maurice N. RIcKER 

Skowhegan, Maine 


* * & 


The story is a beautiful example of that 
style of narrative that we may call Anatolian, 
because it is most brilliantly to be met in the 
writings of the late Anatole France. It is 
that manner of writing which suggests every- 
thing without committing itself, in cold words, 
to anything direct. Its most potent ally is 
imagination; without it a reader would be as 
a noseless beggar in a conservatory. It gives 
forth a lambency without the tongue of fire 
itself; it is a fatherless echo, a substanceless 
shadow that lives more in the mind than in 
the matter. Szymon St. Deptutra. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


x_ * * 


Irving has the charming style of an inter- 
esting companion who goes along the jour- 
ney with you, and beguiles the company with 
interesting reminiscences of things he has 
seen and heard. He has the love of romance, 
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of mystery, of folklore and antiquity—some 
times he delineates beauty, sometimes he uses 
caricature, but withal he has humor and 
charm. Mrs. W. L. Stone. 
Homer, La. 
* * * 


Genial, scholarly, sympathetic Washington 
Irving! 
but forever secure from the relentless waves 
of oblivion. There will always be Little 
Girls Going on Twelve who will rapturously 
discover you, and as for their elders, may I 
conclude my letter with that beautiful tribute 
of George William Curtis: 

“The new standards of another literary 
spirit are raised, a fresh literary impulse sur- 
rounds us—but it is not thunder that we hear 
in the Kaatskills on a still summer afternoon; 
it is the distant game of Hendrick Hudson 
and his men; and on the shores of our river, 
rattling and roaring with the frenzied haste 
and endless activity of prosperous industry, 
still Rip Van Winkle lounges idly by, an un- 
wasted figure of the imagination, the conscious 
and unconscious satirist of American life.” 

Maup KENNEN WADDOCK. 

St. Louis, Mo 

* “ * 


“The Specter Bridegroom” and “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” are technically almost per- 
fect short stories, and “Rip Van Winkle,” 
with or without Irving’s picture of the shrew- 
ish Dame Van Winkle, stands as unique in the 
world’s purely narrative literature. Wash- 
ington Irving lived in a day when it was 
considered proper to tell a story for the 
story’s sake, and while modern writers must 
pack their fiction with philosophy, criticism, 
or revelation, the reader may still indulge his 
taste for pure narrative. 

E. S. WaATTERSON. 

Honolulu, T. H 
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Bring vacation 
back with you 
—take pictures 

Out in the 1 


open—peace cf the 

hills and the water—fun-filled days of 
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gotten—save your joy for next win- 
ter! Share it with others in pictures. 
Have your vacation for keeps 
with an Ansco Ready-Set. ‘This 
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It is Ready-Set for pictures. Jus 
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Burgess Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons why you should 
always buy Burgess Radio Batteries 
is that the batteries used by air-mail pilots 
—battleships—explorers—and the majority 
of recognized radio engincers—are evolved 
in the Burgess Laboratories and manufac: 
turcd in the Burgess factory 
These batteries are identical with the 
batteries sold by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers everywhere. 
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..how they're kept 
free from corns.. 








Gene SarAzen’s Golfing Feet 


“Thirty-six holes of golf a day 
certainly doesn’t drive corns 
away, writes Gene Sarazen. 


“But Blue-jay does. A sen- 
sitive toe gets a lot of friction 
in a day’s going on the links. 
But when a corn appears, I put 
on a Blue-jay.” 


r 


In every walk of life, where feet are essential 
to fame and fortune, Blue-jay is the preferred 
method for vanquishing corns. A cool and 
velvety pad fits over the corn and relieves the 
pressure and pain at once. Then the corn goes 
—unless unusually stubborn. But even the 
most obstinate corn seldom needs more than 
a second plaster. .... At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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An Extraordinary Story 
In the September Number of 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
Ravaged Hands 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 


It compresses a novel into the dimensions of a short story. 
It suggests a philosophy of love that challenges debate. 
It flings a gauntlet in the face of convention. 

It paints a romance of tender beauty. 

It presents a drama of sharp intensity. 


It draws a moral of inevitable logic. 


Ravaged Hands 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 
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THE horse looked out across 
his pasture fence twenty 
years ago and watched a 
vehicle called the automo- 
bile cough its way along the 
road. As the years went by 
that old hay-burner saw 
the gas tank replace the 
oat-bin, and an able itile 
engine replace his able self. 


The progress of the au- 
tomotive industry is littered 
with the names of manu- 
facturers who have flowered 
and died. One name has 
not only survived the test 
of time, but the exacting 
demands of an industry that 
accepts only the best. That 
name is Prest-O-Lite 


Today Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Batteries are per- 
fected in the world’s largest 
electro-chemical research 
laboratories. Whether you 
buy a battery for your car 
or radio set-—look for the 
Prest-O-Lite sign. 

You can buy Prest-O- 
Lite Automobile Batteries 
from $15 50 up—and Radio 
Batteries from $4 75 up 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Ine. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
New York 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company 
cf Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


San Francisco 
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Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, En- 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name 
and address today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE 
tried and tested in over 100,000 cases— used like toilet water— 
is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. Write TopAy, 


E. S. GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Only with simplified, oP fingering. 
easy blowing Buescher Saxophonecan 
you do this. Lessons given with new 
instrument. Teach yourself. You can 
do it. Get the facts. Send postal today 
for beautiful literature and details of 
home trial and easy payment plans. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. (8x) 
1769 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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years. Easy payments, §@ 

for Catalog Today. 

















B. Bu 
Also fibre arms, and 610 3rd Ave.,§ 
braces for all deformities Minneapolis, Mins 
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A World of Dreams, 
of Charming People, 





of Real Romance 


That is the world that opens up for you 
when you become a regular reader of 


Picture-Play Magazine | 


Here is the authoritative guide to all that 
is finest and most colorful in the realm of 


ne screen. 


To read Picture-PLay every month 1s 
to keep abreast with the latest doings of 
the fascinating actors and actresses whose 
pictures you admire; to get the last word 
from the studios of the big producers; to 
go behind the scenes with the experts who, 
with pen and camera, fili Prcrure-PLay’s 
pages with live, human interest. 


The motion picture has long since found i} 
itseli—its induence is felt in every sphere 
t the tivities of all of us. The makers 


of Picture-PLAy MAGAZINE invite you to 
share with them in interpreting the magic 
influence of the all-pervading screen. 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE | 
25c per copy 
79 Seventh Ave. New York City 
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He didn’t huri a bit! 
Your dentist is an important 
guardian of your health. Con- 
sult him twice a year. He can 
keep your tecth and gums 
healthy, prevent decay and 
ward off seriou 


4 out of 


wait too long! 
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hace As you mingle with crowds remem- 
ber that four persons out of every 
F you five who pass the age of forty may 
contract dread pyorrhea. 

At the first sign of tender 


bleeding 
Start 


dentist and 


the Gums 


ind used 


\§ gums go to your 
ine '@* using Forhan’s for 
Ifused regularly 
time Fe ’s will pre 
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hea or check 


rogress. Ask your dentist 
th is about Forhan's. It contains 
rs of yercentage a Forhan’'s 
vhose Pyorrhea Liquid which has 
word beer | by dentists for the 
Ss; to last 15 vears in the trcat- 
who ment of pyorrhea. 
eae Stop at your druggist’s for 

atube of Forhan’s and start 
‘ound i playingsafetoday! Alld 
phere ff c and 6oc in tubes. 
akers Fe fR J. Forhar D.D.S 
yu to than Company, New Yor 
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forhan’s 


FOR THE GUMS 


He than a tooth paste—#t checks “& 
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SECTION 


Telling | 
your boss 
where he gets off 


‘ . 99 “ ‘ . . 
‘Sure, Jim,” he wrote, “if I had time in the 
morning, I'd like to have a complete shave,’ 
but I’ve got one of those 9 o'clock, no-alibi, 
bosses.” 

All right! Tonight when you go home, stop 
and get a full supply of Mennen’s. Tomorrcw 
morning make up your mind, if necessary, 
you'll tell your boss where he gets off. 

A little bit of Men Shaving Cream on your 
brush. Build up the creamy, generous lather. You'll 
get the surprise cf your life when you see how come 
pletely your whiskers have lost their fight and how 
obediently they “Yes, Sir” That’s 
Dermutation. 

Then — squeeze a little Skin Balm on your face. 
First, you’il feel a little tingling, exciting bite. Next 
a fragrant, cool freshness spreading all over ycur 
face. Just about the most delightful, stimulating treat 
you’ve ever given it. Nothing greasy—absorbed in a 
halfa minute. Comesina5cc tube. No bottle to break. 

After that, Talcum for Men—a quick dash of this 
marvelous, velvety film. It is antiseptic, protecting, 
soothing. yn’t shew on the face. 

Actually less time for the Complete Mennen Shcve 
than the old-fashioned method which left your {.ce 

un 


roughand smarting. You’ll breeze 
(AM ennen Salesman) d 


promptly into the office with a 


SHAVING CREAM 


nen 


Say to the razor. 



























WATERS OF HEALING 


By l / 
FREDERICK NIVEN 


__ ADVERTISING SECTION 
nye i. —_—_ 
iit CAA HVMUUUULLUULULLSLHUULAUELLiiA LULA GSH SNUE LAURE ALLUALUL SETTLES ga 
2 One Complete Book—The Best Short Stories 
2 in every issue of 
= In the 
A August 7th issue 


ATH 


A strong story of grim and resolute men who take the 
law into their own hands. 


One Complete Book—The Best Short Stories 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 
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Ce Take along a case! 
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\\ HE lure of the open road ona lazy 






A) / 
/ { 
Vi ff > ~ summer afternoon. A shady nook, 
\ y pt | a tempting lunch on the grass—and 
a Ws \y -—' | then, sparkling bottles of the family’s 


favorite carbonated beverage .... it’s 
the touch that makes the day perfect, 
banishes memory of heat, dust and 
quickened temper ... . it’s good for 
all the family. Perfect carbonation, 
possible only in bottles, aids digestion, 
refreshes the body and clears the brain. 


Ghis advertisement sponsored by American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 









YOUR FAVORITE CARBONATED DRINK 
is best BOTTLED 
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for our big Diamond Boo 
— absolutely free! Fully 
~ iustrates Diamonds, ~ 
Z—— Watches, Silverware, ~~ 


We sell only finest quality £ 
@ Genuine Diamonds im- 
ported direct from Eu- 





or mo..thly at your convenience. 
RECTANGULAR 
WRIST WATCH 


No. 16—14-k white gold, hand 
" engraved case. High grade if 








Watches— guaranteed to pass inspec- 
Credit at Cash Prices. 


LOE Tis: 


108 N. State St., Chicago, tl. 


FAT 


Free Trial 1 














Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Phycic’an 





* A Free Trial will 
rove You Can 


EXCLUSIVE, easy-playing feat 
enable you to master a Conn 


your friends. Get the details « 


plan on any Conn instrument 
cf the world’s great artists. Catalogs 














THE WORLD TO 
YOUR FIRESIDE 


The Celebrated Traveler and Lecturer 
E. M. NEWMAN | 


Now brings the world to your hearthstone in, | 
series of 


With Exclusive Illustrations | 





Listen to his wonderful description and follow 
his words wich the book of exclusive illusera- 
tions which accompanies the record. Scart this | 
unique travel library today by ordering one or } 
more of che three records now ready, noted iy | 
coupon. Price $2.00 each, postage paid. 











The Hearth Club, Inc. 
Times Building, 42nd St. and Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 





FRECKLE 


Bon’t Fry te Hide These Ugly Spots; Othing 
Will Remove them Quickly and Saiely 


This preparation i ‘ weessful in removing 
freckles and giving « clear, beautiful complexion t 
it is sold by all drug and department stores wit 

lirantee to refund the money if it fail 

Don't try to hide ye freckles or waste time 
lemon juice or cucunibe get an ounce of OU 
nd remove them Even the first few application 
hould show wonderful improvement, some oft 

hter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for Othine—double strength; it 

that ij id on money-back guarantee, 







TT; AGENTS 
APC wanten; 
Use and Introduce MELLINGER CORD TIRES |My, 
15,000 Mrse Niaae Trees MME) 
in America. Shipped prepaid on approval. Make 


big money all or part ume. No capital or ex- 
pevience. Sample sections furnished. 


YOUR TIRES FREE! 310.32) | 
name today 
for valuable FREE BOOK: tells how thousands have 
vone into big business. SPECIAL, AGENTS’ OFFER. Whole- 
twe Frees and FREE SAMrLe KIT Write nearest address. 
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MELLINGE? TIRE & RUBBER CO. wg 
Pept. 437, Kansas City, Mo., Dept. 437, Philarelphi-, 
P.., Dept. 437, Oakland, Calt. WRITE KLARLST CFFICE. 
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Despite Every Warning 
They Plunged Ahead aa 


They were “chechahcos”— «© £: mee 
the North Country’s name for oO) West eS 
tenderfeet. In the dead of winter 
they insisted on going to the wilds of 
the valley called “Back of Beyond.” 





The bravest of the Canadian Mounted 
warned them against the dangers they 
were sure to face, but Doctor Kirkland 
and his daughter Louise would not turn 
back. 


The adventures they met are thrill- 
ingly told in 


Back of Beyond 


By ETHEL SMITH DORRANCE and 
JAMES FRENCH DORRANCE 


How there came a call for help from out of the frozen wilderness, 
how the reputation of the Canadian Mounted was wonderfully upheld 
by Sergeant Rawson, these make an unforgettable story that holds 
you on its every page. 


Ask your dealer to-day for “Back of Beyond.” It is one of the 
famous Chelsea House popular copyrights, one of the line of books 
that are bringing clean, readable fiction within the reach of its lovers 


every where. 
Published by 






75 Cents PUBLISHERS 75 Cents 


| 79-89 SEVENTH AVE 
NEw YORK CITY 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted Agents and Help Wanted—Continucd 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Extracts Perfumes Toilet Goods. 
Experience unnecessary Carnation Co., 
Dept. 2860, St. 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished Decie 
1135 Broadway, New York. 


Soaps 


Laboratories Louis, Mo. 


ONE 
free solid 


Raynbo experts 
Gems, Dept. F 29, Salisbury, N 


CENT! 
gold 
Gem 


POST CARD 


tud offer to 


BRINGS 
Rajah 
Raynbo 


WE START YOU IN 
nishing everything; men 

$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere Booklet free w 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 
N. J 


BUSINESS 
and $20 to 


fur- 
agents 
women . 
deceives 





Help Wanted— Male 
AGENTS — $60-$125 A 
Gold letters for stores and office 

Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, | 

age ALL 


WEEK Free 
mples 
vindows ee 


hi 


Men, Women, 
willing te accept 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, 

FAST SALES everyone Mr. Ozment, O08, St. Louis, M 

for their auto Make ately 
Ten daily easy 
Monogram, Dept. 12, 


Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 

Government Positions 

write 

BIG mmedi 

i s gold 

$1.44 on $1.50 sale 
World 


MONEY 


l orders 
Samples free 
Newar Rd " 
a, me EARN $110 onthly, expense 
Railway pector We se 


eure position for you aft pletion « 


paid as 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 


vner buys gold initials for his 


Every 
You 


or money 

funded tunity Write 

irge $1.50, make $1.35 Ten rder laily Free Looklet, Stand he 
Write for part rs and free sar Training Inst., Dutcto, N. Y¥. 

ples American nogra pt 


} t Orange, N 


aute Excellen 


$400 MONTHLY PAID 
, ive ithe Free pa 
TO INTRO- ' Wr 


Guaranteed ‘ ter *hy a 


WEEKLY 
for $4.9 
nd Style Sook 
Cincinnati Shirt 
incinnati, Ohio. 





Help Wanted —Female 


Big 
lery guaranteed $6-$18 A DOZEN decorating 
caperience sary; 
for tamy Tapestry Paint Co. 


Grange, Ind 


pillow tops ct 
particulars 


110 La- 


home nnece 





Stammering 
AGENTS-—-NEW 
earn $50.00 te 


PLAN 


$100.00 





rts direct te earer 
needed Rey 

Write now 
Manufa 


perience 
facturer 
Madison 
York 


Farm Lands 





perenne ee 

HERE'S YOUR LAND! $10 down ay 
$10 a month buys 20 acres of my best land. 
in Cent. Mich. for $400, or 10 acres (@ 
$250 Write at once for free 48-page pix 
ture book. G. W. Swigart, X1265 1st Nw 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS. 
I nary 


Send sketch or mode t& 
examination Booklet tre 
references Best results. Prom 
red Watson KB. Coleman, Pam 
644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZD 
inpatented Write 


*atented 
t o., 223, Enright, 


PATENTS~—Write for 
Record of Ir 
r 


free Guide Book 
Blank” befoy 
model or sked 
and Instructiog 
reasonable Victor J. Eva 
Washington, D. C 


tion 
Send 
r In pection 


inventions 


INVENTORS—Wriie for our 
Hiow to Get Your Patent,’’ and evidenced 

blank Send model or sketch f 
Instructions Free. Tem 
reasonable Randolph & Co., Dept. a 
Washi ton, D. C 


guide bod 


Inspection and 


Valuable 
largest 


PATENT-SENSE book 
‘ ventors seeking 

ts Write Lacey & 
Wa ugton dD ( I 


Lacey 
tabl 





Detectives Wanted 


unnecessary; trate 

secret investigations; reports: salaries 

Write American Foreign Dee 
ney, 114, St. Louis, Mo 


MEN—Experience 


EARN BIG MONE! 
opportunity Experient 
George Wagner, forme 
1968 Broadway 


DETECTIVES 
Travel Excellent 
Write, 
Detective, 


mune 
Government 
New York 


essary. 











Have You 
Ever Read 





Sea Stories Magazine? ‘iri 
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SEA PICTURES 























“A FAIR WIND” IS ONE OF THE SET CF FCUR 
DIFFERENT SEA PICTURES 


of pictures ‘ hee. lI'rinted on paper, size 9 x 12 


Reproductions in full color from the original paintings by well- 


known artists which were used for cover designs on the 


SEA STORIES 
MAGAZINE 


Printed on Fine Paper and Withcut Lettering. Suitable for Framing. 


Price, 25 cents each or 85 cents for the set of four. Postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 






































— A DVERTISING SECTION 


In the Heart 


Big Timber 


out in the great forest wilderness 
of French Canada designated as 
the Travoy, lived William Le- 
Grand and his twin sons, known 
as “The Two Reds’’—giants of 
men, of tremendous strength and 
courage, and so similar in ap- 
pearance that it seemed as if na- 
ture had used the same mold to 
cast them. 

When citv-bred Gwen Harris 
visited the Travoy to examine some timber land which her father* had bought 
for her, she met these two splendid men of the woods, and her life became involved 
with theirs in a series of dramatic incidents. For a book that will delight lovers 
of the great forests and of stirring adventure out of doors, we recommend 


THE TWO REDS 
OF TRAVOY 


By CLAY PERRY 


About the Author This Story Will Appeal 


experience of life in the logging bush. At 
the age of twelve, he was employed as tally 


boy for a crew of lumberjacks. Ever since 


that time, he has made a study of the for- 


1 wealth of forest lore 
ests and their people. 


Price, $2.00 Net, at Your Bookseller’s 


CHELSEA‘ 11: HOUSE 


79-89 Seventh Ge. | | New York Cit 








Clay Perry, the author of “The Two Reds to lovers of outdoor adventure, especially 
of Travoy,” writes from long and intimate to those interested in the forests and their 


conservation. “The Two Reds of Travoy” 
is a really worth-while piece of fiction that 


not only presents a dramatic story, but also 
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Ample argument 
THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” By much 
the same reasoning... and it is sound 


reasoning, too... the best argument for 





Fatima is Fatima. Taste one... for just one 


taste is worth a bookful of description 











Sterno’s 
Contribution to a 
Perfect Vacation 


Double Burners, Double 
Strength, Double Service, 
Double Value—forDoubled 
Outdoor Appetites! 

Cooks at the Same Time: 
Fragrant Coffee and 
golden toast or Tasty eggs 
and crisp bacon or Fresh 
corn and tender chicken 
or Juicy steak and mealy 
potatoes or Brook trout 
fried in Indian Meal. 
Carry on! This list is lim- 
ited only by your imag- 
ination! 


East of the 
Rocky Mountains 
Double Burner Cook Stove, 50c. 
Small size Canned Heat, 10c, 
Large size Canned Heat, 25c. 


In the Far West 
Double Burner Cook Stove, 50c. 
Smailsize Canned Heat, 2for 25c. 
Large size Canned Heat, 30c, 


In Canada 
Double Burnet Cook Stove, 75c. 
Small size Canned Heat, | 5c. 
Large size Canned Heat, 35c. 


STERNO 





Sterno is manufactured under U. S. Govt. Permit for use only as a fue! 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





COOK-STOVE 


rolling crash of surf on white beaches, are calling all America to play. 

You will respond to the lure of the open—of camp, trail, beach and 
lake. How your appetite does grow and how good those home-cooked 
meals would taste! 


T HE TANG of balsams, the blue haze of far mountains and the 


You can satisfy that healthy outdoor appetite with your favorite home 
meals by means of the New Sterno Double-Burner Cook Stove, which folds 


flat as « pancake, yet is very substantial when set up — is really only a f 


featherweight package which you can slip into the side pocket or tool 
box of your car—and the cost is only 50c! 


Allthe home stove can do! Double Burners! Double use! No waiting for one 
thing to cook before you put onthe other. Cook your meals, heat curling 
irons and:flat irons, water for washing, shaving, warming Baby’s milk— 
in an instant on this double-strength, heavy-gauge steel Sterno Stove. 


You know the fuel. It’s the handy, compact Sterno Canned Heat that’s 
been used for years—and it’s sold ev2rywhere. Use either small or large 
size. No danger of starting forest fires or of breaking local camp-fire laws. 


Then remember, when vacation’s over, that there are a hundred-and-one 
home uses for this wonderful stove. You can use it for every form of 
cooking, for light ironing, soldering your radio, etc. On trains and ship- 
board, in-office, shop or store, it is invaluable. 
Ask your dealer to show it to you. If he hasn’t it, send us your name and 
address, with a dollar bill, and we will send prepaid, one Sterno Double- 
Burner Cook Stove (price 50 cents), five 10-cent-size cans of Sterno 
nned Heat, and an Improved Sterno Extinguisher and Can Opener. 
(West of the Rockies, $1.15; in Canada $1.50), Take advantage of this 
limited opportunity to get a real cook-stove for 50 cents! (The 50 cent price 
includes stove and extinguisher only ). 


STERNO CORPORATION 


9 East 37th Street, Devt, 511, New York City 


CANNED 
HEAT 


The Clean, Convenient Fuel 
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A Double-Servic: | 
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Kodak as you £0 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1% xodat city 




















as 
W hen you’ve taken a plu 
in the cool, bracing surf—and battere 
and wet with spray, you climb out 
on the welcoming sand 


—have a Camel! 


Camels contain the very choicest 
tobaccos grown in all the world. 
Camels are blended by the 
world’s most expert blenders. 
In the making of this one brand 
we concentrate the tobacco 
knowledge and skill of the largest 
organization of tobacco experts 
in the world. No other cigarette 
made is like Camels. They are 
the overwhelming choice of 
experienced smokers. 


Our highest wish, if you 
not yet know and enj 
Camel quality, is that 
may try them. We in 
you to compare Ca ' 
with any other cigaré 
made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco € . 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





